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From the Four Corners 





A Visit To Moscow 
by EMANUEL LITVINOFF 


HERE are, I was told, some four mil- 

lion people in Moscow, and, like any 
capital city, Moscow has its own cosmo- 
politanism. Its enormous streets are 
crowded with people from all parts of the 
Soviet Empire—Russians, Latvians, Poles, 
Rumanians, Georgians, Tartars, Ukrain- 
ians, Uzbeks, Mongolians, Belorussians, 
Bessarabians, they throng the parks, 
hotels and the Subway, or join the long 
queues filing round Red Square to enter 
the Kremlin’s Mausoleum. 

The Jewish population of Moscow is 
variously estimated to be between 250,000 
and half a million. It is not difficult to 
spot the Jewish instrumentalists in the 
Bolshoi Theatre orchestra, or among the 
musicians in hotels and restaurants. In the 
mammoth GUM department store many 
shop assistants, particularly in the haber- 
dashery sections, ply their trade with the 
sad nonchalance of Jewish counter-hands 
who dream of being in business on their 
own account and see no profit in working 
their fingers to the bone for an ungrate- 
ful employer. Many Moscow taxi drivers 
would not seem out of place at the wheel 
of a London cab, and one half-expected 
them to confide the wry philosophy of 
their trade in Whitechapel cockney. 

But, my first actual encounter with a 
Jew in Moscow was quite inadvertent. I 
was trying to order a steak in the res- 
taurant of the Moscow Hotel and my in- 
terpreter was absent. The waiter was a 
small, tired man in his fifties with watery 
blue eyes that blinked nervously and a 
nondescript Middle European face show- 
ing distinct signs of exhaustion. He tried 
patiently and politely to understand my 
sign-language. “Ya nie ponimayu,” he 
repeated over and over again. With some 
exasperation I looked around for some- 
one who understood English. The res- 
taurant was crowded with delegatzi, all 


furnished with interpreters, but those in 
my vicinity seemed to be mainly Chinese 
or Asians of various minor republics 
speaking a liquid babble of Oriental 
languages. 

I had almost given up hope of getting 
my steak when the waiter had an idea. 
“Sprechen sie Deutsch?” he asked hope- 
fully. I did, a little. He smiled with 
evident relief. Picking up the menu, he 
began to discuss the dishes in fluent Yid- 
dish. I went on with my meal and gave 
no indication that I recognized the lang- 
uage he was using as anything other than 
German, but with the coffee I casually 
told him that I was a Jew. 

After a few moments, he looked round 
guardedly then bent over and brushed 
the tablecloth with a napkin. “Ich bin 
oichet a Yid,” he confided with his lips 
close to my ear. 


My next meeting with a Jew occurred 
in equally fortuitous circumstances. My 
wife was rather unwell and thought that 
perhaps she could get some medicine to 
make her feel better. Our interpreter 
telephoned for the hotel doctor. About 
twenty minutes later there was a knock 
at the door of my apartment. When I 
opened it a very short fat man in a dirty 
white coat stood there. His hair was 
cropped to the skull like that of many 
Russians and he carried a battered wood- 
en box. He did not look like a doctor at 
all, perhaps a hotel butcher or a white- 
coated plumber; but the doctor he was, 
and a very good one he turned out to be 
even if his rather grubby appearance was 
against him. He, too, told me he spoke 
German, but actually we conversed in 
German-Yiddish while he carried on a 
thorough and systematic examination of 
the patient, unerringly diagnosed the 
cause of her sickness and prescribed an 
effective treatment to remove it. 


M* PURPOSE in visiting the Soviet Union 
last June was not particularly con- 
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nected with journalism; my wife was 
bringing the first Western fashion show 
to Russia. But something more than cur- 
iosity drew me, a secular Jew in whom 
the liturgy echoed faintly, if at all, to the 
synagogue. It was the sort of compulsion 
that drives a man back to the place of his 
infancy, to stare down a half-forgotten 
street searching for one face that will re- 
vive the past. For me, the synagogue was 
a poignant journey into a world that had 
vanished. 

There was also another specific pur- 
pose for this journey. I had been asked 
by Dr. Nahum Goldmann to convey a 
message from him to Moscow’s Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Schlieffer. In view of the 
known situation of Soviet Jewry and the 
long breach of enforced silence that sep- 
arated it from the world community, this 
was a responsible assignment. I was ad- 
vised to make my contact with Rabbi 
Schlieffer through the Russian Foreign 
Ministry in accordance with strict pro- 
tocol, and I did so. But nothing in Mos- 
cow is quite as simple as it appears to be. 
After some time I received a polite reply 
from the Foreign Ministry pointing out 
that as I was a member of a group in- 
vited to the Soviet Union by the All 
Union Chamber of Commerce, I should 
make my approach through that body 
which would, no doubt, forward it through 
the Ministry of Trade to the appropriate 
channels. I carried out these instructions 
scrupulously, but after another lapse of 
time was informed by the Ministry of 
Trade that this matter clearly did not con- 
cern them; it was an affair for the For- 
eign Ministry. So I submitted it to the 
Foreign Ministry and, again, after more 
time had passed, I was referred in identi- 
cal terms to the All Union Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At this stage I decided to break out of 
something which was fast becoming a 
nightmare and visit Rabbi Schlieffer on 
my own initiative. The next Saturday 
morning I set out to locate the synagogue. 
It was not easy to find. Most of the peo- 
ple I asked looked at me as though I had 
made an extremely eccentric request. 
Finally, one of our interpreters undertook 
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to make enquiries and was able to locate 
the place for me. It turned out to be 
about ten to fifteen minutes walk from the 
Kremlin in a steep cobbled street that 
was one of the narrowest in the whole of 
Moscow. The district was shabby by the 
standards of the Russian capital, which 
is a clean city comparatively free from 
the squalid slums that disfigure London 
and New York. Most of the surrounding 
streets were broken at intervals by court- 
yards hemmed in by tenements, with peel- 
ing stucco and lines of washing strung 
from window to window. Bright-looking 
children in clean but faded cottons played 
ball in the stifling heat and women with 
broad peasant faces stared curiously at 
my foreign clothes. 

The Moscow Great Synagogue proved 
to be a big grey building rather like a 
shabby municipal library. A crowd, pre- 
dominantly men, stood or sat on its stone 
steps. Most of them were elderly, some 
were bearded, but all were poorly dressed 
as compared to the general population. A 
good many Russian blouses were in evi- 
dence, but whatever individuality there 
was in dress merged in the uniform drab- 
ness of the extremely poor. The people 
watched in silence as I approached but 
when I ascended the steps some of the 
bolder ones crowded round and began 
to question me eagerly as they guided me 
into the building and introduced me to 
some synagogue officials. One of them 
was clearly the shamas, a small, full- 
bearded, full-bellied man in his middle 
sixties whose face glistened with perspi- 
ration and whose anxious eyes scurried 
from side to side like startled mice. 

It was a big day for the Moscow con- 
gregation, for the advance party of Amer- 
ican rabbis were attending the synagogue 
for the first time. Some six to seven hun- 
dred men were crowded into the building 
and scores of old women peered down 
from the gallery. Rabbi Schlieffer, a big, 
benign-looking man with a calm, obser- 
vant, rather shrewd gaze, greeted me si- 
lently and motioned me to a place for 
distinguished visitors already occupied by 
members of the Israel Embassy. 

The service was at its height. The Can- 
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tor rocked to. and fro before the ark, 
chanting in a voice that alternated from 
a melodious bass to a dramatic tremolo 
and a choir high in the synagogue sang 
the responses with singular clarity and 
resonance. I looked round at the grouped 
congregation shrouded in ¢alleisim and at 
the neglected interior, at the faded gold 
stars in the blue alcoves at each side of 
the ark, the yellowed marble pillars and 
the sunlight filtering through the lofty, 
grimed windows. A woman standing in 
the gallery cried persistently and beat 
her fist against her breast, as women have 
always wept in synagogues. It was like 
an old print that recalls the whole tragic 
history of East European Jewry. 


Y= most of these people were old. I 

could count those under fifty on one 
hand, a man with tinted glasses, thumb- 
ing his prayer book with the devout con- 
centration of a yeshivah bochur, two 
young men leaning against a pillar and 
staring round with the detached curiosity 
of casual eyewitnesses and, miraculously, 
one solitary small boy, with a éallis round 
his shoulders, following the service as his 
grandfather’s index finger led his eye 
across the page. 

There was something insolent and hard 
about the two young men. They stood, 
negligent and aloof, and looked from face 
to face with a bold, deliberate scrutiny, 
as if they were committing everyone to 
memory. It gave me an almost melodra- 
matic feeling of uneasiness. For the rest, 
it recalled irresistibly the closed chapter 
of Whitechapel Jewry, when Polish and 
Russian immigrants crowded the small 
Working Men’s Synagogue off East Lon- 
don’s Brick Lane which is now a near- 
derelict ironmonger’s warehouse, when the 
salty vigorous Yiddish tongue was the 
common language of the streets and tene- 
ments and one could buy loose Russian 
cigarettes in pennyworths, or a halfpenny 
portion of sunflower seeds. 

If these old men made me feel that I 
had suddenly reverted to the past, to the 
generation of my grandfathers, the feel- 
ing was intensified when I was called to 


the Reading of the Law and stumbled 
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‘through the passage in-the prayer book 


in schoolboy’s Hebrew, with an old, old 
greybeard as my mentor. 


The experience was profoundly dis- 
turbing, even painful. It was as though 
a knife had scraped the callouses of time 
from the heart leaving it raw and young 
again. As I looked round at these aged 
people with the eyes of a child, it re- 
newed in me the pity the young have for 
the old, the immortal for those who are 
soon to die. 


After the service, when Chief Rabbi 
Schlieffer had delivered a quasi-political 
sermon in Yiddish clearly addressed to 
the foreign visitors, one of the American 
rabbis replied. It was an impassioned 
address that would have been embarrass- 
ingly rhetorical in English but was warm 
and sincere in Yiddish. “I want you all 
to know,” the Rabbi concluded, “that 
your brothers and sisters in America 
have not forgotten you.” 


All over the synagogue people began 
to sob. The tears of the old are insupport- 
ably tragic. In this instance they summed 
up the entire history of poverty, separa- 
tion and loneliness the Moscow congrega- 
tion had experienced. 


As I began to leave the synagogue hun- 
dreds of people surrounded me, or 
rather, we went out to meet each other. It 
was, in a strange way, like a reunion after 
a long absence. We were starved for 
knowledge of one another, victims of a 
frustrated intimacy like members of one 
family whom time and distance had long 
kept apart. When I asked them how 
things were with them, they replied: “Nu, 
mir leben,” with that wry shrug of the 
shoulders with which Jews convey an 
immense understatement. In turn they 
asked me endless questions about Jewish 
life in the remote outside world. How did 
the Jews get on in London? Was there 
much anti-Semitism? Were they poor? 
Did people have Yiddish newspapers? Did 
many go to synagogues? What about the 
voung generation: were they religious? 
How many synagogues were there? And 
religious institutions? 

(Continued on page 102) 
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The Anatomy of Nasserism 


By WALTER Z. LAQUEUR 


For many weeks past the Suez crisis has overshadowed everything else on the international scene. 
There have been threats of war, troop movements, solemn declarations by the world’s leading states- 
men, unsuccessful conferences and plans for mediation by neutral powers. The impression has been 
created that if a solution for this specific problem could only be found, a great conflict would be 
averted. This point of view is shared by many American observers and influential segments of lib- 
eral opinion in Britain. The oil companies reportedly believe that there is a fairly great margin for 
concession so far as they are concerned. This is a profoundly mistaken view but one deeply rooted 
in the whole Anglo-American tradition: it is somehow inconceivable that any government, however 
primitive, should act in the long run against its own best economic interests. It will probably take 
years of disillusion and bitter defeat in the Middle East to eradicate this belief in the West. The 
source of the present conflict is not Suez, but the clash between Nasserism anti the West, every- 
where from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean. Colonel Nasser himself told a delegation of Arab 
trade union leaders in Cairo that “the great objective is not simply to take over the Suez Canal 
but to arouse Arab nationalism.” A solution of the Suez crisis will therefore mean very little. At 
best it could mean a lull of several months before the next clash. For short of the West’s relin- 
quishing all its remaining political and economic interests (including oil) in the Middle East and 
on the African continent, it is difficult to see how this conflict could possibly be averted. The 
leaders of the nations endangered by the advance of Nasserism are aware of the danger, but caught 
in the trap of their own contradictions, they will not act decisively until the last attempt to reach 
a modus vivendi fails, which it surely must. Wa ttTer Z. Lagueur, author of the new book 
Communism and Nationalism in the Middle East, last appeared in our pages with “Soviet Russia 
and the Arabs” in the winter number. 





ASSERISM is the most significant 

political trend to have emerged in 

the Middle East since World War 
II. It is likely to remain the most im- 
portant political movement for some time 
to come. What are the sources of its ap- 
peal and success in Egypt and through- 
out the Arab East? What are the social 
character of this regime and its basic 
policies in domestic and foreign affairs, 


and what does it forecast for the future 
of the Middle East? 


An attempt to answer these questions, 
in view of the many serious and wide- 
spread misconceptions about the charac- 
ter of the regime ruling Egypt for what 
is now more than four years, seems long 
overdue. On the one side there are the 
proponents of Nasserism, who present 
their movement as some strikingly new 
and original contribution to world poli- 
tics, the solution to all social, economic 
and political problems in the Arab world, 
sweeping away all opponents and restor- 
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ing the Arab to his past glory. On the 
other side are those who refuse to regard 
Nasserism as anything more than merely 
another military dictatorship, and who 
continue to speak and write about the 
rule of “feudal forces” in Egypt. One of 
the most common sources of misconcep- 
tion are the reports of the many journal- 
ists, political commentators and prominent 
visitors that have passed through Cairo 
and talked to Coionel Nasser or his aides. 
We have learned by now how easy it is 
for visitors returning from dictatorships 
to talk and write nonsense; G. B. Shaw 
on Mussolini and the Webbs on Stalin are 
perhaps the most famous examples. Add 
to the difficulties of these former-day visi- 
tors the barriers of language and an al- 
most total foreignness of culture and his- 
tory, and one gets some idea of why the 
current pictures of Egyptian society are 
even more distorted than the fantasies 
about the European dictatorships twenty 
or thirty years ago. 

Nasserism is the natural heir of parlia- 
mentary democracy—that Western parlia- 
mentary democracy whose transplantation 
to the Middle East was doomed from the 
very first. The slogans of democracy have 
been easy to transplant; the demand for 
parliamentary representation is strongly 
felt among the masses, and it is true that 
no dictatorship can consolidate its power 
without to some extent speaking the lan- 
guage of democracy. But no genuine par- 
liamentary system could have worked in 
Egypt, and the antiquated monarchic-au- 
tocratic regime had been completely dis- 
credited—had in effect ceased to function 
at all—when Nasserism took over Egypt 
in 1952. (The situation in Iraq today is 
similar; all parties have been dissolved. 
Syria enjoys a spell of parliamentary de- 
mocracy—but hardly for long.) The July 
1952 coup brought into power a military 
junta, not exactly a new phenomenon in 
human experience. Time after time 
throughout history military men have been 
called upon to act as an ultima ratio of 
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conservatism when all other means of 
backing up the existing social order had 
failed. Sometimes, however, as in Egypt 
in 1952, military coups d'etat have put 
power into the hands of men representing 
a different political persuasion and feel- 
ing no compulsion to defend the class and 
political interests of the former rulers. 
This happened in Mexico and other South 
American countries earlier in this century, 
and it has happened at least once before 
in the Middle East: the real dress rehear- 
sal for Nasserism was the advent to power 
of General Baqr Sidqi, which established 
(for a short period in 1936-7) the least 
reactionary regime Iraq ever had. 

The present junta is the outcome of a 
conspiracy in the Egyptian army in 1950 
on the part of a group that called itself 
the “Free Officers” and consisted of Ga- 
mal Abdel Nasser, Kamel al Din Hus- 
sein, Hassan Ibrahim, Khaled Muhi-ed- 
Din and Abd el Muhem Abdel Rauf, later 
joined by Abd el Hakim Amer, Salah 
Salem, Gamal Salem, Abdel Latif Bogh- 
dadi, Anwar Sadat and Zakharya Mudi- 
ed-Din.* All but three of the aforemen- 
tioned continue to belong to the inner 
circle of the rulers who shape Egypt’s 
policy, and though some were replaced in 
June 1956 by “technicians” in the govern- 
ment, they continue to concentrate poli- 
tical power in their hands. In addition, 
several hundred army officers have been 
appointed during the past four years to 
be ambassadors, directors of government 
departments, local governors, etc., and 





* This account is based on the official history of 
the revolution written by Anwar Sadat, Dar al 
Hilal (Cairo, July 1956). Sadat belittles the 
part played by the conservative wing of the 
junta, such men as General Naguib and Colonel 
Rashad Mohanna—subsequently deposed and 
arrested. According to his version, both these 
officers opposed the idea of a coup and were 
told about it only after the order to seize power 
had been given. The “history” also passes in 
silence the part played by Communist and pro- 
Communist officers such as Colonel Yussuf Sa- 
deq, who played a prominent part at one time. 














THE ANATOMY OF NASSERISM 


they hold among them most key positions, 
with the exception of those in the econo- 
mic field, which have been left to the 
experts. There may be more changes 
ahead, and it is conceivable that Colonel 
Nasser himself may be removed by a 
clique of disgruntled officers. However, 
there is little doubt that, aside from in- 
dividual replacements, the same officer 
corps will continue to rule Egypt for at 
least some time to come, and a good pos- 
sibility that similar regimes will take over 
in Iraq and elsewhere in the Middle East. 


ie officers in Egypt’s ruling clique 


are for the most part men between 
the ages of thirty and forty years and 
come from lower-middle-class families. 
They went through high school (frequent- 
ly at the cost of considerable privation 
to their families) and then joined the 
army because they found the more prom- 
ising careers barred to them. Among the 
officers of the Arab armies there are com- 
paratively few men of upper-class origin: 
until recently military service offered very 
little in the way of prestige or material 
benefits. (At present the picture is quite 
different; graduates of Military College 
receive more than university graduates 
can hope for in the beginning.) The sons 
of the big feudal landowners, industrial- 
ists and bankers were sent to European 
and American universities and became 
high government officials, judges or went 
into the businesses of their fathers; very 
few of them chose an army career. The 
predominantly lower-middle-class charac- 
ter of the officer corps was to have im- 
portant political consequences. For it 
found expression not in the conservatism 
usually associated with the military but 
in radicalism, a radicalism sharply na- 
tionalistic, and more vaguely but still em- 
phatically “socialistic.” 

During 1935-41 these young officers 
were in an extremist camp where the bor- 
ders between Egyptian nationalism and 
fascism had become blurred. They had 
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just left the military academy, promoted to 
the rank of Mulazim tani or awal (second 
or first lieutenant) and were to be found 
among the youthful supporters of Egypt’s 
fascist party of the day; some were ac- 
tively engaged ‘in transmitting informa- 
tion to the Axis forces during World War 
II (a few are still on record as of today 
with praise for Hitler). It should be not- 
ed in passing that the first two civilian 
members of the Egyptian cabinet after 
1952 belonged to the same camp: Fathi 
Ridvan and Nur-ed-Din Taraf headed the 
extremist wing of the Nationalist party 
and were at the same time the spiritual 
mentors of the young officers. Fascism 
and Nazism were thus the main political 
influences on the minds of the young of- 
ficers during their formative years. Even 
sympathetic observers have noted this 
“outrance Mussolinienne” which reminds 
them of yesterday’s Germany and Italy.* 

Certain important differences, though, 
between Egypt in the ’50’s and Germany 
in the ’30’s must be noted. The establish- 
ment of what we recognize as a totalitar- 
ian regime is possible only in a modern 
country. Despite Colonel Nasser’s 99.9% 
victory in the June 1956 elections, Egypt 
does not altogether qualify as a totalitar- 
ian state. She lacks, for one thing, the 
characteristic state party. (The Egyptian 
“Liberation Movement” seems to exist 
only on paper right now, though it may 
naturally become an important instrument 
of power at some later stage.) The Egyp- 
tian officers have carried out a number 
of progressive social measures, which is 
more than can be said for the fascist dic- 
tatorships of the °20’s and ’30’s. They 
have been more radical in their social 
policy than either German National So- 
cialism or Italian Fascism, though it can 
of course be argued that the Nazi party 
originally included some strong left-wing 
elements, as did Mussolini’s Republic of 





*See G. Martinet in the left-wing neutralist 
French weekly L’Observateur: “L’Egypte—est- 
elle fasciste?” June 28, 1956. 
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Salo after 1943. Also, history acts as a 
deterrent in this case. After all, the at- 
traction of fascism, like that of other to- 
talitarian movements, lay to a very great 
extent in its physical power; the defeat of 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy thus 
makes it highly unlikely that any later- 
day regime, however fascist in inspira- 
tion, would care to identify itself with 
Hitler or Mussolini or to copy them too 
closely. 


HE most outstanding characteristic 
T of the July 1952 national revolu- 
tion and the policy of the regime it set up 
is a violent nationalism. It has been 
fashionable for some time to explain such 
phenomena by reference to the lower-mid- 
dle-class character of fascist parties and 
movements which, for obvious reasons 
have shown far greater aggressiveness 
than feudal or aristocratic regimes. How- 
ever, the proletarian revolutions in Rus- 
sia and China have produced upsurges 
of nationalism hardly less violent. It is 
more useful to think in terms of the over- 
all historical development of Egypt’s na- 
tional movement during the last seventy 
years, in which we find much more to 
parallel the general problem of “awaken- 
ing Asia.” Egypt was ruled for many 
centuries by foreign oppressors, Mame- 
lukes, Turks, and then finally the British 
—who, being the last, now have to bear 
the onus for all foreign rule in general. 
Western imperialism is blamed for every- 
thing wrong in the country: the general 
backwardness, corruption, mismanage- 
ment and so on. The same is done to 
some extent by most of the other national 
movements in Asia and Africa, and set- 
ting aside current wild exaggerations, 
hardly anybody would deny that foreign 
rulers have indeed oppressed and ex- 
ploited these peoples. (Nor should it be 
forgotten that European nationalism in 
its more extremist and rabid forms has 
frequently been as xenophobic and de- 
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structive as the worst excesses in the 
East. ) 

Foreign rule is largely coming to an 
end in this part of the world, but there is 
still a torrent of injured national pride 
to be dealt with, the pride of those who 
were once “Herrenvoelker” themselves 
and carriers of imperial traditions. 

The simple truth of the matter is—and 
it is a truth that transcends the questions 
of foreign rule or imperial policy—Asia 
trails behind Europe in just about every 
area of development by about three to 
four centuries. And more than one ob- 
server has noted that the feeling of dis- 
crimination and humiliation which besets 
these now-backward peoples, who once 
believed themselves to possess the high- 
est culture, is in the end nothing but dis- 
satisfaction with themselves. Their feeling 
of inferiority is projected onto the West, 
and continues to be actively painful long 
after its real (or alleged) cause, imperial- 
ist rule, has ceased to exist. It becomes, 
to use a metaphor from a popular school 
of psychology, a conditioned reflex. 

Nasserism has not created this reflex 
but has been exploiting it to the fullest. 
There is no doubt about the matter, the 
anti-Westernism and slogans a l’outrance 
of this regime have touched emotional 
chords deeper and more intense than any 
movement before in the Middle East. (Dr. 
Mossadegh preceded it—but in a rather 
amateurish way.) This is the secret of 
its success in Egypt and its influence 
throughout the Arab world. It has intro- 
duced a new style in Middle Eastern 
politics and thus become immensely more 
powerful than the old-fashioned feudal or 
“reactionary” regimes of the late King 
Abdullah of Jordan or Nuri Said of Iraq. 
In Iraq and Jordan the management of 
political affairs was the preserve of a small 
clique and no attempts were made to ex- 
plain politics to the masses. Nasserism on 
the other hand is streamlined in accord- 
ance with 20th-century exigencies: poli- 
tical power is concentrated in even fewer 
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hands, but the regime fully understands 
the need to be “popular,” i.e., to act in 
accordance with some of the deep-seated 
urges of the masses—and to stress this 
time and again in its propaganda, the 
major themes of which are the expulsion 
of the hated occupiers and, after full in- 
dependence is achieved, the humiliation 
of the Western powers wherever and 
whenever possible, and finally the res- 
toration of the fatherland to former glory, 
prestige, influence and might in world 


affairs. 


over the old fashioned authoritarian 
regime can therefore hardly be a matter 
of great surprise. The “Free Officers” of 
Egypt have learned in the course of the 
last decade the obvious lesson that those 
who voice the most extremist nationalist 
slogans always prevail over their rivals. 
Whether the idea of a great Arab or Is- 
lamic empire (to be headed by Egypt and 
extend from the Atlantic Ocean to India) 
was always inherent in Nasserism is a 
moot point. These were rather vague no- 
tions which would perhaps never have 
become topical had it not been for the 
special world political constellation that 
made their realization appear quite pos- 
sible. I refer to the atomic stalemate of 
the middle °50’s in which both great 
power blocs competed for the favors of 
the unattached countries of the East. In 
this unique situation even third- or fourth- 
rate powers suddenly assumed an impor- 
tance out of all proportion to their real 
strength. 


T HE superior success of Nasserism 


Nasser’s successes in spearheading the 
national struggle greatly enhanced his 
prestige throughout the Arab world. He 
was the hero who had brought about the 
evacuation of Suez by the British in a 
fierce struggle, and nobody cared to re- 
call that this agreement had been reached 
through amicable negotiations—not exact- 
ly a struggle. Nasserism had made Cairo 
once again the place where the decisions 
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about Egypt’s future were made. It had 
caused the U. S. and Russia to compete in 
wooing Egypt, tripping one another in 
their offers of economic help (an inex- 
haustible source of inspiration for Egyp- 
tian cartoonists). Nasser’s appearance in 
Bandung, as well as other visits of Egyp- 
tian leaders abroad, had contributed to 
the growing international prestige of the 
country: all this was nectar and ambro- 
sia for a people starved for recognition 
and flattery. When Colonel Nasser met 
his Syrian and Saudian colleagues, and 
later when he conferred with Tito and 
Nehru, the Egyptian press reported the 
meetings of the “Big Three.” And there 
was in all these exaggerations an ele- 
ment of truth. For if Nasser had not giv- 
en real power to Egypt, he had at least 
provided the appearance of power. 

But there was also an element of decep- 
tion, for in the long run extremist-na- 
tionalist slogans will achieve exactly noth- 
ing. Or, to be more exact, such a pre- 
vailing spirit will probably involve the 
country in a policy of aggression that 
sooner or later is going to lead to war. 
Contrary to the theory still fashionable 
in some of the Western capitals, there is 
no such thing as “pure nationalism,” or 
“pure nationalists,” that can profitably be 
backed against the Communists. Other 
things being equal (and the Communists 
in Asia are second to none in their na- 
tionalist ardor), the social, domestic pro- 
gram of a movement still, as always, re- 
mains decisive. 


ERE, then, we have the main differ- 
H ence between, say, Kemalism and 
Nasserism. The primacy of domestic pol- 
icy was self-evident for Kemal Ataturk 
once he had prevailed in his struggle 
against foreign intervention. Nasserism 
sees its main preoccupation as foreign af- 
fairs. Egypt is free, but there are still 
parts of the Arabic homeland from Al- 
geria to the Persian Gulf (renamed the 
Arabian Gulf by the Cairo press) to he 
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liberated. And even if this task should be 
achieved, the work to be done would not 
yet be over—we learn from the Cairo 
press that the struggle against Western 
imperialism is to continue even after the 
West has been driven from Asia and 
Africa. 

Why did Kemal accept the primacy of 
domestic policy, and why did Nasserism 
refuse to do so? One of the reasons, of 
course, is that unlike the Arab peoples 
the Turks were never ruled by strangers 
and had always been masters in their own 
house. Foreign rule in the course of cen- 
turies can do terrible things to the char- 
acter of a people. Egypt’s foreign rulers 
certainly have a great share of responsi- 
bility for the shrillness, the xenophobia 
and the Islamic superiority complexes that 
make pyesent-day Arab nationalism so 
intractable. Responsibility was not some- 
thing new to the Turks and there existed 
a natural élite, a comparatively large ur- 
ban middle class which could provide the 
neceszary leadership for the nation. 

Conditions in Egypt were quite differ- 
ent. Even so, this explanation by itself is 
not enough. Some Southeast Asian coun- 
tries that achieved their independence 
after World War II more closely resemble 
Egypt than Turkey in their sociological 
structure, and yet there is an important 
difference between the patriotism and na- 
tionalism in such countries (a fact which 
cannot be stressed too often) and Nasser- 
ism. Neither Ceylon nor Burma, and not 
even India, Pakistan or Indonesia, which 
in contrast to Egypt, have the potential- 
ity to be first- or second-rate powers, have 
shown as much aggressiveness as the Arab 
countries, and their patriotic energies 
have run as a rule through much more 
constructive channels. We do not know 
the reasons for this development, just 
as it would be extremely difficult to state 
what exactly made German nationalism 
so much more aggressive during several 
generations than the other European na- 
tionalisms. Have the Arab countries been 
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more exploited and oppressed, do they 
nurse more grievances than the countries 
of Southeast Asia? The answer could 
hardly be yes. Nor does the establishment 
of a Jewish state explain very much in 
this context: the particular intransigence 
of Arab nationalist goes back much far- 
ther (just as the shrillness of the Egyptian 
press already existed some fifty or sixty 
years ago). The facts have to be noted, 
some explanations can be offered, but it 
would be wrong to expect full and alto- 
gether exhaustive answers. 

It would be equally wrong to regard 
Colonel Nasser and most of his colleagues 
as fanatic extremists, inspired by some 
Hitlerian madness. While several mem- 
bers of the junta undoubtedly revel in 
extremist nationalist slogans, there are 
others who may be classified as moder- 
ates. Gamal Abdel Nasser has shown him- 
self more than once to be quite aware 
of the dangers involved in a policy that 
puts foreign political prestige above every- 
thing else. More than once he has called 
for a big sustained constructive effort on 
the home front and some of his most im- 
portant speeches have dealt with that 
urgent necessity. Even the Egyptian press 
and radio have ceased from time to time 
their “anti” campaigns and have con- 
centrated on agrarian reform, the recon- 
struction of Cairo and similar vital eco- 
nomic and social problems. 

However, seen in perspective these 
speeches and praiseworthy attempts to 
tackle the most vital domestic issues have 
been merely short interludes. Some atten- 
tion is still paid by the Cairo junta to in- 
ternal problems. But problems as big as 
these could only be solved by an all-out 
concentrated and sustained effort—and 
such has never been exerted. True, there 
is a simple reason for the neglect of do- 
mestic affairs: the regime, to stay in pow- 
er, needs successes, and as things go, 
political successes in foreign affairs have 
been easier to achieve. It is possible, too, 
that the members of the junta have be- 
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come something like the prisoners of their 
own slogans. They have brought national- 
ist passion to a high pitch; now they 
cannot retreat. There is no magic formula 
and no sorcerer to come to the aid of the 
apprentice who has released the evil 
spirits. 


HE social philosophy of Nasserism 

can be easily outlined. I summarize 
below Nasser’s long programmatic speech 
at the General Co-operative Conference in 
Cairo of June Ist, 1956: 


In the past Egyptians felt that they 
were the property of feudalism, to be 
dominated, exploited and tyrannized, that 
the entire country was the property of a 
small clique of exploiters. The revolution 
came and proclaimed its purpose to ex- 
terminate feudalism, initiate agrarian re- 
form and limit ownership. The revolution 
declared that it was against the domina- 
tion of government by capital, not against 
capital itself. Capital had begun to de- 
part from its natural duty; it ought to be 
functioning to regulate investment and 
the increase of production and national in- 
come—instead there has been a corrupt 
capital seeking to dominate the affairs of 
government. The revolution aims to con- 
vert an opportunistic and reactionary so- 
ciety into a new society free from oppor- 
tunism and reaction, founded on coopera- 
tion, work and production. The social 
philosophy of the revolution must be given 
a chance to develop; the non-existence of 
parties does not mean that social thinking 
or even class thinking is prohibited. Social 
thinking must develop, provided it is 
based on laws and the constitution. The 
ideal is a community in which worker 
cooperates with proprietor, a community 
free from monopoly, political despotism, 
foreign influence and social injustice. All 
the sons of the homeland must work in 
one united national bloc without dissen- 
sion and not subject to the principle of 
divide and rule, free from envy and hate. 
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The entire homeland must jointly cooper- 
ate, all working for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 


These appeals contain many contradic- 
tory elements. Their style reminds one of 
the rhetoric of the French Revolution, of 
the violent attacks against separate party 
and economic interests and the call for 
unity under the slogan of “amour sacré 
de la patrie!” But the year is 1956, not 
1792, and historians of ideas may refer 
us with as much justification to the soli- 
darist program of the Viennese professor 
Othmar Spann, to Portugal’s Salazar and 
a great many other prominent and ob- 
scure thinkers. Nasserism is anything but 
Marxist. The Egyptian press in fact used 
the recent Marx anniversary to note that 
what the founder of scientific socialism 
contributed to the world was “hate, sabo- 
tage and boycott.” Which does not pre- 
vent the spokesmen of Nasserism from 
proclaiming in the very same breath that 
they have been decisively influenced by 
the theories of Mao Tse Tung (whose 
writings have been translated in Egypt 
and are frequently quoted in the Cairo 
press) . 

How can one reject European Marxism 
and enthusiastically accept Chinese Com- 
munism? We do not profess to know the 
answer. The spokesmen of Nasserism are 
not very sophisticated political thinkers. 
It would be vain to look for consistency 
and logic from them, and it is quite pos- 
sible and indeed likely that they have 
not yet found out that the ideas of Mao 
Tse Tung, so much admired by them, are 
merely the bowdlerized Asian version of 
Marxism. 


But ideological questions have never 
constituted a major problem for the mem- 
bers of the junta; they have been preoce- 
upied with practical issues. Among their 
advisers and technicians are men of var- 
ious political persuasions. Some are Marx- 
ists, such as Rashed Barawi, head of the 
main government bank and translator of 
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Marx. Most of the ministers dealing with 
economic affairs, on the other hand, are 
graduates of American universities and 
have presumably been educated in the 
spirit of free enterprise. There have been 
some attempts recently to define an “Egyp- 
tian Socialism,” but nothing, apart from 
the collection of a few pious platitudes, 
has resulted: a few quotations from An- 
eurin Bevan, the “Spirit of Bandung,” 
“the spirit of the national revolution,” 
some quotations from Mao Tse Tung, 
some attacks against the Jews—these 
hardly add up to a coherent political the- 


ory. 


uT then Nasserism is not a political 
theory but a state of mind, a “dy- 
namic” movement, so dynamic, in fact, as 
to be acceptable to everybody in agree- 
ment with its nationalist slogans. Some 
of the newspapers of the region follow 
a clearly fellow-traveling line, others are 
pro-fascist, while a third group (notably 
Major Salah Salem’s As Sha’ab) come out 
on alternate days first for the one and then 
for the other. It is by no means unusual 
to find Ilya Ehrenburg side by side with 
Orwell’s 1984, or Sartre side by side with 
Koestler in Egyptian weeklies and month- 
lies—in accordance with the principle that 
“the wind from all four corners of the 
world should be allowed to blow freely 
through our home.” It could also be ar- 
gued that those who are now in charge 
of national “guidance” are more than 
somewhat muddled people and do not find 
it easy at all io find their way in the 
Western ideological maze of Communism, 
anti-Communism and what not. 

But if ideological problems are not ex- 
actly their strength, the members of the 
junta, and especially Colonel Nasser, have 
evidenced great astuteness as far as prac- 
tical problems are concerned. The Col- 
onel understands well, either from direct 
observation or perhaps from the experi- 
ence of a regime like Peron’s, the great 
importance of the trade unions as a polit- 
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ical lever. The Egyptian trade unions are 
obviously not allowed to function freely, 
and they are forbidden to strike. But then 
all the key positions in the major unions 
have been taken over by Nasser’s men, 
who explain to the rank and file that the 
Colonel is the only patron of the Egyp- 
tian descamisados against the exploiters, 
and they provide contingents of demon- 
strators whenever needed. There has been 
no attempt so far to nationalize any part 
of Egypt’s industry. On the contrary, some 
of the leading industrialists, such as Ah- 
med Aboud have continued to extend their 
holdings under Nasser as they did under 
the old regime. The workers, on the other 
hand, have been exhorted to “work and 
maintain discipline” in a way that almost 
literally recalls Marshall Petain’s appeals 
after the French defeat of 1940. There is 
a vague anti-capitalist undertone in Nas- 
serism as in most populist movements, but 
it is overshadowed for the time being by 
the anti-imperialism of the regime. It is 
directed, in other words, almost exclu- 
sively against the foreign capitalists. One 
is reminded of the practice of the dis- 
solved Moslem Brotherhood, which used 
to declare that it was a religious duty to 
strike in factories owned by foreigners 
but a cardinal sin to strike in Egyptian- 
owned plants. 

The limitations of the present-day 
Egyptian “socialism” are perhaps most 
evident on the issue of agrarian reform. 
There was a crying need for agrarian re- 
form, but nobody under the old regime 
ever did anything about it. Of the four 
million Egyptians gainfully employed in 
agriculture, one-and-a-half million are 
landless. Of the remaining two-and-a-half 
million, the very great majority, 94% to 
be exact, owned among them only 35% 
of the land, whereas the other two-thirds 
was in the hands of a few large owners. 
Of the “landowners,” two million (80%) 
owned less than one feddan (about one 
acre). The minimum subsistence holding 
is two acres. 
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From the very beginning Nasserism 
promised the most sweeping agrarian re 
form; and there was much talk about the 
redistribution of millions of acres. But an 
examination of how much has actually 
been achieved discloses a very different 
picture. According to the most recent fig- 
ures (“Report of the Superior Commis- 
sion of Agrarian Reform” in Bourse 
Egyptienne, June 28, 1956) 247,000 fed- 
dan, or about 3% of the land, had actu- 
ally been redistributed up to the end of 
1955. And since then redistribution has 
proceeded on an even more insignificant 
scale. 

If reform were to be completed and all 
the land due for expropriation redistrib- 
uted, still only about 8% of those in need 
of land: would be affected. Which means 
that though the very largest holdings have 
been broken up, the social pyramid has 
otherwise been left intact. It is highly in- 
structive to compare the Egyptian agrar- 
ian reform with that carried out under 
General MacArthur in Japan in 1946. 
General MacArthur is not a socialist, but 
his reform revolutionized the Japanese 
village: 36% of the agricultural popula- 
tion received land—in comparison with 
Egypt’s 8% (and this only a target for 
the future). The reason was that the up- 
per limit of land ownership fixed in Egypt 
(200 feddan) was far too high; the up- 
per limit in Japan was one-twentieth. In 
addition, land investment firms and com- 
panies producing industrial crops were 
not affected by the reform, and large 
landowners were permitted to retain an 
additional 100 feddan for their children. 
If the intention was to create a broad 
stratum of small independent freeholders, 
the upper limit should have been fixed at 
25 or 50 feddan at most. 

Nor would even a radical land reform, 
as outlined above, have solved all of 
Egypt’s problems. Redistribution is only 
one of many urgent necessities. Reclama- 
tion of land is another, for there simply is 
not enough land for all under present con- 
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ditions. The Aswan High Dam project re- 
flected the usual ambition of dictatorships 
for mammoth enterprises. Most experts 
agree that a number of smaller, less am- 
bitious (but also less dramatic) projects 
would have been far more economical and 
brought speedier relief. It should be noted 
that Russian experts, too, were doubtful 
about the project and advised industrial 
rather than agricultural development. 
(This advice may of course have been in- 
fluenced by extraneous ideological con- 
siderations: Russia was hardly interested 
in the emergence of a broad stratum of 
small independent freeholders which 
would have made the collectivization of 
agriculture in the future more difficult. 
The strengthening of the urban proletariat 
on the other hand would have been far 
more desirable from the Communist pvint 
of view.) 

There is much timidity and lack of di- 
rection in the social and economic prac- 
tice of Nasserism which is in stark con- 
trast to its radical slogans. All this is of 
more than academic importance, for 
Egypt is a country desperately in need of 
social and economic progress. If Colonel 
Nasser and his colleagues cannot achieve 
this progress in the domestic field they 
will have to turn to foreign politics where 
success can be obtained more easily in 
present conditions. Hence the aggressive 
foreign policy of Nasserism.* Hence the 
extreme unlikeliness of the West’s ever 
achieving a lasting modus vivendi with 
Nasserism. For various reasons temporary 
agreement even with Communist regimes 





*The young Egyptian officers who carried out 
the 1952 coup did not lack good will and ideal- 
ism and when they spoke about the necessity 
of internal reforms they were undoubtedly sin- 
cere, But good will, alas, was not enough. They 
lacked elementary knowledge and sense of di- 
rection in these affairs and they soon became 
impatient when things did not happen as they 
wanted. But even at the very beginning the 
domestic reforms were regarded by them not as 
an end in itself but as a prerequisite to making 
Egypt strong. 
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would appear to be more possible for 
the West. Communism has more ambitious 
aims than Nasserism, that is, world domi- 
nation, but Communism also has a method 
of tackling domestic problems, and, pre- 
occupied now with problems of economic 
construction, is not likely to push for ex- 
pansion at present. Communism can wait 
for decades; Nasserism has to expand 
now. 


7... importance of political propa- 
ganda as one of the main pillars of 
Nasserism cannot possibly be overrated. 
Nasserism may be called “magnum opus 
propagandae,” paraphrasing Cicero’s re- 
mark about the growth of the Roman re- 
public. Never before in the modern his- 
tory of the Middle East have the media of 
communication been used with such alac- 
rity. Some Western observers have come 
to feel that the way to combat Nasserism 
is to use the very methods of its own 
propaganda, but the West cannot con- 
ceivably create a fire to fight the fire. For 
the secret of the success of Nasserist prop- 
aganda is that readers and listeners are 
told exactly what they want to hear. The 
appeal to the nationalist and chauvinist 
passion works because the passion is in 
fact there, and goes deep. The broadcasts 
of “The Voice of the Arabs,” which en- 
joys an unrivaled popularity throughout 
the Arab world, are both pathetic and 
violent to a degree Westerners find difh- 
cult to understand. In its virulence and 
mendacity Arab propaganda by far ex- 
ceeds both the Nazi and Soviet kind. “The 
Voice of the Arabs” and the Egyptian 
press have a far less literate and sophis- 
ticated audience than even Goebbels or 
Stalin had—and can be far less inhibited 
about pursuing their ends. 

Another form of propaganda that has 
been remarkably effective are the dealings 
of Colonel Nasser and his colleagues with 
Western visitors. Left-wing, right-wing 
and center journalists and statesmen from 
abroad have been charmed by the frank, 
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open, soldierly bearing of the Colonel, 
who stresses time and time again that he 
is not a professional politician and means 
what he says. Nasser and his colleagues 
have been radical socialists in their talks 
with Messrs. Crossman, Basil Davidson 
and other British left-wing Labor visitors. 
They have been advocates of free enter- 
prise and defenders of the interests of 
the free world in their meetings with 
Henry Luce, Stewart Alsop and a great 
number of visiting American diplomats. 
(We do not know how or whether the 
Russians have been impressed.) Most of 
these visitors have been brought to see the 
great new scheme of the revolution, twelve 
model villages in Al Tahrir province, and 
they have returned full of praise for this 
great, youthful, dynamic movement to 
which so obviously the future of the Mid- 
dle East belongs. Nasserism has been suc- 
cessful in particular with some liberals in 
the West who have come to believe that 
fruitful collaboration between the West 
and Nasserism would be possible if 
Egypt’s legitimate demands were met. In 
view of the ease with which so many 
Western visitors have been taken in, 
Nasser and his colleagues have become 
somewhat contemptuous of the political 
intelligence of the supposedly “high and 
mighty.” 

The foreign political affairs of the re- 
gime have been executed with equal bril- 
liance. Never before has a movement been 
able to achieve such spectacular successes 
on the basis of so little real power. Mus- 
solini in 1935 and Hitler in 1936 took 
great risks in their foreign policy, but 
they had at least a considerable force to 
back them up—they were giants of 
strength in comparison with Colonel Nas- 
ser. Nasser had no economic strength and 
an army which was probably not even the 
equal of Israel’s, and yet he started to 
gamble and has been winning ever since. 
There were circumstances to favor his 
gamble: an international constellation 
(the atomic stalemate) in which small 
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countries: can bluff and browbeat great 
powers—provided they are daring (read 
impudent) enough. Colonel Nasser dared 
to defy the Western powers and became 
the hero of the Arab world. He obtained 
arms and economic aid from both West 
and East, secured the evacuation of the 
British from Suez, nationalized the Suez 
canal, defeated his political rivals 
throughout the Arab world, with the sole 
exception of Iraq (and Iraq may soon 
come to join the Nasser camp). He be- 
came an important political figure among 
the Bandung powers. He made Cairo an 
important center of world politics. Never 
before had a Soviet foreign minister vis- 
ited the Egyptian capital, never before 
had important American diplomats hur- 
ried to Cairo trying to persuade an Egyp- 
tian leader to do this, or to refrain from 
doing that. All this has immensely 
strengthened his prestige. His overthrow 
(or in any case, the overthrow of his re- 
gime) as the result of outside political 
pressure is by now probably impossible. 
Only a war, even a minor war, could 
prove disastrous to Nasser, and for that 
reason it is more than likely that he will 
not attack Israel but work for an “im- 
posed solution” of the Palestine question, 
with Soviet and Asian support. 

From the Western powers he has little 
to fear for the time being. England will 
not go to war for Aden, nor will France 
for Algeria. America will counsel modera- 
tion anyway. The critical stage will prob- 
ably be reached in two or three years 
when the West is likely to be dispossessed 
from the Arabian oil fields. But by then, 
Nasser hopes, the international balance of 
power will be further tilted against the 
West, both in the Middle East and else- 
where. The Western powers may be impo- 
tent against a Soviet alliance with Egypt. 


HE argument of Nasserism in the 
West remains to be analyzed in 
short. The propagandists may find a slack- 
ening of response to their appeals at the 
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moment, and great hostility, in Britain 
and France anyway, over the Suez affair, 
but their political appeal, even now, 
should not be underrated. The most in- 
telligent exposition of their position is Mr. 
Walid Khalidi’s article, “Political Trends 
in the Fertile Crescent,” in The World To- 
day (the Chatham House review), Lon- 
don, June 1956. Mr. Khalidi is an Oxford 
lecturer of Jordanian origin. According to 
him Nasserism is to the right of Marx- 
ian socialists but still to the left of tradi- 
tional Arab nationalism: | 


“This has swept everything before it. 
Traditional Nationalists, Communists, 
Marxist Socialists and even Moslem 
Brothers bend the knee to it . . . Nas- 
serism is not an ideology but an atti- 
tude of mind. It is eclectic, empirical, 
radical and yet conservative. It starts 
with the facts of an Islamic Arab 
Egypt and the desirability of perpetu- 
ating this fact with its constituent ele- 
ments. . . . It is untroubled by his- 
torical determinism, divine scripture or 
historical materialism. This gives it 
greater scope for manoeuvre and in- 
creases rather than decreases the pos- 
sibility of agreement with it. On the 
question of orientation it is neutralist, 
but its neutralism is tactical not doc- 
trinaire. . . . It is anti-Communist and 
basically pro-Western. . . . The appeal 
of Nasserism lies in the fact that it has 
transferred, if only partially, to the 
Arab world itself the center of decisions 
concerning the future of that world, 
from the Western European capitals 
where those decisions have been taken 
for more than a century. . . . Its policy 
of radical domestic reform has shown 
such reform can be effected without 
resort to the bloody class struggle of 
the Communists and Marxists. The suc- 
cess of Nasserism has revealed three 
important facts: the vast majority of 
Arabs are still uncommitted to the ex- 
treme Right and Left; the ideological 
bases of Nasserism, such as they are, 
are acceptable to this vast majority; 
and these bases have a counter-dy- 
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namism capable of wresting the initia- 
tive from the hands of the extreme 


Right or Left.” 


Mr. Khalidi is correct so far as his 
analysis of the appeal of Nasserism is 
concerned, His other arguments remain 
unconvincing. Nasser’s neutralism is in- 
deed tactical (opportunist would be a 
better word), not doctrinaire, for Nas- 
serism has no doctrine. It is true that the 
rule of Nasserism has not been very 
bloody as dictatorships go (there were 
not many executions in fascist Italy 
either). But neither have there been “rad- 


ical domestic reforms.” Whether Nasser- - 


ism is free from any determinism is a 
moot point: it has no divine scripture, to 
be sure, but the messianism of a decayed 
Herrenvolk can be a very active force 
indeed. 


Mr. Khalidi’s crucial reference is to 
the “ideological bases” of Nasserism 
which allegedly have such a great coun- 
ter-dynamism. He himself, however, noted 
earlier (and then conveniently forgot) 
that Nasserism is not an ideology but an 
“attitude of mind.” For that, and for no 
other reason is it acceptable, temporarily, 
to the vast majority. Its so-called “counter- 
dynamism” rests solely on the promise 
and fulfillment of a foreign policy of mil- 
itary glory and expansion. It is difficult 
to understand how any serious student of 
world affairs can assume for a moment 
that such a movement can offer in the 
long run a serious alternative to Commu- 
nism in the Middle East, that it can be 
more than a transient phenomenon. 


: em brings us to the Communist ap- 
praisal and critique of Nasserism, 
admittedly a more weighty and serious 
one. Nasserism is a lower-middle-class 
movement with strong fascist features, 
the Communists readily admit. But such 
movements outside Europe are at the 
same time strongly anti-imperialist; which 
means that they can easily be exploited 
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in the struggle against the West. One 
should not be deterred, therefore, by 
these fascist antics which are rather harm- 
less, viewed on the background of world 
relations in general and the strong po- 
sition of the Communist camp. (Egyptian 
Communists may argue—and they would 
not be far from the truth, that Nasserism 
“objectively works for them,” even if it 
occasionally persecutes Communists in 
Egypt. In historical perspective the Ger- 
man Communists were not altogether 
wrong when arguing in 1932 that Hitler’s 
rise to power was no lasting misfortune, 
for “After Hitler—we.” Without Hitler 
there would not have been a Second 
World War, and a third of Germany 
would not have become Communist. The 
persecution of Communists in Egypt is 
mere child’s-play in comparison with that 
in Nazi Germany.) 

The logic of events, combined with a 
certain amount of guidance from the Com- 
munists, will force Nasser ever closer to 
their camp. His present domestic policy is 
bound to fail—and he will have to adopt 
measures more in line with Communist 
experience in Eastern Europe, on both 
the political and economic levels. His 
foreign policy will bring him into perpet- 
ual conflict with the West and he will 
need Soviet support. Ideologically, Egypt 
is a vacuum; the infiltration of Commu- 
nist ideas can operate here with far great- 
er ease than in Europe. Once on this road 
Nasser will have to travel it to the very 
end; if he wants to stop, he will be re- 
moved from the scene and somebody else 
will take over. Political power in Egypt 
rests in the hands of a few men—it 
would be no great difficulty to replace 
Nasser by a more pliable officer if he 
should be recalcitrant. Territorial expan- 
sion is no major danger either, from the 
Communist point of view, for Egypt 
clashes everywhere with the West or with 
neighboring peoples, nowhere with the So- 
viet bloc. 

This is not a blueprint for the future 
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but a process taking place before our very 
-eyes. When Mikoyan said, at the Twen- 
tieth Party Congress of the Russian Com- 
munist Party that there are various ways 
to socialism, most observers interpreted 
this remark as a concession to democratic 
socialism. There is, however, some reason 
to assume that Mikoyan had in mind Asia 
and Africa as well: Nasserism, for in- 
stance, as the first stage on the road to a 
new form of “popular democracy” in in- 
digenous Middle-Eastern style. 

Future historians may quarrel about 
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whether such a development was neces- 
sary and inevitable. Considering every- 
thing, recent Egyptian history, the failure 
of the former regime, the absence of a 
capable, natural and responsible elite, it 
seemed likely from the very beginning 
that Nasser could not become a second 
Kemal—conditions in Egypt were too un- 
propitious for it. Nevertheless, the issue 
remained open up to spring 1955. Since 
then the prospects for a “kemalist solu- 
tion” have rapidly diminished. They are 
now virtually nil. 
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Wru1aM Scuack here records his impressions of a recent trip to Mex- 
ico. Mr. Schack, a widely published art and drama critic whose re- 
view of “The Diary of Anne Frank” appeared in our spring issue, re 
sides in Redding, Conn. 


South of the Border 


A Letter from Mexico 


By WILLIAM SCHACK 


O A visitor from the north, Mex- 
: ico does not present its best face 
at the border. Even the older bor- 
der towns have something of the stig- 
mata of places where outsiders either 
cross over for a quick taste of exoticism, 
or move on as quickly as customs formal- 
ities permit. By contrast with McAllen, 
Texas, brilliant with oleander and bou- 
gainvillea, odorous with orange blossoms, 
wide streets lined with palm trees, Rey- 
nosa, on the opposite bank of the Rio 
Grande and the most recently opened 
port of entry, seems all the more shabby, 
betrinketed, honky-tonk. 


Beyond it and the other border towns, 
except Matamoros, where cotton flour- 
ishes, there is nothing for the visitor to 
take heart from. The land grows only 
scrub cactus and pallid, almost odorless 
mimosa. To say “mile after mile of it” is 
to break the image of its invariable, dog- 
ged continuity: cactus mimosa cactus for 
one hundred and fifty miles. A few thin 
cattle and goats graze on invisible pas- 
ture; a few human beings scattered, never 
more than a few families together, and 
scarcely in sight of each other, living in 
mud and thatch huts which look as if they 
have been raised by a shrug of the earth 
and can subside with one. For the tourist 
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there is at least the pleasure, to relieve the 
tedium of the landscape, of driving on and 
on without danger of going astray. There 
is only one road to where you are going 
and that is the one you are on: you come 
to no real crossroads, no forks to create 
doubt. There are not even sign-posts, for 
once you are on this road you cannot go 
anywhere but to your destination—Mon- 
terrey. 

Here at last is a satisfying stopping- 
place. Built by the conquerors from the 
ground up, it has the charm of a Spanish 
colonial city. The latter-day foreigner 
could all the more easily find a place in 
it, and because of its size, too. One Gustav 
Levy arrived in Monterrey around 1890. 
At that time, after a half-century of tur- 
moil as an independent nation, during 
which it fought one state that seceded 
(Texas) and all the United States, Mex- 
ico was enjoying the heavy-handed peace 
of the dictator Diaz. But it still took pio- 
neering spirit to settle in the country, and 
Gustav Levy had it. Westphalian-born, he 
first went to the United States, to the fron- 
tier Indian Territory (now Oklahoma), 
before crossing the Rio Grande. At Torre- 
on, some two hundred miles west of Mon- 
terrey, he and an older brother, Moses, 
planted a small piece of land to cotton. 
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The crop and price were good; the money 
went into more acreage, which in time be- 
came a hacienda of two thousand acres. 
But it took only one fire, which destroyed 
an entire crop, to lay waste the brothers’ 
fortune. 


Gustav Levy moved into Monterrey, 
where he took a job with a general store 
run by Germans. In a few years he had a 
place of his own, later specializing in 
household wares. He remained a good 
German, proud to be a founder of the 
Deutscher Klub, which numbered some 
four hundred members and fervently cele- 
brated the Kaiser’s birthday. After a trip 
to the Vaterland in 1922, where he saw 
the first signs of the sadistic anti-Semitism 
to come, Levy became a Mexican citizen. 


The attractive ferreteria you see now 
on the Padre Mier, one of the main busi- 
ness streets of Monterrey, was started 
after his death by his son Bernard; two 
other sons are also connected with it, and 
a third is a physician, a lung specialist: 
these are the only native-born Jews of 
their generation in the city. 


Bernard Levy, a capable business man, 
began his studies at the University of Tex- 
as, When the revolution in Mexico unset- 
tled the family finances, he had to return 
home. First he worked as a cub reporter 
at space rates on the San Antonio Light, 
under Maury Maverick. When a five-hun- 
dred-word article he had proudly written 
became fifty words in print, he knew that 
was no way to make a living. 


Levy, with the other German Jews 
in Monterrey, admits to no great cordi- 
ality for the Polish Jews who have 
also settled in the city as small man- 
. ufacturers and merchandisers. These Ger- 
man Jews escaped from Nazi Germany 
(as the Polish Jews did) ; some of them 
were among the forty families who half- 
starved for four terrible years near Mon- 
terrey when they tried to be farmers— 
the only category of immigrant the Mex- 
ican government allowed at the time. Yet 
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the old European pattern persists: none 
of the German Jews belongs to the Club 
Hatikvah, participates in its social func- 
tions or attends its synagogue or school. 
And for the Polish Jews, Levy is “that 
goy”—another familiar pattern. 

What happened to Moses Levy? While 
his brother settled down to business and 
raising a family, Moses went about pros- 
pecting. “A happy-go-lucky, improvident 
kind of individual” (as his nephew de- 
scribes him), he kept up his search for a 
strike even when the revolution broke out. 
Gustav Levy held him up to his children 
as a “terrible example.” But Bernard 
hopes to earn the equivalent of his uncle’s 
gallant epitaph. In 1917, Moses was at- 
tacked on his claim in Zacatecas, in cen- 
tral Mexico, by a band of Villa’s men. He 
fought them off until the two women in 
the camp, daughters of his waterman, 
could escape over a mountain trail. Then 
he gave up and was shot. 

The Jews number only about five hun- 
dred in this city of 330,000—Mexico’s 
third largest. On the Avenida Francisco I. 
Madero I ask a man what I would see if 
I turned left rather than right on the tour- 
ist trail to the Cathedral. “Oh, you don’t 
want to do that,” he says in horror, “you’ll 
only see poor people there.” 


RIVE on south from Monterrey on the 
Pan-American Highway and you 

will see more people, but not in such ur- 
ban concentration, and not so desperately 
poor. The area between Montemorelos and 
Linares is rich in orange groves. Farther 
on are sugar plantations and ranches; 
there is tropical luxuriance in the low val- 
leys and industry indifferent to tempera- 
ture on the hills and plateaus; there are 
silver mines at Pachuca. We stop in one 
village or another for a beer, a Coke, a 
pyramid of oranges; for lunch or dinner 
—where it’s safe. At one hamlet where I 
stop for a drink, school is just out. A 
straggling line of boys comes by to have a 
look at the strangers. One of them is not 
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satisfied with a passing glance but stops 
for a close-up. He is a black-eyed moon- 
faced Indian lad, perhaps ten years old. I 
take one swallow, two: he’s still there. 
Perhaps he is not satisfied with seeing me 
behind a mask—I take off my sun-glasses. 
His stocky little body doesn’t stir; neither 
do his obsidian eyes once they fix me. 
They stare at me—a persistent, unblink- 
ing gaze, the way one observes a new spe- 
cimen under the microscope: is it possi- 
ble that he doesn’t think I am human? 
And what am I to make of him? 


There is another village, Tamazunchale, 
where we stay overnight, resting up for 
the most difficult part of the journey, the 
eight-thousand-foot climb up over the Si- 
erra Madre. It is past nine o’clock and 
dark when we leave the hotel. From the 
main highway a shadowy street leads be- 
tween low plastered houses to the village 
square, spacious but dimly lit, as if every- 
one had gone home. But everyone in the 
village seems to be there. One-brazier 
“restaurants” are feeding the hungry; 
squatting peasants are offering, in spread- 
out kerchief or petate straw mat, vegeta- 
bles, fruits and condiments as if it were 
bright morning. The tiny shops bordering 
the square are also open, selling ice 
cream, groceries and more dry-goods 
than one would think the inhabitants 
could possibly use. A movie can be heard, 
and kids find chinks through which to see 
it, too. Despite all these signs of life, my 
first feeling is that it is a depressing place. 
It is so pervasively dim. But as I stroll 
around, I realize that the people—Huesta- 
can Indians mostly—are quite cheerful, 
and that my sense of depression derives 
from a purely physical cause: the electric 
bulbs. For progress has brought electricity 
to Tamazunchale in the form of 10-watt 
lamps! Not one lamp on the square is 
brighter, nor one in the side-streets. The 
10-watt bulbs are dimmer than the old- 
fashioned kerosene lamps glowing in some 
windows, dimmer than the light of the dis- 
tant stars. Until the Pan-American High- 
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way was built, few outsiders found their 
way here. Now tourists will come, if only 
for a night. I am told that a refugee from 
the Spanish Civil War managed to pene- 
trate the village. The table which is his 
carpenter’s bench by day is his bed by 
night: with this standard of living, he can 
compete with the natives. 


HE villages are not for immigrants. 

These need a city, where they can 
make things the natives cannot make, or 
do things in some new way, like selling on 
the installment plan. And so there are 
some three hundred Jews in Guadalajara, 
Mexico’s second largest and increasingly 
modern city; two hundred in Tijuana, 
comfortably close to California; fifty in 
Vera Cruz, the busy seaport; a few doz- 
en in Pueblo and Cuernavaca; a family 
here and there in Tolucca, Saltillo, Dur- 
ango, San Luis Potosi, Chihuahua .. . 


In Aguascalientes, south central Mex- 
ico, about two hundred miles northeast of 
the capital, there is a street with a name 
which isn’t either Indian or quite Span- 
ish. At about the same time that Gustav 
Levy arrived in the United States from 
Westphalia, an eighteen-year-old former 
yeshiva bochur came over from Kurland; 
but he was a decade longer in reaching 
Mexico. In Chicago, he dug ditches at the 
World’s Fair, later owned a mirror fac- 
tory. When that burned down, he went on 
to Iowa, where he ran a store. A difficult 
personal situation made him give that up, 
and he peddled and pedaled his way to 
Texas. For a while he did well in San An- 
tonio and El Paso as a storekeeper, but a 
financial crisis nearly wiped him out. 
Nothing daunted by eight failures, Isidore 
Brenner crossed the border to make a new 
start in Mexico. Aguascalientes, an attrac- 
tive town, lively and progressive (it was a 
railroad center), with an ideal climate, is 
where he chose to make his stand, and he 
found it good enough, in peace and in rev- 
olution, to stay for half a century. For sev- 
eral years he successfully managed a ho- 
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tel with hot springs, then, on his own, 
went into ‘real estate and started a thou- 
sand-acre dairy ranch, La Barranca, pros- 
pering in both. When he finally retired, 
he found leisure irksome, and, like the 
good Mexican he had become, took up 
horticulture for a hobby. But the camel- 
lias and azaleas he raised for fun soon 
found a market; he found himself in 
commercial production—and once more 
prospered. He donated a piece of land for 
a school for the blind, and baseball gloves 
to the local team . . . His many friends 
called him “Don Isidoro,” and before he 
died had a street named in his honor, 
Calle de Don Isidoro Brenner. (Two of 
his daughters now live in Mexico City: 
Anita, author of a well-known study of 
Mexican art and its historic background, 
Idols Behind Altars, and editor of Mex- 
ico This Month; and Dorothy, who pro- 
duces textiles of original design. A third 
daughter, Leah, has written a book of 
stories based on the life of Diego Rivera, 
with illustrations by Rivera.) 


HE Indians learned about the Christ 
brought in by Cortés; they could 
hardly have known of the God concealed 
in the hearts of some of the Marrano con- 
quistadores and not avowed in the land 
before Gustav Levy, Isidore Brenner and 
their coreligionists from Aleppo and Da- 
mascus arrived in considerable numbers 
followed by Sephardim from the Turkish 
Empire after its downfall. As recently as 
some thirty years ago an acquaintance of 
mine, then living in Mexico City, was told 
by her maid of a strange rite taking place 
in a neighbor’s house. “Circumcision,” it 
was called; the neighbors were judios. 
“They’re the people in the Bible,” the 
maid explained. 

Now there is a column of Cohens in the 
Mexico City telephone directory. The earl- 
ier settlers have been augmented by refu- 
gees from two world wars, and there is a 
younger generation ignorant of what their 
parents endured. The Jews are still only 
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twenty to twenty-five thousand in a city 
of three-and-a-half millions, but they 
are significant beyond their numbers. The 
Republican refugees from the Spanish 
Civil War are said to have taken over 
ninety per cent of the bakeries in the cap- 
ital. The Jews have not specialized like 
that. There are about fifty doctors and as 
many dentists (their society, Ars Medici, 
publishes a solid 200-page medical jour- 
nal annually) ; they manufacture clothing, 
chemicals, paper, plastics; they operate a 
few banks, insurance companies, movie 
houses, hotels, automobile agencies; they 
run big stores on the main avenues as well 
as stalls in the Lagunilla and Merced 
Markets; they are movie producers and 
booksellers, teachers and scholars and not 
a few philanthropists and contributors to 
Israel and domestic welfare funds. But let 
me get out of the trap of the anthropol- 
ogical “they.” Many individuals are worth 
commemorating at length—I shall settle 
here for one modest name because it bears 
on the staring Indian schoolboy I men- 
tioned before. Aaron Shore, born on the 
New York East Side, was in Mexico only 
three years when, accompanied by his 
wife and four children, he made his way 
to a remote village, Zihautanejo, about a 
hundred miles north of Acapulco. He had 
no great difficulty in making studies of 
a substantial group of school children for 
his master’s and doctor’s theses: “A Dy- 
namic and Experimentable Concept of 
Authoritarianism” (1953), and “Authori- 
tarianism and Aggression in the Mexican 
Village” (1954). A unique people, Mexi- 
cans are not inscrutable to the Jews who 
have come to live among them. 

They have come a long way, the Seph- 
ardi peddlers, the Polish Jews rescued by 
B'nai Brith in the 1920’s from an El Paso 
jail (held for crossing the border illegal- 
ly), the outcasts from Germany, and their 
sons and daughters. There is no Jewish 
district in Mexico City, but they live in 
the beautiful newly developed districts 
bordering on Chapultepec Park—Polanco 
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and Morales, and the various Lomases 
(hilly areas) beyond, as well as in the 
nondescript middle-class parts of the met- 
ropolis and even in the old downtown 
areas not far from their places of busi- 
ness. There are the poor, too, else there 
would be no Jewish welfare agencies and 
an OSE to give free medical care. But pre- 
dominantly it is a prosperous and influ- 
ential community. 


O N FIRST arriving in Mexico City, I 
put my car in a garage and resort- 


ed to walking, buses and trolley-cars, and 
semetimes taxis. Three thousand miles of 
driving was enough, and my first experi- 
ence with the traffic on Paseo de la Re- 
forma made a private car seem more of a 
nuisance than a luxury. This long and 
beautiful boulevard is accented with glori- 
ettas—circles, at which the most reckless 
drivers have a glorious time bearing down 
in the path of the timorous and crowding 
them out. If I had not put the car away I 
would not have seen so many streets and 
shops close up instead of with a chauf- 
feur’s preoccupied glance, nor talked to so 
many people. Take the day we set out for 
the pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacan, 
thirty miles away. As we walked along 
Donceles Street on the way to the bus, it 
suddenly became Justo Sierra Street. No. 
73 Justo Sierra was on my checklist of 
places to see: it is the address of the 
Ashkenazi Nidje (Nidchai) Israel syna- 
gogue. We therefore delayed our journey 
to the ancient temples to look at this recent 
temple of a more ancient people than the 
still unknown builders of what are now 
splendid ruins. Upstairs, in the forebuild- 
ing of No. 73, is a kosher restaurant 
which must be the bleakest specimen of 
its kind, and its kind are among the plain- 
est in the world. Though the synagogue is 
not bleak—it has painted decorations on 
the ceiling and on the rear wall of the 
balcony, together with other ornate 
touches—it is without any design interest. 

And who is this forlorn little man in 
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the courtyard? Is he not the twin brother 
of every onetime shamas in all the villages 
from Kiev to Lemberg? Not quite—he is 
only, he tells us with proper self-abase- 
ment, the unter-shamas. But here comes a 
prepossessing gentleman, with a batch of 
Yiddish newspapers under his arm. He’s 
obviously not a newsboy, and the papers 
are not a shipment from New York but 
copies of the semi-weekly Die Stimme, 
just off the press; the bearer is Mr. M. 
Rubenstein, the editor. He tells us about 
the low estate of the synagogue, which has 
twelve hundred members (largely because 
it controls the Jewish cemetery) but few 
worshippers. He tells me this matter-of- 
factly, as one reporter to another; and J 
have the feeling that he laments it less 
than his own low circulation (competitors: 
chiefly Der Weg and the Spanish lan- 
guage Prensa Israelita; a third Yiddish 
paper appears twice a month; a fourth, 
irregularly). We talk to the unter-shamas 
while the editor leaves his paper with the 
subscribers. 

In our own car we would have missed 
this encounter, as we would have missed 
the bus, with its miniature shrine above 
the windshield, the holy image flanked by 
vases with gladiolus, further embellished 
by symmetrically dangling minuscular 
sombreros, saxaphones and trumpets, by 
an embedded decoration in the clear plas- 
tic knob of the gear shift lever, and a 
steering-wheel wrapped in a tiger-skin 
print. 


FF“ from crowded downtown Nidje Is- 
rael synagogue is the Rabbi Yehuda 
Halevy Synagogue of the Sephardi con- 
gregation on Calle de Monterrey, a wide 
one-way thoroughfare. Though it is a new 
building, full of light and less cluttered 
than the Ashkenazi synagogue, it too is no 
contribution to architecture. Of its seven- 
hundred-family membership (about three 
thousand persons in all), only a hundred 
are present at the Saturday morning serv- 
ice I attend, and none of them are teen- 
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agers. But the president assures me that 
five hundred come on Friday nights, in- 
cluding many young people. Perhaps the 
service is livelier then, with an organ to 
help, than it was this Saturday morning; 
even the sermon, in sonorous Spanish, had 
a familiar perfunctory ring. 

By their definition of “Sephardi,” this 
congregation excludes from membership 
the so-called “Arab Jews” from Damascus 
and Aleppo; and these somehow differ 
enough from one another to have their own 
synagogues—the one on Cordoba Street; 
the other on Querétaro. Nor is that all. I 
have before me the handsomely printed 
invitation, in Spanish, of the president of 
Kahal Kadosh Bene Elohim, the congre- 
gation of so-called “Indian Jews” (of am- 
biguous origin) on Caruso Street, to wel- 
come back its Rabbi Menajem Coriat 
from a trip to Tangiers. 

There is even more variety. “Jewish 
Group Slates Seder,” headlines the local 
English daily, the News—you have 
guessed it: these are American Jews, of 
the Beth Israel Community Center. Attend 
a meeting of its Sisterhood and you will 
meet maybe fifty women, nearly all 
young, mettlesome, smartly dressed. Some 
of their husbands are executives or engin- 
eers temporarily assigned to Mexico by 
their American employers; most are per- 
manent settlers. One-third of the seventy- 
five members are native-born, finding in 
this group the social life which did not 
develop with the friends of their school 
days. (They speak English fluently with 
the charming accent that comes of 
lengthening short i’s—leetle—and broad- 
ening flat a’s—Spahneesh.) 

As such groups elsewhere, they raise 
funds by card parties, raffles, bazaars; the 
treasurer’s report I heard announced a 
good $4,000 on hand. For what?—to run 
a Sunday School, and soon, it is planned, 
to support a rabbi. For the group earnest- 
ly want to be Jewish, in a nice American 
way. Next to the room in which we are as- 
sembled is a demonstration setting of the 
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Sabbath table, for the benefit of those 
who have forgotten or who never knew. 
Matching the separatist synagogues, 
there are the separate Jewish private 
schools. Although the Mexican govern- 
ment has been making a herculean effort 
to develop the public school system, it 
started almost from scratch and has a long 
way to go. Therefore every foreign group 
of any size has its own private schools: 
English, American, Italian, French . . . 
The Jewish ones are different in that there 
are more of them and they are divided by 
their orientation toward Yiddish or Heb- 
rew, socialism or Zionism. You will find 
a fleet of buses on the streets from the 
Colegio Israelita, the largest of them all, 
with eleven hundred pupils from kinder- 
garten through preparatory school, and 
another group of buses of a splinter group 
—the Nueva Colegio Israelita; and there 
are Tarbut, Yavneh, an “Arab” school... 
Sitting in separate seats in a bus, my 
wife and I wonder aloud where we get 
off. At once the head next to me turns in 
my direction. A quizzical look, and: “Do 
you speak Spanish?” Not much. “Ger- 
man?” Yes. In three seconds we are talk- 
ing Yiddish. In no time at all—we have 
only four blocks to go and the buses trav- 
el fast—he tells me his name, that he’s 
been in Mexico thirty-seven years, that his 
son is a graduate engineer of the Nation- 
al University and is (like many other 
members of its staff) teaching there part- 
time. The salary isn’t much more than 
enough to pay for his gasoline to and 
from University City on the southern 
fringe of the capital, “but it’s a great hon- 
or for me.” (So it would be for any father, 
for the university, with its thirty thousand 
students, was built by the government at 
a cost of two hundred million pesos and 
is a triumph of modern architecture. Im- 
aginatively modern, using color boldly, 
decorated with murals and mosaics, no 
two buildings alike, it makes all other 
campuses look archaic and even our 
vaunted skyscrapers, overgrown repetitive 
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boxes. There have been several Jews 
among its full-time professors, a great 
many more among the part-time faculty.) 
No wonder Mr. D. mentions this before 
he tells me what his business is and where, 
that he is active in Jewish communal af- 
fairs, contributing to one fund drive 
6,000 pesos (which is a lot of money for 
a rider of buses—equivalent to much 
more than its exchange value of $480), 
that he and his son belong to the Centro 
Deportivo Israelita (the Jewish Sports 
Club) and pay $8 a month dues. Oh yes, 
he also writes articles for one of the New 
York Yiddish newspapers on the political 
situation in Israel. “Momentito!” I call 
out to the driver, and hurry toward the 
open door. 


T ISN’T only in buses that, after a cue, I 
ask or am asked, in Spanish, German, 
Yiddish, English—in almost every lan- 
guage but a Nahuatl dialect, “Are you 
Jewish?” After a visit to the two great 
landmarks on the Zécalo—the Cathedral 
and the National (President’s) Palace, 
with its Rivera murals—vwe stroll around 
looking for a place to eat. We have of 
course a list of recommended places, but 
none of them is close by. There is nothing 
on the square itself and we turn into the 
Avenida Cinco de Mayo. (The Mexicans 
commemorate great days as well as great 
people in their street names: on the 5th 
of May, 1867, the Mexican army defeated 
the French, putting an end to Maximil- 
ian’s empire.) We judge several restaur- 
ants by a quick look inside and a scan- 
ning of the menu posted in the window. 
Here’s one that doesn’t look too bad and 
the table d’hote is reasonably priced. Be- 
fore we are served—the young manager 
has assisted our inadequate Spanish in 
our choice—I look around at the other 
patrons. At our left is a self-possessed 
matron and her Indian maid, who is ob- 
viously ill at ease with the cutlery and 
food of a public dining place. I’m willing 
to place a little bet that the lady has rela- 
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tives in the Bronx; and very considerate 
of her it is to treat her slavey to this 
grand meal. Behind us is a sober-looking 
couple, and I am not placing any bets 
about them: no one will take me up. The 
manager gets up to join us as we pay the 
bill. He asks how we enjoyed the meal, 
then adds that he’s Jewish himself and 
pulls out his membership card in the Jew- 
ish Sports Club... 

After a visit to the Sports Club on a 
Sunday, I do not wonder that the mana- 
ger, Mr. D. and his son, and the whole 
Jewish community belong. Not only is it 
equipped for almost every type of sports; 
it also has a social hall the like of which 
you will not see from Grossinger’s to Mi- 
ami Beach—beautiful, spacious, impecca- 
ble in every detail of furnishing and dec- 
oration. 

Other things you do see from Grossing- 
er’s to Miami Beach, you will also see 
every mile of the way from the Rio 
Grande to Chichen-Itza. In Tolucca a 
fiesta is to be held, and on every lamp- 
post in every street, higher than head- 
high, hangs a circular red-white-and-blue 
sign—the bottlecap trademark of Pepsi- 
Cola—announcing the event. 

More signs of the U. S. A.: American 
cars everywhere, and not those in the 
lowest price range, though there is an im- 
port duty of 100%; plants established or 
in process of erection for General Motors, 
General Electric, Gillette, Goodrich, Phil- 
co, Ford, Proctor & Gamble, Merck, Pfizer 

. .; in Mexico City, Sears, Roebuck and 
Woolworth; everywhere, American deter- 
gents—poor people buy them by the hand- 
ful just as poor people at home used to 
buy one or two cigarettes at a time. 

Another advertising note: it is an- 
nounced that at a University Club lunch- 
eon “Mr. Sam Rosenkranz, director of the 
Mexican-Spanish Academy, will deliver a 
talk, in Spanish, entitled ‘The Art of Di- 
rect Selling.’” Economic historians may 
find that American and/or Jewish influ- 
ence was responsible for boosting sales 
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here in the latter half of the twentieth 
century. On the other hand, Mexicans, 
even Mexican artists, have anticipated 
Mr. Rosenkranz. In the entrance to the 
lobby of the Hotel Virreyes, not far from 
the tourist center on Avenida Juarez, is a 
good sound mural, signed not only with 
the name of the artist, Raul Velasquez, 
but also his address. And Francisco Gon- 
zales Davila, author of the semi-official 
guide to the Museo Nacional, the magnifi- 
cent collection of the arts of the early In- 
dian cultures, tells you on the last page 
that he has “20 years of experience as a 
bonded guide and driver, Plane tickets, 
Hotel Reservations, etc.” and can be 
reached by telephone after 6 P.M. at such 
and-such a number. 


HEREVER you go, you see roads un- 

der construction and repair, new 
factories, new mines, new farms, new 
schools . . . The line-up of hundreds of 
trucks on the Paseo de la Reforma drama- 
tizes the start of a campaign to wipe out 
malaria. (The trucks are a contribution of 
UNICEF.) Another day the National 
Railways of Mexico and the Union of 
Railroad Workers sign an agreement on 
behalf of the workers of the Ferrocarril 
Mexicano, a line operating between Mex- 
ico City and Vera Cruz, and various 
smaller branches. The terms? Not wage 
increases, but scholarships for workers’ 
children, athletic fields, new schools and 
a hospital, 600,000 pesos ($48,000) for 
the purchase of books for workers’ librar- 
ere 
We drive south to Cuernavaca on the 
old sine-curve of a road and the first name 
which registers on me as we enter the 
town is “Mandel.” This is the large hotel 
owned by Ernesto Mandel, who left his na- 
tive Vienna thirty-seven years ago—at 
about the time that Gustav Levy discov- 
ered that a Jew could no longer owe alle- 
giance to the Fatherland. We had first tried 
an attractive hotel of native ownership, 


which deserved “A” for effort, but had 
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forgotten to put chairs into an otherwise 
neatly furnished, spacious room and (this 
may have been accidental) the water stop- 
ped running when it was time for a bath 
and ‘didn’t resume running at a tourist’s 
rising hour. From our room at Mandel’s, 
which sits on a high ridge, a line at right 
angles to the threshold carried the eye 
straight to the twin (Indian legend calls 
them lover) volcanoes—snow-capped Po- 
pocatépetl and Ixtaccihuatl. 

Without half-trying, you run into half 
of the Jewish families in this city of 40,- 
000. On the narrow Calle de Guerrero, in 
the heart of the shopping district, you 
would notice, even if the huge vertical 
sign were not there, the two-story show 
window fronting an even loftier well- 
lighted interior: this is Margol’s furniture 
and home furnishings store, the biggest in 
town. Not far from it you will see an or- 
dinary little shop like all the others—a 
shoe store with a Jewish name. A little 
farther on, at the Plaza, is the Marik Ho- 
tel run by Seymour Rubin, and in the 
adjacent Hotel Bella Vista building Na- 
than Frank has his real estate and con- 
struction office. 

An unassuming, easy-going sort of 
young man, Frank has had quite a career. 
He was born in Russia and brought by 
his family at the age of two to Monter- 
rey. He graduated from its primary and 
secondary schools and went on to the 
University of Monterrey. Later he contin- 
ued his studies at the University of Texas 
in Austin, from which he graduated as an 
architectural engineer. Back home he 
married a Mexican girl, and in 1948 the 
two of them traveled to Israel to take part 
in the War of Independence. Stationed in 
Tel Aviv, Frank worked with the intelli- 
gence section of the Israel Air Force; his 
wife, with the code and cipher division. 
After a year and a half they returned for 
the birth of their first child. 

Here in Cuernavaca, Frank has a pleas- 
ant life. Through his wife’s family, he is 
brought in close contact with non-Jews; 
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his business partner, too, is an engaging 
young man of Dutch extraction, married 
to a daughter of a former president of 
Mexico. It is easy to earn a good living, 
yet, well-placed as he is, and more integ- 
rated in Mexican life than most Jews, 
Frank is saving his money for another 
voyage to Israel with his family, and this 
time with no thought of return. 

Not all Mexican Jews are Zionists; how- 
ever, the prevailing feeling is strongly pro- 
Israel. A substantial number of families 
visit Israel every year and a few have 
migrated there. Many youngsters tried to 
become chalutzim though only a couple of 
dozen stayed. 


NE morning in Cuernavaca I visited 
the recently built home for the Jew- 
ish aged. It is an attractive place. I ask a 
stocky elderly man who seems to be a res- 
ident how many people are in the home. 
His answer comes sharply, portentously: 
“It depends what you mean by people.” 
And he fixes me with his cold grey eyes 
to see if I get the point. I am a tourist. 
I ask simple questions which call for sim- 
ple answers. What the devil is the man get- 
ting so solemn about? But let me be pa- 
tient; let me humor him a bit: maybe | 
can still get him to answer directly. So I 
go on genially, “I see you’re a philoso- 
pher,” thinking he is something much less 
flattering. But that doesn’t hit him quite 
right either. Belligerently he shoots back, 
“Ich bin ein aforist!” Once more his eyes 
ask me if I know what an aphorist is, and 
I realize now that the strength of his face 
is that of a zealot. It takes only another 
interchange to establish his identity: spe- 
cies, writer; variety, Yiddish. I don’t ask 
him what he has written for fear of being 
embarrassed with a bibliography. One 
thing he does manage to tell me without 
aphorisms: he’s a temporary guest, not a 
resident, and he pays his way. 
Taxco makes the Italian hill towns look 
flat as the plains of Nebraska. If you 
imagine houses clawed into the Palisades 
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and the Palisades ten times higher than 
they are and twisted out of the perpendic- 
ular, splashed with bright flowers to the 
crowning, blooming terraces of hotels; 
and if you picture the approach to the 
town—a road ever climbing in madden- 
ing arcs which never seems to reach its 
goal, until right on top of it, you will 
have some idea of Taxco. 

I pass by my difficulties in negotiating 
a station-wagon through cobbled streets 
made for burros . . . On a short forty- 
degree slope, the engine stalls. It is not 
yet the center of town, but there is a sort 
of square and as I look around rather 
dazedly, a little shaver comes up and tells 
me it’s all right to park there. And he 
guides me, backing, to a space on the 
brink of something or other, but the 
brakes hold. I get out and offer him some 
coins. “Oh no, sir,” he says proudly, “I 
do not do this for money.” Just as I am 
about to award him a gold star for vir- 
tue, he asks, “Do you wish a hotel, sir? 
Do you wish to have a luncheon? I will 
show you....” I didn’t like the menu and 
I didn’t like the hotel. The boy trailed me 
back to the car, silent and crestfallen for 
a moment because I had not approved his 
first choice, but he perked up with, “Do 
you expect to stay overnight, sir? I can 
show you another place, sir. . . .” He kept 
it up until, weary as I was after the long 
day’s drive from Mexico City, I told him, 
I shouted at him, to get the hell out of 
there. “Oh,” said the twelve-year-old in 
quite another than his hitherto respectful 
tone, “you can’t talk to me like that, sir! 
I live here!” But in an instant his busi- 
ness instinct reasserted itself and he add- 
ed thoughtfully, “I suppose you must be 
tired, sir.” 

His “I live here” troubled me. He could 
have meant simply that I, as a stranger, 
should respect the people of the place 
which welcomed me, but he might also 
have sounded a threat, at least a warning, 
that those who have long lived there have 
an indisputable priority over all strangers. 


Four Midrashim 


By SHLOMO KATZ 


Exile 
So He drove out the man; and He placed at the east of the garden of Eden the 
cherubim, and the flaming sword which turned every way... 
Genesis 3 


“ww is this place to which you are driving us?” Adam asked. 
“It is outside the gates.” 

“Ts it a large place?” 

“It has a beginning, but no end,” God answered. 

“What is the name of this place to which Eve and I must now go?” 

“It is outside, as I have told you.” 

“But does it not have a name? Where we are now is called the Garden 
of Eden, and I have also heard it called Paradise. But what is the name 


of the place where we must go? You say it is outside, but only by its name 
can we really know it.” 


“Tt is called Exile,” God said. 

“Exile?”” Adam asked wonderingly and looked to Eve as if he expected 
her to explain the meaning of the word, but Eve said nothing and only cried 
softly. 

“Exile,” Adam repeated to himself. “It must be a place of terror. And 
all because we disobeyed You in such a little matter?” he asked and his 
words rang with protest, disbelief and irony. 

“Do not say it is a little matter,” God reproached him. “You cannot judge 
its magnitude or its importance. A man or woman may do what seems to 
them a small wrong, and perhaps do it by accident or through thoughtless- 
ness, yet like a stone thrown into a pool of water it starts a series of waves 
that roll in all directions to the end of space and through an eternity of time. 
And another may commit what appears to him to be a great wrong, yet it 
turns out to be only a small matter quickly forgotten and leaving no perma- 
nent trace.” 

“How, then, is one to judge?” 

“You can only judge by the inevitable effects, and then it is too late.” 

“And our disloyalty is such a great wrong that it sends ripples of hurt to 
the end of space and time?” 

“Tt is.” 


“I do not understand it,” Adam said. “Do you understand it, Eve?” he 
asked. 
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Eve wept and did not answer. 

“I do not understand it,” Adam repeated. “Explain it to us, God. Our 
wrong is already done and cannot be undone. We have eaten of the Tree of 
Knowledge. Now we have understanding and the unspeakable punishment 
of Exile awaits us. Let us at least profit this one way from our wrong by 
understanding its nature and the reason for its infinite consequences.” 


“Until you were seduced by the snake,” God said, “there was perfection. 
I was perfect. You were perfect. The entire world which I created was per- 
fect. Now it is no longer so. The harmony has been broken; the perfection 
of My creation has been scarred by your action. It is impossible to talk of a 
big wrong and a little wrong, just as it is impossible to conceive of a slight 
imperfection. Creation is either perfect or it is not. Do you understand 
now?” 

Adam looked down on the ground. “I understand; at least I think I under- 
stand. We will go into the Exile that is outside, to eat our bread by the sweat 
of our brows, as You have said, to know pain and sorrow, and the grief of 
no return.” He added with bitterness: “And You, God, will remain here in 
a Paradise that will be perfect once again, that will be made perfect by our 
departure into Exile.” 

“You have eaten of the Tree of Knowledge, and still you do not under- 
stand,” God said. “Your reasoning is faulty, almost as if you had not eaten 
of the fruit of the Tree. Otherwise you would understand that perfection 
will not be restored by your departure. You are part of Me, even as I be- 
came a part of you when I blew the breath of life into you. Without you the 
Garden of Eden will be Paradise no longer. I could not rest knowing of your 
wanderings under a brazen sky, and that you constantly cry out to return. 
Your grief is My grief; your punishment is also Mine.” 

“Then forgive us, God; forgive us and let us not go into Exile,” Adam 
begged. 

God shook His head, “I cannot.” 

“Why?” Adam cried in anguish. “Let us be reconciled; take us back to 
Yourself.” 

“T cannot, now,” God answered in a whisper. 

“You are abandoning us then to the terrors of Exiie?”” Adam cried. 

“No,” God said. “We must suffer alike. Now that I have imposed this 
great punishment upon you, I, too, cannot remain in Paradise. I, too, will 
go.” 

“With us?” Adam asked hopefully. 

“With you, yet not with you,” God answered. “I will go out of the East 
gate of the Garden of Eden together with you, and then our paths will part. 
I, too, will go into Exile, but My Exile will not be quite like yours. You 
go because in innocence you have done a great wrong. I go to atone for the 
great punishment which I have imposed upon you. I must win My own for- 
giveness, and also yours, as you must have Mine.” 

“Why can’t we go together? Eve and I are afraid to go by ourselves!” 
Adam begged. 

“We cannot go together.” 

“‘Won’t You ever become reconciled to us?” 
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“We will go, each his.own way,” God answered, “always seeking, always 
yearning for each other. Yet our Exiles will have to follow their separate 
courses—and Paradise must stand empty, the angels with the double-edged 
swords guarding an untenanted Garden of Eden. | 

“Only at the end of eternity, when time, curved upon itself, returns to its 
beginning, will we meet again, reconciled and at peace, neither guilty nor 


. forgiving.” 


The Rejected 


And it came to pass .. . that God did tempt Abraham, and said unto him . . . Take 
now thy son, thine only son Isaac whom thou lovest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a burnt offering. ... And they came to the place 
which God had told him of, and Abraham built an altar there . . . and bound Isaac 
his son and laid him on the altar... . And Abraham stretched forth his hand, and 
took the knife to slay his son. And the angel of the Lord called unto him .. . and he 
said, Lay not thine hand upon the lad, neither do thou anything unto him. . . . And 
Abraham looked, and behold behind him a ram caught in a thicket . . . and Abra- 
ham went and took the ram and offered him up for a burnt offering in the stead of 
his son. ... And the angel of the Lord called unto Abraham out of heaven the second 
time, and said, by Myself have I sworn, said the Lord, for because thou hast done 
this thing. . . . I will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heaven, and as the sand 
which is upon the sea shore.... 


Genesis 22 


HE last wisps of smoke curled upward from the altar on Mount Moriah. 

Abraham carefully wiped his knife and wrapped it together with the 
flint in a linen cloth. Isaac stood near him and gazed wistfully at the smold- 
ering remains of the ram. 

“Come, let us go and rejoin the young men,” Abraham said when he 
finished. Isaac did not stir. 

“Is there any question in your mind, my son?” Abraham asked kindly, 
seeing his son’s perplexity. 

“There is a question in my mind, but I do not know how to ask it.” 

“Aren’t you glad at the turn the event took?” 

“T feel glad, Father, yet in my heart I am also downcast.” 

“Would you rather have been sacrificed as a burnt offering instead of the 
ram?” 

“T do not know, Father. The event has taken place and is no longer to be 
changed, not ever. Since I have not felt the knife upon my neck, I cannot 
say with any certainty that I would rather have had it that way. But I am 
disturbed none-the-less. Was I not chosen for the sacrifice?” 

“T was ordered to sacrifice you as a burnt offering.” 

“And you agreed to do so?” 

“It was but a test of my fear and love of God.” 

“This we know now, but when God spoke to you, “Take now thy son... 


and offer him’ you did not know then that it was merely a test?” 
““No, I did not know it then.” 
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“And you would have slaughtered me, your fear and love of God over- 
coming your love of me?” 

“It did not come to pass.” 

“Of what value, then, is the test that did not test?” 

“God looks into the heart of man, and He is satisfied.” 

“Then you are doubly uncertain, Father, for now neither God nor you 
may know for a certainty. If He had known your heart, there would have 
been no need for the test. And you, who are but man, will never know 
whether your hand would not have faltered and fallen limp before the final 
stroke of the knife. Indeed, your present gladness that the test had not been 
consummated leads me to think that it would have happened that way.” 


“Then feel cheered by the thought that my love for you was greater even 
than my fear and love of God, for it seemed to me there was a note of blame 
in your words a moment ago.” 

“Alas, this cheer, too, is denied me, for though I witnessed your willing- 
ness to offer me as a sacrifice, I did not have the final proof that you would 
have drawn back at the last instant.” 

“Would you have had me disobey the command of God?” 

“Tt is not for me to say. I only observe and am led; therefore I now feel 
sad, on this account and on still another.” 

“What else troubles you, my son?” Abraham asked humbly. 

“My own part in this act which could have been great yet ended so 
strangely. During the three days of our journey to Moriah there was great 
exultation in my heart. I felt as though I was the bridegroom of creation. I 
was led here; I ascended the altar; then I descended again, and now we 
are going back to Be’er Sheba. This journey to Moriah has given you sure- 
ness in your faith and the blessing of God. What has it given me?” 

“Have you not also shown your love of both God and me in that you 
ascended the altar willingly? And is not the blessing conferred equally upon 
you in that you are my son?” 

“T ascended willingly enough, believing I was to be a sacrifice, a burnt 
offering. I descended whole and untouched, a ram preferred over me—re- 
jected, like the offering which Cain made and which was refused.” 


“Tt could not be otherwise. You are my only son through whom God’s 
blessing is to be fulfilled forever. Feel honored that you were chosen as 
the burnt offering for Moriah; be glad that the angel stayed my hand. You 
were not rejected, Isaac; you were only preserved.” 

“Yet it could have been otherwise,” Isaac mused. “He could have ac- 
cepted the sacrifice, and then restored me to you. Was not my first birth 
against the rules of nature, considering how I was begotten when you, Father, 
were old, and Mother was long past the way of women? I therefore prefer 
to consider what happened today as God’s rejection of me. It is better thus, 
for otherwise my part would be quite meaningless, going to Moriah and back 
again, even as the horse or the ass journeys here and there not knowing why 
and for no purpose that concerns it. It is strange to think of it this way, as 
being chosen and rejected at the same time. And will it always remain this 
way? Will my offspring also forever remain both chosen and rejected, al- 
ways mounting altars yet never consummating the immolation? You, Father, 
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are returning from Moriah with a blessing; but I begin to perceive that this 
journey may yet mean a curse for me and those who issue from me. You say 
I have been preserved for the fulfillment of your blessing. Now I see your 
blessing and my curse commingle in the many generations that will come 
after us. They will indeed be like the stars of heaven and the sand on the 
shore of the sea in number, but throughout the four corners of the earth they 
will be called to ascend Moriahs, only to be rejected in the end, thus mixing 
glory and humiliation.” 

“Temper your bitterness,” Abraham admonished him softly. “In the 
ardor of your youth you cry out against your rejection, only faintly realiz- 
ing that chosenness and rejection go hand in hand. I too was chosen for the 
test, yet not allowed to fulfill it, for its consummation would have meant the 
end for both you and me. But our kind, the bearers of the blessing and the 
curse, the glory and the humiliation, go on forever.” 


Abraham and Isaac descended Mt. Moriah and rejoined their two servants. 
They loaded the ass and went on their way without speaking. Only the two 
young men looked at each other meaningfully and engaged in a brief whis- 
pered conversation. 

“The old master looks very aged of a sudden.” 

“Yes, aged and tired; and Isaac is no longer a boy.” 


Jacob and Dinah 
And Jacob said to Simeon and Levi, Ye have troubled me to make me to stink 
among the inhabitants of the land .. . and I being few in number, they shall 
gather themselves together against me and slay me; and I shall be destroyed, I and 
my house. 
And they said, Should he deal with our sister as with an harlot? 
Genesis 34 


N ow that we are in Luz, a day’s rapid march from Shechem, I feel some- 
what more at ease, but not yet entirely so. The terror of God was upon 
the cities, and they did not pursue us, but we must continue to flee southward, 
to Mamre, where Father Isaac lives, for by tomorrow the cities about us may 
regain their spirit and give chase after us for what we have done in Shechem. 
And then they would destroy us from under God’s heaven. 

Simeon and Levi, these two stalwart sons of mine, I do not understand 
them at all. Reuben is hasty and passionate; Judah is troubled and gloomy; 
Joseph, little Joseph shows signs of being a dreamer. These I can under- 
stand. But not Simeon and Levi. It is almost as if they did not belong to our 
family. Were it not that Leah is gentle and subdued, and knows that in my 
heart I still do not love her despite the many sons she has borne me, I would 
almost suspect that these two were not begotten by me. 

It was a great trouble, of course, and was I not hurt by it as well as they? 
Is there a father who is not sorely grieved when his daughter, his only 
daughter is seized upon by the prince of the land and taken to his home and 
there defiled? Such things do happen, and they are a great sorrow, but the 
best the victims can do, since they are few in number, is to be silent about it. 
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And in this case it wasn’t even as bad as usual, for though Shechem did 
defile Dinah, he was anxious to marry her afterward, and he did feel such 
a great desire for her that he and his father and his entire people were willing 
to undergo circumcision so that he might marry her in accordance with the 
Law. Not many would have done as much, and this proved the honesty of 
his intentions and the nobility of his spirit. So much more reason why the 
matter should not have been pursued any further. 

For, in truth, when everything is considered, it was not such a bad arrange- 
ment. Now the people of Shechem were circumcised and like us, and Dinah 
would have become the most honored wife of the prince of the city. What 
more could we have wished for her than to become the princess of a great and 
rich city? That she was defiled before her marriage was sad, of course, but 
in time it would have been forgotten. 


I and all the other sons considered it in this light, even gloomy, brooding 
Judah, but not Simeon and Levi. “Our honor is at stake,” they insisted. 

But what is honor? And would it have been dishonorable for me to be 
the father-in-law of the Prince of Shechem, despite the regrettable incident? 
And then, too, the Shechemites were willing to trade with us and let us live 
there. 


Had I but known what Simeon and Levi planned to do, I would have fled 
and kept us out of harm’s way. But I thought I had persuaded them. I 
knew that they felt more strongly about what happened to Dinah than all 
my other sons, yet being my sons I thought they were reconciled when the 
Shechemites agreed to all our terms. And then, without saying a word of 
their intentions to me or to any of the brothers, they slew Shechem and 
Hamor and looted the city. 


“Why have you done this thing?” I cried when they returned, and they 
answered in such strange words, as if they were not at all children of Jacob 
who is Israel. “Should he deal with our sister as with an harlot?” they said. 
“Our honor has been besmirched.” 


It was then that I, who am always mild with my sons, lost my temper. 
There are many truths that the children of Israel must know if they are to 
survive, but I always believed in my heart that they would learn these truths 
in time and that it was not necessary for me to be firm with them. The wisdom 
that has guided me, and my fathers before me, and has brought us to our 
present state of prosperity, even if not of complete security, would gradually 
be learned also by my sons. But now that Simeon and Levi had endangered 
our survival by their rash and un-Israelite act, and spoken words so alien to 
the tongue of my people, I was wroth with them. “You speak of honor?” I 
shouted. “What do you know of honor? Is it the idle notions you have 
picked up in the field from the Canaanite shepherds, and at the crossroads 
from the Midianite traders that you call honor? True honor is of the spirit, 
not of the flesh, as the uncircumcised idolaters believe. What does the flesh 
know of honor? The flesh knows pleasure and pain; it knows growth and 
decay; it knows youth and age, life and death. Only the spirit, which lives 
forever, knows honor and dishonor.” 

They were crestfalien for a moment, these two violent sons of mine, and 
I thought I had made them see the light; but I was mistaken, for though their 
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heads were bowed, they muttered the same retort as before: “He has dealt 
with our sister as with an harlot.” 

“It is true,” I conceded, “Shechem has violated your sister. Were we to 
live according to the ways of our neighbors who know not the God of Abra- 
ham, what you have done would have been right and fitting. They live only 
in the flesh and know not God or the spirit of God, therefore they must avenge 
in blood all hurt to the flesh. But it is not so with us, especially when some 
restitution is given us for the wrong inflicted upon us, as Shechem was willing 
to grant. 

“And it is not only I who say this to you. We have a tradition in our family 
in regard to these matters which we would do well to follow if we are to 
survive to our appointed triumph at the end of time. Have you not heard, or 
do you not recall, what Abraham your great-grandfather did in like circum- 
stances on two occasions? For when he came to Egypt in a time of famine 
and Pharaoh was tempted by the beauty of your great-grandmother Sarah, 
he begged her to say that she was not his wife but his sister, imploring her 
in this fashion to save his life, for Pharaoh would have killed him otherwise. 
And our father Abraham acted in like manner when he later came to Gerar. 
Don’t you think that our father Abraham loved Sarah, and was concerned 
for her honor as much as you were concerned for the honor of your sister 
Dinah? Do you not think that his heart grieved when Sarah was taken to 
Pharaoh’s palace? Or perhaps you two raw youngsters overflowing with 
strength think that you love honor more than our forefather did? 


“And was it not likewise with my father Isaac when he, in his time, came 
to Gerar? It is true that my mother Rebecca was not taken by the king of 
Gerar to his palace; but simply anticipating such an eventuality Isaac passed 
word around that she was his sister and not his wife, lest they molest him 
on her account. 

“Such is the tradition of our family, and who are you to depart from it 
and bring this danger upon us? Let Esau sneer, and let the Shechemites 
think of us as they wish; their ways are not our ways; we must keep our 
eyes on another goal, and move toward a different honor.” 


But they were not convinced. “We do not know an honor that is both 
different and far off at the end of time,” Simeon said. And Levi added, “We 
felt not only hurt but also anger at the great injustice. Isn’t anger at a great 
wrong honorable? You speak of survival, but Simeon and I know that if we 
are to survive, here and now, we must show our neighbors our strength.” 

It was the foolish pride of youth speaking out of their mouths, and it had 
to be curbed because it was dangerous. Therefore, before we started on our 
flight I called all my sons together for a moment and warned them: “Simeon 
and Levi are brothers; instruments of cruelty are in their habitations. . . . 
Cursed be their anger for it was fierce, and their wrath for it was cruel... . 
For in their anger they killed a man.” 


I cursed their anger, and they said not a word in reply. But have I con- 
vinced them? Do they understand now that survival is what matters, sur- 
vival at all costs, and that one can walk away from what the uncircumcised 
call dishonor, intent upon the greater honor within? Or will their anger, now 
cursed and held in check, recoil upon them to torment them? . 
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Ruth’s Mother 


And [Naomi] said unto them: Call me not Naomi, call me Marah; for the Almighty 
hath dealt bitterly with me. 


Ruth 1 


S OMETIMES on clear mornings when the rays of the sun light up the hills 
of Judah across the Salt Sea, they appear so close that I can almost see 
Bethlehem on a hillside, and then I imagine I can also see my Ruth walking 
through its streets. At such times I think that if I were to shout loudly 
enough, “Ruth, come home; come home to your mother!” she would hear 
me and return, or at least answer me. But I do not shout to her, and when 
I do call her, it is without words, only in my heart, for I know she made her 
choice long ago and cannot hear me any longer. 


My Ruth! She is a grown woman and a mother in the land so near yet 
so remote, but now the story of her life is forever separate from mine, and 
I can only cling to the memory of my little daughter Ruth. She was such a 
gay and charming child, so carefree and seemingly thoughtless. Many a 
time, as she was just beginning to grow into womanhood, I warned my Balak: 
“She is lighthearted like a breeze. We must look after her well lest this little 
goat of the fields bring us and herself to grief.” But who could have fore- 
seen that things would turn out as they did! 


Now I look back on those days and it seems to me that I had forebodings 
of the events that followed. I well recall the day Elimelech, Naomi and their 
two sons stopped at our house on their way from famine-stricken Judah. I 
disliked Naomi at the first glance. She, a fugitive from a dry land without 
bread, a guest in our house and land, was so disdainful and haughty even 
her courteous words failed to conceal her pride. “This woman has come to 
inherit you,” the thought then passed through my mind. And when my Balak 
bid them enter and wash their feet and rest, I felt like crying to him: “Let 
these people go on their way! I do not want them in my house! They are 
the bearers of grief for this household!” But I did not say these words. They 
were guests and we had our duty to do by them, and had I spoken, Balak 
would not have listened to me. In our land one does not turn away the 
stranger. 


And then things happened quickly, and I saw their meaning yet was mute, 
for there was naught I could say that might not have sounded foolish or 
wrong. I gave them bread and meat, as Balak told me to, hoping they would 
eat and go on their way; and they would have been welcome and more than 
welcome to the meal had they but thanked us and departed. But Elimelech 
was a man of wealth, and Naomi a woman of pride, and after they had 
finished eating, and after they had said all the courteous things one says on 
such occasions, Elimelech opened his purse, full of gold and silver coins and 
bracelets and rings, and offered to pay us for the repast. Balak refused to 
take money. It is not the custom in our land to take money for food offered 
to strangers, but I saw the gleam in his eyes. He was a good man, my hus- 
band Balak, but the truth must be told, he did love gold and silver; and 
though he refused to take money as payment for the meal, he gladly assented 
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when Elimelech called Ruth and placed a precious bracelet on her arm. And 
then things could not have happened otherwise than they did. We had to 
ask them to stay for a few days and they readily agreed, for where had they 
to go? The stay was prolonged, they showered presents on Ruth, and Balak 
urged them to remain until the famine was over in Judah. 

Had I listened to the dark whispers of my heart I might still have kept 
Ruth, for there were many occasions when I could have asked them to leave, 
once the duties of Moabite hospitality had been fulfilled. But I must now 
admit it was not my Balak’s greed that stood in the way—I could have over- 
come that readily enough. It was Naomi herself who prevented me. I had 
learned to fear her without myself knowing why. She was gracious in man- 
ner, and her speech was kind, yet it was not long before I began to quake in 
her presence as if I, a daughter of one of the best families in Moab, and 
married to Balak, a descendant of Moab’s greatest king, were a mere 
servant girl. 

Oh, that famine in Judah! How I prayed that it pass and our guests re- 
turn to their home! But year followed year and the hillsides of Judah re- 
mained parched, and every summer saw a new stream of people making 
their way eastward to the towns of Moab. Elimelech, Naomi and their two 
sons stayed. In time they bought a house near ours and we became neigh- 
bors. I must say they were fine people and they wronged no one and there 
was nothing anyone could say to blame them. In my heart all that time I 
felt the great wrong coming, yet had I spoken of it I would have been scorned. 

I saw it coming long before it happened. Many a time at the end of a 
hot afternoon Elimelech came to chat with Balak on the threshing floor. I 
dreaded his errand, so much so indeed that when the blow finally came it 
was no surprise to me. “Elimelech wants our Ruth as wife for his older son 
Mahlon,” Balak told me that evening over our meat. My breath stopped for 
I knew what Balak answered him even before he told me. “Elimelech is a 
good man, and a wealthy one, and of a noble family in his land,” Balak said. 
“T therefore told him we would deem it an honor to be joined with his fam- 
ily.” “But they are strangers,” I could not help crying out. “They come 
from a land which, though not far, is foreign. They do not worship Chemosh. 
And when the famine in Judah passes they will depart and take our Ruth, 
our only daughter, with them and we may never see her again.” 

But Balak seemed not to hear me. Who knows? Maybe I had not cried 
out at all. Maybe it only seemed to me that I had cried out. For Balak said: 
“Elimelech is offering fine gifts for the bride.” And what more could I do, 
since I am but a woman and Balak had given his word. 


There was a wedding, a very fine wedding, and guests from far and near, 
and there were two altars, one for Jehovah and one for Chemosh, with sacri- 
fices at both. I did not mind it. We in Moab believe that everyone should 
go in the name of his god. It was Naomi who inspired me with fear. She 
sat among the women, the only Judean among the Moabites, and there was 
that much pride in her face as if she had been a queen. 


Strange things happened a short time later. Elimelech died, my son-in- 
law Mahlon died, his brother Chilion died. I am ashamed to admit it, but 
while everybody mourned and wailed there was a song in my heart. Now 
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Ruth would remain with me forever. Naomi might go back to Bethlehem 
or stay in Moab; it was all the same to me. Now I was sure of one thing— 
Ruth would not go away. She would marry again, this time some fine 
Moabite man in the neighborhood, and I would have her near me and I would 
be nurse to her children and my old days would be gladdened. And you 
should have seen Naomi at this time! All her pride seemed to have gone 
out of her. I almost ceased fearing her, and even pitied her at times. I 
should have known better. There was strength in that woman that we in 
Moab do not possess. 


In the end she took my Ruth away from me. 


Two years ago a traveler went by this way and we invited him into the 
house. Our life was dull now and our thoughts were sad, so we welcomed mo- 
mentary diversion, the tale of a traveler, stories from afar. He came from a 
distant land in the North, he said, and he was on his way to the land of the 
two rivers in the East. Some days before he had passed through the land of 
Judah and had stopped to rest in Bethlehem. “They tell a strange tale in 
Bethlehem,” he said, “a very strange tale indeed, about a woman from 
Moab. The whole town is talking about it.” 

I knew at once my Ruth was in that story. My face must have told on me, 
for Balak looked sternly at me to warn me; so I said nothing. “And what is 
the strange story about a Moabite woman that people tell in Bethlehem?” 
Balak asked with pretended unconcern. 

“They tell of a young woman of Moab who married the son of a man of 
Judah who had sojourned in her land, and then her husband and her father- 
in-law died, but rather than stay with her parents and her people she fol- 
lowed her mother-in-law to Bethlehem. The mother-in-law, a woman named 
Naomi, indeed entreated her to remain at home, but the young woman of 
Moab declared, ‘Whither thou goest, I will go. . . . Thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God.’ ” 

“Ts that all the woman of Moab said?” I asked the man. 

“That’s what they tell in Bethlehem,” he answered, “and they praise her 
highly for her devotion.” 

That’s what they tell in Bethlehem; but that was not all my Ruth had said. 
I knew that. For the night before she departed with Naomi I lay at her feet 
crying and begging her not to abandon me in my old age. “You are my 
child, my only child,” I cried. “And wherein am I worse than Naomi that 
you should leave me and cleave to her? You are my child, and now that her 
son is dead she is a stranger to you in every way.” 

But my Ruth, gentle, gracious Ruth, denied me. “I am indeed your 
daughter,” she said, “but a child no longer. I have known a man, and the 
grief of losing a man, and now | must go, for though Mahlon is dead I now 
belong to his people, and Naomi is a mother to me.” 

“Tt is also told in Bethlehem,” the traveler continued, “that when Naomi 
returned people wondered at her appearance and cried out: ‘Is this Naomi!’ 
and she replied, ‘Call me not Naomi, call me Marah, for the Almighty has 
dealt very bitterly with me.’ ” 

“She is a vain and false woman, this Naomi!” I could not help crying 
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out. The traveler was amazed at my outburst and Balak motioned me to be 
silent. But how could I help saying what I did? Naomi an embittered 
woman indeed! She drew my only daughter after herself to console her in 
her old age, leaving me alone, a dry old woman without child or grandchild. 

“And Ruth is again married,” the traveler told us, “‘to a man named Boaz 
and she has a little son.” 

“What is the name of this Moabite woman’s little son?” I asked. 

“Does it matter?” the man answered in puzzlement. “Enough that it is 
a strange and wondrous story and ended so marvelously well for all con- 
cerned.” But seeing my distressed eagerness he did mention that the boy 
was named Obed. 

Does it matter! Could anything matter more? And now I knew I was a 
grandmother, and that my little grandson, Ruth’s son, was named Obed. But 
daughter and grandson were alike so unattainable. The story of Ruth had 
no place in it for Ruth’s mother, not one word of the abandoned mother. 

“More they say in Bethlehem,” the traveler continued. “A strange thing 
they tell, that a great king and redeemer of mankind, one they call Messiah, 
will some day be born from the offspring of this Moabite woman and her 
husband. It is a legend in his tribe, and they all believe it in Bethlehem.” 

Perhaps the traveler told other things, I do not know, for at this I left the 
house and cried. What matters to me this strange story of a Messiah to come 
out of Judah! It is my Ruth I need, it is her little Obed that I want to take to 
my bosom, to be consoled and refreshed by her goodness and by the tender- 
ness of his childish face. Let them have their Messiah from their own kin, 
if only mine were returned to me. 


The story of the traveler troubles me very much. A year ago my Balak 
died and I was left alone. Then I decided that, happen what may, I would 
again see Ruth and also her little son. I would go to Judah. It is really not 
very far, down the hills to the Jordan, and then up into the hills—difficult 
for an old woman, but not impossible. But to this day I haven’t begun my 
. journey, and with every passing day it becomes more difficult and less likely. 
Why don’t I start out? I don’t know the true answer myself. Somehow I am 
afraid. No, neither the hardships of the trip nor its dangers stop me. I know 
that almost any day I could join a camel caravan going west, and in their 
kindness the people of the caravan might even have pity on my age and let 
me ride one of their beasts. I am afraid of other things. I fear Naomi’s 
bitter pride, which in her triumph must have grown still greater. Even more 
I am afraid of what my Ruth, now no longer mine, might think. She was 
always a good daughter, and I am sure she would receive me kindly. But 
might she not look at me as at a stranger, and in her heart think: “Who is this 
Moabite woman and what does she want of me, now that I am a mother in 
Judah and from my womb has come he who will be the progenitor of the 
Messiah?” This I fear, to be doubly denied, and probably this is why I never 
started on my journey, and never will. 

But when on clear mornings I look at the hills of Judah, I can almost see 
my lost Ruth walking through the streets of Bethlehem, proudly carrying in 
her arms her little son Obed, my little grandson Obed. It is then I feel like 
crying to her over the hills: “Ruth! Return to me, Ruth!” 








We offer below two reports on the reaction of Jews in the troubled 
South. Harry L. Goupen, editor of the Carolina Israelite and a leading 
analyst of the affairs of Southern Jews, discusses their situation today, 
caught between the moral demands exerted on them by the fight for 
Negroes’ rights and the pressures of their white Gentile neighbors. 
ALBERT VorsPAN, Executive Secretary of the Commission on Social 
Action of the Union of American Hebrew Congregations and co-author 
of Justice and Judaism, presents some composite portraits of Southern 


Jews under strain. 


Unease In Dixie 


I. Caught in the Middle 


J. PICKETT in his History of Ala- 

bama, (Charleston, S. C. 1851), 

may have been piqued when he 

found that among Alabama’s pioneers 
had been “one Abram Mordecai, a Jew.” 
It seems that in 1785 “a group of traders 
established a trading-house two miles 
west of Line Creek,” which is a few miles 
from the site of the present capital city 
of Montgomery. “All the traders,” wrote 
Mr. Pickett, “had Indian wives, but Mor- 


decai’s was considerably darkened by the 
blood of Ham.” 


Thus the American Jewish Tercenten- 
ary celebration of 1955 was of special 
interest to the Jewish community of Ala- 
bama. In addition to the display of Jewish 
contributions to American art, science, 
military service and communal responsi- 
bility, it also had the pioneer Mordecai, 
even if his squaw did have more Negro 
blood in her than the other Indians. 

Less than a year after the celebration 
the leading Jews of Alabama (and the 
rest of the deep South) were terribly 
worried over the immediate future. They 
were concerned not only about the con- 
tinued prosperity of their enterprise but 
for their actual physical well-being. And 
all of this had nothing to do with any 
national or sectional disaster or tragedy, 


By HARRY L. GOLDEN 


or with the activities of the Jewish com- 
munity itself or even with the delinquency 
of one of its number. Instead, the fear 
grew out of a continued resistance, by 
stratagems of attrition, by their Gentile 
neighbors against the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court which de- 
clared unconstitutional the segregation 
between the white and Negro races in the 
public schools. 

Thus in the deep South of 1956, the 
white man fears the Negro; the Jew fears 
the white man; and the Negro, the focal 
point of this entire embroglio, fears no 
one. And within the Jewish community 
it is significant that the fear involves 
those who have always considered them- 
selves “most” assimilated; the “most” 
successful and the “most” integrated; and 
most scared of all is the fellow who had 
a Confederate grandfather. 


It is necessary to make one point clear 
at the outset. The Jew in the South does 
not consider this problem on the simple 
basis of being either “for” or “against” 
the elimination of racial segregation. In 
fact the Jew in the South rarely thinks 
in terms of the Negro at all as he wrestles 
with this problem in his communal meet- 
ings or in the communications to his na- 
tional fraternities and religious organiza- 
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tions. Instead, he sees the problem as 
merely one of certain fixed “jeopardies,” 
any one of which is serious enough to 
threaten his security. Thus if the textile 
mills were to shut down, for instance, it 
would mean economic disaster for the 
entire South, but to the Jew it would 
mean much more. It would involve his 
constant fear that those who may deem 
themselves responsible for such a tragedy 
would automatically seek to shift the re- 
sponsibility to the Jew; charge him with 
their guilt and the punishment otherwise 
due them. 

It is also significant that in several of 
the regional conferences of national Jew- 
ish organizations, Southern Jews have re- 
ferred time and again to the anti-Semitic 
explosion during the famous Leo Frank 
case. The Jews of the South understand, 
as if by instinct, that the anger arising 
out of the Supreme Court order to de- 
segregate the public schools is of one 
piece with the frustration of the thousands 
of farmers and sharecroppers in the 
Georgia of 1913 when local banks could 
no longer finance the cotton crop. It was 
terrible economic distress that made it 
possible for a Tom Watson to unloose the 
most serious anti-Semitic campaign in the 
history of the South, culminating in the 
lynching of Leo Frank. 


HUS in the present controversy the 

Jew feels that his own dilemma is 
the result of decisions and of attitudes in 
which he has had no part, and which 
were determined by neither his wishes 
nor his conduct. In fact his personal con- 
victions are not involved at all. Here and 
there a Jew with a particular longing for 
“yichus” may say, “In our home the 
darkies always use the back door.” But 
these are isolated cases. In the entire 
South there is no one less convincing 
than a Jewish “white supremacist” (as 
tragi-comical a figure as the Negro anti- 
Semite). Of all the ethnic groups in Amer- 
ica only the Negroes and the Jews are 
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denied the luxury of two of the “con- 
stants” of our society, “white supremacy” 
and anti-Semitism. The Jew of course 
knows this. And what is even more to 
the point he knows that his opposite 
number among the white Gentiles knows 
it too. But it is precisely for this reason 
that the Gentile in the deep South has 
been pressuring the Jew to join in, or 
contribute to, his pro-segregation organi- 
zations. The white Gentile interested in 
this pro-segregation resistance values 
Jewish support highly because he con- 
siders it a “defection” from the ranks of 
the “enemy.” He places the Jewish pro- 
segregationist in the same category as the 
occasional Negro “leader” who signs a 
paper stating “We Negroes will never be 
happy in white schools.” 

The Jew is only vaguely conscious of 
the more serious implications involved in 
his acquiescence to the pro-segregation 
movement. And for this the leadership 
of some of his national religious and 
social-action organizations may have to 
bear the responsibility for a long time to 
come. Because for the Jew in the South 
such acquiescence means the confirmation 
of the frightening concept that his free- 
dom and safety, even in America, have 
a frontier—a frontier involving the 
necessity to conform to the prejudices of 
the society in which he lives. It should 
also be remembered that the Jew thinks 
of this “required” conformity in terms of 
actual survival—“What will happen to 
us here?”—despite the fact that he has 
never been excluded from the open so- 
ciety of the Gentile world. At this level 
there is considerable ambivalence in the 
Jew’s feeling toward the Negro. There is 
a sense of guilt over the fact the the black 
man, indigenous to the Southern soil for 
a dozen generations, and a “minority” 
like him, has been denied his free access 
to the open society. But there is envy too. 
The Jew envies the fact that the Negro, 
even though denied this access, never 
thinks of himself in terms of actual sur- 
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vival. All the Negro wants is to ride the 
buses, go to better schools and get better 
jobs. No one has yet heard him say “What 
will happen to us here?” 


—. racial question has made the Jew 
conscious of a basic reality in his 
relation to the open society, that is, the 
Gentile desire for Jewish separateness 
(“All the Goldstein boys in our town mar- 
ried American girls”). In recent months 
the professional hate-mongers have 
changed their anti-Semitic literature from 
“The Zionist-Bolshevik Conspiracy” to 
“The Jewish Conspiracy to Mongrelize 
the White Race.” In defending the Jews 
against this nonsense, a Montgomery 
(Ala.) editor wrote: “They contribute to 
all our charities; they head all our civic 
drives; they help the poor and sick... .” 
The italics are mine, although it was 
hardly necessary to call attention to them 
even in a city that had a Mordecai among 
its founders. Only in the small agricul- 
tural towns is this status of separateness 
accepted by the one or two Jewish fam- 
ilies, since the relationship at this level 
is so clearly defined there is no oppor- 
tunity for ambiguity at all. The Gentile 
neighbors always think of the one or two 
Jews in town in terms of a people, and it 
is from this that the few Jews draw their 
strength even though they are cut off from 
congregation and organized community. 
It is in this context that the most kindly 
disposed pro-segregationist cannot deliver 
on his promise that “it will help the Jew- 
ish people all around if they join in the 
fight for the Southern way of life.” In- 
deed, if all the Jews in the South joined 
the Citizens Councils or the Patriots In- 
corporated, the anti-Semitic pamphlet- 
eers would not lose a single “issue.” The 
Jews are smart, they’ve all joined the 
Klan in order to make it easier to mon- 
grelize the white race, the argument 
would then run. And, of course, this is 
far from fantasy. In Alabama one of the 
best known Jewish communal leaders 
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who has always fought against any “Jew- 
ish” expression on the matter of desegre- 
gation, was photographed at a meeting of 
a local charity organization seated beside 
a Negro clergyman who also attended the 
meeting. The photo was blown up and 
used by the hate-monger Asa Carter as 
evidence of the Jewish interest in mon- 
grelization. In Charlotte, North Carolina, 
one of the best-known communal leaders 
had been particularly active over the 
years in his attempts, first, to prevent a 
Jewish organization from entering a 
“friend-of-the-court” petition in the segre- 
gation cases, and later, to prevent the na- 
tional Jewish organizations from issuing 
a public expression for the desegregation 
of the public schools. Ironically this is 
the man who was specifically singled out 
by the “Patriots” and the Ku Klux Klan 
elements as the “head of the mongrelizers 
of the white race.” 

The “quality” of the pro-segregation 
forces is another factor in the dilemma of 
the Jew of the South. While the Ku Klux 
Klan of the 1920’s was predominantly a 
“‘wool-hat,” rural movement, the anti-in- 
tegration forces of 1956 include a sur- 
prisingly large percentage of urban mid- 
dle-class Southerners. This phenomenon 
has come as a severe blow to the Negro. 
He had every reason to believe that the 
Southern manufacturer, lawyer, doctor, 
agent, and white-collar worker would be 
his allies in the drive to implement the 
decision of the Supreme Court to elimin- 
ate racial discrimination in the public 
schools. For years it had been this seg- 
ment of the white society which supported 
every liberal movement in the cultural, 
educational and economic betterment of 
the Negro. When a Negro ran for public 
office, his only white support would usual- 
ly come from the best residential sections 
of the urban community. Yet at this cru- 
cial moment these same people threw their 
support to the pro-segregationists. 

This is no great mystery if we consider 
the entire process of the emergence of 
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the social classes after the overthrow of 
agriculture as the dominant way of life 
of the South. The Negro was not the only 
one segregated. In fact, the Negro, using 
the back door, had far more access to the 
white Southern middle-class than did 
the Anglo-Saxon mill-worker, service-sta- 
tion operator, or unskilled laborer. The 
stratification of the social classes was ef- 
fected at every level of the Southerner’s 
culture and religion. First he belonged to 
a “downtown” church, and when his eco- 
nomic status improved, he joined with his 
social equals and organized a new church 
in his own exclusive residential district. 
The mill-workers went to separate schools, 
separate churches, and used separate en- 
tertainment facilities. At an early age the 
“uptown” children were told not to play 
with the children “on the hill,” (cotton 
mill area). The process of dehumanization 
had gone so far that when an “uptown” 
teen-ager was seen with a girl “from the 
mill,” his parents’ only concern was ex- 
pressed in terms of “sowing his wild oats” 
or risking venereal disease; it was un- 
thinkable that anything serious could pos- 
sibly develop. 

Thus for a half-century this upper-class 
white Southerner had been running away 
from his own people, Anglo-Saxons of 
six and seven American generations, and 
now he was being asked to eliminate the 
segregation of an outsider, the black man, 
involving for him, the urban, middle-class 
Southerner, a sense of guilt which will be 
very difficult to overcome. And these are 
precisely the people from whom the Jew- 
ish storekeeper class of the South has 
sought acceptance for so long. 

Thus the Jew now fears his loss of iden- 
tity with the “best” people as much as 
he fears the more remote possibility of 
economic reprisal. 

What further makes the position of the 
Jew uncomfortable is that the Negro takes 
it for granted that he possesses the sym- 
pathy of the Jews, Yet the Negro has not 
made the slightest move toward enlisting 
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the active support of the Southern Jew in 
his fight for desegregation. His leadership 
has stated in no uncertain terms that it 
would hurt Negroes if another minority 
were to be in the forefront of their strug- 
gle. Thus the Jew is “solicited” only by the 
pro-segregationists, which adds to his deep 
sense of guilt toward the Negro. This is 
concerned primarily with a belief which 
the Jew in the South has expressed hun- 
dreds of times that the Negro serves as 
his “shock-absorber,” his kaporeh (sacri- 
ficial substitute), and that if the South- 
erners were to lose their Negro kaporeh 
they would look around for the all-time 
favorite. Furthermore it was not until 
quite recently that the Jew fully under- 
stood the “pressure” from the Negro that 
is as great as the “pressure” from the 
white supremacist. He almost overlooked 
the fact that a very large portion of his 
business comes from Negro customers. 
This is particularly true of the credit-jew- 
elry stores, the pawn shops and small loan 
companies, and the retail (mostly dry- 
goods) establishments clustered near “the 
underpass” of a thousand Southern cities 
and towns. 


HE Jew is also well aware of the fact 
T that the Negro, with all his troubles, 
does not suffer from the terrible ambiva- 
lence that the Jew knows in his day-to- 
day relations with the general community. 
With a few notable exceptions the Jew 
has shied away from participation in 
public or political affairs because the 
Gentile insists upon this Jewish separate- 
ness—“We ought to have a Jew on the 
City Council.” In his drive for full accept- 
ance in the American middle class the 
Jew steadfastly refuses to participate on 
these terms. He therefore retires to his 
Temple and Country Club where he piles 
one “Jewish” activity upon another and 
secures for himself the little honors and 
the self-expression which he feels are be- 
ing denied to him in the open society. On 


‘another occasion I have already told the 
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‘story of the Jewish manufacturer who 
fought long and hard to get on the board 
of directors of his local Community Chest. 
He came away from his first meeting with 
a heavy heart: “They gave me all the 
Jewish cards.” 

The Negro, on the other hand, seeks 
public participation on precisely the 
terms which the Jew declines: “They 
should have A Negro on the City Coun- 
cil”; “We ought to be represented on the 
Park Commission”; and “What has the 
Democratic Party of the South ever done 
for us?” Again, with few exceptions, both 
the Negro and the Jew feel themselves 
alienated from the local community. 
One, because he refuses to participate “as 
a Jew,” and the other, because he insists 
upon participation “as a Negro.” The 
white Protestant of the South loves “the 
Jewish people,” but is highly suspicious 
of the individual Jew. His emotions are in 
reverse with respect to the Negro. He 
loves the individual Negro, but hates the 
“people.” 

This alienation from the local commu- 
nity has had important sociological conse- 
quences for Jew and Negro. The Negro 
whose ancestors may have lived in a com- 
munity for over two hundred years will 
speak only of “The Negroes of the 
South,” or just “The Negroes.” He will 
rarely mention “The Negroes of Kenil- 
worth, South Carolina.” He thinks of him- 
self in terms of an entire racial and cul- 
tural civilization. The Jew also thinks of 
himself as apart from the local commu- 
nity. The name of the community on the 
masthead of his morning newspaper is 
purely coincidental. It could read “Talla- 
hassee, Florida” or “Greenville, South 
Carolina” and arouse the same lack of 
emotion. When he is on a buying trip in 
New York and meets with an old friend 
he will reply: “Yes, I have a store in the 
South.” Or he may actually say, “I have 
a store in Virginia.” Neither the Negro 
nor the Jew is likely to think in the spe- 
cific terms of the local Chamber of Com- 
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merce slogan “Watch Kenilworth Grow.” 

As part of his unwillingness to accept 
the Gentile’s terms of Jewish separateness, 
the Jew of the South has fought hard 
against being “committed” by another 
Jew, or by a national Jewish organization. 
He prides himself on being well-inte- 
grated in the Gentile society of his com- 
munity, yet he will argue for hours 
against the publication of a resolution 
passed by some organization far away 
in New York. And he does not see any 
inconsistency in this. He raises his hands 
in horror at the mere mention of a ke- 
hilla, or “organic” community, yet he 
spends many valuable hours worrying 
about some Jewish newcomer to the com- 
munity who is addicted to writing letters 
to the editor. “We have someone else to 
worry about now,” he will say. In fact, 
he makes determined efforts to control 
such “Jewish” expressions when it is with- 
in his power to do so. ‘This is really at 
the bottom of the continued activity of 
the few small anti-Zionist groups in Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, Memphis, Birmingham 
and Houston. They create the illusion 
that they are concerned with the sover- 
eignty of Israel and its effect upon Ameri- 
can foreign policy, but basically their real 
worry is that somewhere in the country 
some Zionist or Zionist group may issue 
a statement that will “commit” them in 
the eyes of the Gentile community. 


HAT about the Southern white Pro- 
W testant who does not join White 
Citizens Councils and Ku Klux groups? 
We must not forget that it was the South- 
erner himself who, through the slow and 
often cruel decades, consciously or uncon- 
sciously laid the foundations for the uni- 
versality of ideas embodied in the Su- 
preme Court’s decision to eliminate racial 
segregation. Today a very large body of 
these Southerners are convinced that en- 
forced segregation of the races can no 
longer be justified on any basis, but the 
actual problem of integrating the races in 
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the public schools is unprecedented for 
the two generations that have lived with 
the laws of Jim Crow. 

Because of racial segregation, and be- 
cause the South has never had any sub- 
stantial numbers of Mediterranean, Slav 
or other peoples of Eastern European ori- 
gin, the Southerner constituted himself in- 
to the largest single homogeneous group 
of Anglo-Saxons in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Wherever he looked he saw a 
member of the clan, a reflection of him- 
self, his origins, culture, religions and at- 
titudes. He therefore quite naturally per- 
mitted his private life to overlap into his 
public institutions. His children could run 
up and down the school corridors and dis- 
cuss their personal and family affairs 
without the slightest inhibition. Thus 
when the Southerner talks of his sister’s 
marriage he thinks in terms of the school- 
house, the church basement and the neigh- 
borhood prayer-circle or political rally. It 
is precisely at one of these levels within 
his society that his sister does indeed get 
married. Thus from school-house to jury 
box the South has been one big private 
“clubhouse.” And now he is faced with 
the necessity of disassociating his private 
life from his public institutions, and it is 
a problem that not only calls for wisdom, 
but for the good will and the understand- 
ing that this must be done. 

The situation is intensified by the 
Southerner’s very deep sense of guilt 
which affects his daily life. He has been 
willing to send the Negro children to ele- 
mentary school, junior high school, pro- 
vide dental care, lunches, transportation 
and even college training. And after all 
that trouble and cost, on the day the 
Negro receives his college diploma he also 
buys a railroad ticket to Camden, New 
Jersey, or Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
“Ah,” says the white supremacist, “we’re 
getting rid of our Nigras,” but it is not 
that simple, because this college-trained 
boy, whom the Southerner denies the 
right to use the skills which he himself 
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has taught him, leaves behind his un- 
skilled father and his illiterate brother. So 
the Southerner’s welfare and _ hospital 
costs keep abreast of his almost insur- 
mountable cost of a double education sys- 
tem. He consoles himself now and again 
with the statement that the Negro is not 
able to cope with the skills or the require- 
ments of the upgrading jobs which he de- 
nies him, but he also knows that the Ne- 
groes in the South lose over one-half their 
high school graduates each year. Out of 
107 graduates of a major Negro college 
in North Carolina in 1954, 44 were no 
longer in the state two years later; and 
of the others, 10 were working as waiters 
and janitors, while the rest were in gov- 
ernment service, in the teaching profes- 
sion and in the clergy. But the Southern- 
er’s sense of guilt goes even deeper than 
the attempt to maintain racial segrega- 
tion. He knows that in the South 15 Ne- 
groes out of every 1,000 die of tubercu- 
losis, as against a white death rate of 4 
in 1,000; and this at the height of the 
greatest prosperity we have ever known. 
Almost without exception, the condition 
of the communities in which the Negroes 
live favors the spread of tuberculosis and 
venereal disease. The Southerner knows 
too that the second biggest killer in the 
South is pregnancy, Negro pregnancy. In 
1953, 189 Negro mothers out of each 
100,000 died in child-birth as against 37 
deaths per 100,000 white mothers. 

The Southerner is fully aware of the 
fact that education takes place in many 
ways and at many levels, and that there 
is great danger at the moment that his 
children may be educated in an atmo- 
sphere of evasion. If he continues to man- 
euver and manipulate in order to circum- 
vent the duly constituted agency of the 
law, how will he explain this action to 
his children? The tragedy of the moment 
is not that the end of racial segregation is 
being delayed. The Supreme Court will 
prevail. The greater tragedy by far is that 
large groups of Southerners are being de- 
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luded; they are being served huge doses 
of self-delusion and false hopes. Politi- 
cians and wishful thinkers have been 
telling the people that the decree of the 
Supreme Court can be defeated. But the 
Supreme Court will not be defeated. 
Lastly the Southerner’s sense of guilt is 
heightened by the realization that for the 
first time he finds himself arrayed against 
his religious leaders and organizations. 
The Supreme Court’s ruling was followed 
by immediate declarations by the great 
religious denominations in the South 
overwhelmingly supporting the decision as 
an expression of their own commitments 
to the brotherhood of all people. It is still 
too early to say that the church must sur- 
render the field to the white supremacists. 
There can be little doubt of the effective- 
ness of the Southern religious leader when 
he asserts himself. In Montgomery, Ala- 


Il. A Visitor’s Account 
OE ROTHBERG is a middle-aged 


businessman in a large Alabama 

city. Although born in the North, 
he has lived in the South since boyhood. 
He and his family have a large com- 
fortable home in an outlying section of 
town and he loves the gracious Southern 
way of life. For at least two decades, Joe 
has been prominent in the business and 
civic life of the community. Until recently 
he was never conscious of any barrier in 
the full acceptance of himself and fellow 
Jews by the Christian community. But 
now he is worried. The angry backwash 
of the Till case, the Lucy incident, and 
the Montgomery bus boycott have created 
a new situation. Now, for the first time, 
he feels his full acceptance by the com- 
munity is qualified. 

Joe has always regarded himself as a 
“progressive” in race relations, and he 
has in the past worked quietly for better 
Negro housing, schools, recreational fa- 
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bama, which has recently been the scene 
of such extremism and fear, the evangel- 
ist Rev. Billy Graham conducted an inter- 
racial luncheon meeting over two years 
ago, and at the time not a single white 
supremacist raised his voice in protest. 
When this evangelist was asked to dedi- 
cate a new coliseum in Charlotte, North 
Carolina, a few months ago, he agreed on 
one condition—there must be no segrega- 
tion of the races. The event was carried 
off without a single incident. It is true 
that the main body of Southern Protest- 
antism has not yet followed up on its in- 
itial commitment, but it is equally true 
that the real contending forces in the 
South today are the Protestant churches 
and the forces of hatred and bigotry. So 
far the latter are making the most noise; 
now it is time, and past time, for the 
Protestant churches to be heard and seen. 


By ALBERT VORSPAN 


cilities: He was among those who were 
willing to have a Negro baseball player 
on the city professional ball team. While 
Joe makes it a point not to discuss such 
matters except with close personal 
friends, he recognizes segregation by 
race as a “bad thing.” But Joe does not 
believe the Southern Negro is ready for 
integration. 

Like most of his Jewish friends, Joe 
was deeply upset by the Till murder, 
but he feels that the Till boy was “look- 
ing for trouble” and that the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People by its “agitating” prevented 
justice from being done. He is violently 
opposed to the Montgomery bus boycott 
which he believes is setting back race 
relations in Alabama at least a genera- 
tion. As for the Lucy case, Joe puts it 
this way: “I say, yes, a qualified Negro 
has a right to get into the University of 
Alabama—and that will come. But the 
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Northern press has given out a phony 
picture of what happened. That girl 
wasn’t a martyr. She was nothing but a 
test case. Why, the way she rode up 
there in that shining black limousine, 
pushed herself to the front of the line, 
and flashed those $100 bills—of course 
there was trouble! Before you can have 
integration, you’ve got to educate the 
ignorant white rednecks—and you've got 
to educate the Negroes. They’re not like 
the Negroes up North. Time —time is 
what we need—and if this thing is forced, 
there'll be blood flowing on Southern 


streets like sewer water.” 


A few weeks ago there was a mam- 
moth rally of the White Citizens Council 
near Joe’s community. He didn’t go. He 
has contempt for the “dumb crackers” 
who make up the rank and file of the 
Council, but he is also well aware that 
some of the most respectable and in- 
fluential business and political leaders of 
the community have given their blessings 
and support to the Council. One or two 
of Joe’s Jewish business friends have al- 
ready joined up. The morning after the 
mass meeting one of the business leaders 
in town, a Christian of long and friendly 
acquaintanceship, dropped into Joe’s 
store. “Didn’t see you over to the rally, 
Joe. You know, these days you are either 
for us or against us. There’s just no room 
for neutrals.” 

Joe is worried about his business. 
Many of his customers are Negroes. Joe 
has always insisted that his salesmen treat 
all customers, white or black, with equal 
courtesy. Aside from his personal feelings 
about the White Citizens Council, Joe 
knows quite well that membership in the 
Council would cost him a good share’ of 
his Negro patronage. The other day, a 
loud-mouthed white dowager had stormed 
into the store, pushed her way up to Joe 
who was waiting on a Negro woman, and 
demanded that Joe help her immediately. 
When Joe said he would be with her as 
soon as he finished with his customer, 
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the woman had shrieked: “You mean 
this nigger! You wait on me this moment 
or I'll never shop in this nigger-loving 
store again!” Of course Joe had let her 
go. But what if the Council people really 
put on a boycott? Joe felt himself 
squeezed between the millstones. 


Sometimes Joe gets fearful enough to 
think of pulling up stakes and going 
North. But, in middle age—it’s not easy. 
Sometimes it all seems so hopeless. Even 
his own daughter, Barbara, feels he’s 
wrong on the racial issue, that segrega- 
tion is plain silly. Right or wrong, how- 
ever, Joe is scared. He feels that the 
ground on which he has built a solid 
life is slipping from under him, and the 
future stretches before him strange and 
darkly uncertain. ... 

In many respects, Joe is typical of Jews 
in the Deep South. Part of a small Jewish 
community, usually a merchant and there- 
fore susceptible to economic pressures 
from the White Citizens Council on the 
one hand and Negroes on the other, the 
Jew in this haunted section is a deeply 
troubled soul. Like Joe, the overwhelming 
majority of Southern Jews recognize the 
moral issue in this conflict. Only a very 
few Jews argue in favor of racial segre- 
gation. There are exceptions, one or two 
of them prominent. 


MET Jews in Alabama, Louisiana, and 

Mississippi who are unashamed mem- 
bers of White Citizens Councils. However, 
in virtually all such cases, these people are 
held in low regard by Jews, except where 
it is believed that irresistible economic 
pressure forced such membership. There 
can be little question that if one were 
to assemble a group of Jews at random 
and put them in a room, and do the same 
with a random group from the community 
at large, there would be a sharp differ- 
ence in basic attitudes between the two 
groupings. But this does not mean that 
most Jews are prepared to oppose segre- 
gation publicly; only a handful are. 
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Joe is more or less typical in other 
respects too. Despite his conflicts, he is 
essentially a decent human being. Like 
the overwhelming majority of Southern 
Jews, he wants no truck with the White 
Citizens Councils. 

Because he feels vaguely guilty at his 
own silence in the face of evil, Joe, like 
most Southern Jews, subtly misrepresents 
the racial situation. He swallows the care- 
fully-cultivated myth that race relations 
were fine until the NAACP “agitated” 
the Negroes. And he seizes upon statistics, 
however phony, which seek to indicate 
the high rate of Negro illiteracy, tuber- 
culosis, crime, etc. This information helps 
to provide defenses, however feeble, to 
protect his self-esteem. 


The intensity of reactions of Jewish 
laymen on this issue vary considerably 
from community to community. The range 
is from vigilant concern and apprehen- 
sion as to the possible repercussions upon 
the Jewish community—the characteristic 
mood in large metropolitan centers like 
New Orleans and Atlanta—to near-panic 
and hysteria in such communities as 
Montgomery and Selma, Alabama, and 
Shreveport, Louisiana. Jewish leaders in 
these latter communities fear that the 
furies of fanatical hatred can quickly be 
turned against them if Jews become iden- 
tified with the forces of desegregation. 


RANK BLOOM is a young man in 
FE: hurry. Still in his early 30’s, he 
owns a network of thriving businesses in 
a medium-sized town in Mississippi. 
Frank is intelligent, vigorous and liberal. 
He does not believe in racial segregation. 
In many quiet ways, he has demon- 
strated his friendship for the Negroes in 
the community. Any Negro with some- 
thing on his mind knows he has free ac- 
cess to Frank’s office. Frank has arranged 
college scholarships for several promising 
Negro youngsters, and he has even un- 
dertaken a revolutionary step in his com- 
munity: hiring a Negro as a salesman in 
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the store. But Frank draws a sharp line 
between what he will do as an individual 
citizen and what he will do as a member 
of the Jewish group. 

Frank is an influential Jewish leader, 
not only in his community but through- 
out his regional area. Because his busi- 
nesses are conducted almost completely 
by a group of skilled managers, Frank 
is free to devote most of his time and 
considerable energy to Jewish organiza- 
tional work. He is president of the syn- 
agogue, a leading member of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Committee, B’nai B’rith, and 
virtually every Jewish group in the.com- 
munity. Until the segregation crisis de- 
veloped, many of Frank’s friends thought 
that the young man was headed for cer- 
tain national leadership in the Jewish 
community. But the segregation fight has 
changed that. 


Frank’s attitude toward the national 
Jewish groups now alternates between re- 
sentment and flaming anger because, he 
feels, the agencies through their public 
statements supporting integration have in- 
jured Southern Jewry. Frank attributes 
the sudden blossoming of anti-Semitic 
literature in the area to the actions of 
Jewish agencies. He is fearful that the 
Jews will become suspect in their own 
communities as a result of the national 
Jewish groups’ “shooting their mouths 
off.” Strengthening Frank’s fear on this 
score was the comment of his own doctor, 
a non-Jew, who led him to his waiting 
room, picked up a copy of the New York 
Times, and pointed to an article on the 
front page which described a statement 
by a national Jewish group in support 
of the Montgomery Negroes. “How come 
you people siding with the Nigra?” the 
doctor drawled. “Seems like the Jewish 
race and the white race ought to stand 
together. We white people ain’t gonna 
let anybody, I mean anybody, change our 
way of life.” 

That night Frank wrote the first of 
many letters to national Jewish agencies, 
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urging that they stop “making public 
pronouncements on integration.” He in- 
sisted that Jewish statements only “ex- 
acerbate the situation and harm us with- 
out helping the Negroes.” “We Jews in 
the Deep South are not expendable,” he 
declares gravely, “and we do not intend 
to be sacrificed by self-righteous leaders 
in New York who haven’t the foggiest 
conception of what is going on down 
here.” 

It is common knowledge that Frank 
also made it clear to his own rabbi that, 
as one of the largest contributors to the 
synagogue, he will not tolerate any ac- 
tions by the rabbi which would identify 
the synagogue with the forces of in- 
tegration. “Even though I happen to 
agree with your views, I will do every- 
thing in my power to prevent you from 
saying or doing anything that injures 
the status and security of myself, my 
business, and other members of the con- 
gregation. Maybe I can’t do anything 
about the Jewish agencies in New York 
—but I can do something about my 
temple.” Frank doesn’t like to call this 
an ultimatum. He insists that he is merely 
expressing the overwhelming sentiment of 
the Jews in his community, and through- 
out the Deep South, who do not want any 
Jewish spokesmen committing them to a 
public controversy they want desperately 
to avoid. 


Frank symbolizes almost all Jewish lay 
leadership in every Jewish community in 
the Deep South: profound disquiet about 
the role of national Jewish organizations 
in the segregation conflict. In some Jew- 
ish communities—notably Montgomery 
and Selma—this attitude approaches 
paranoia. The villain of the piece, re- 
sponsible for the actual and potential 
difficulties of Southern Jewry, is not the 
segregationist or the White Citizens 
Councils—but “Jewish agencies.” Jewish 
lay leaders of the South, with few excep- 
tions, believe that the national Jewish 
organizations have coupled Jew and 
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Negro in the public mind and thus have 
exposed small, weak Jewish communities 
to the implacable hatred which has been 
evoked by the battle over segregation. 
“You people are like Hitler,” one such 
Southern Jew told a representative of a 
national Jewish organization. “You’re 
stirring up anti-Semitism down here.” 

It is difficult to assess precisely what 
effect such pressures have had on Jewish 
institutions. The record is mixed. Sev- 
eral synagogues in the Deep South, de- 
spite the rumblings of some of their lay 
leaders, have refused to apply restraints 
on the right of their rabbis forthrightly 
to interpret Judaism and its relevance 
to the current climate of the South. But 
many synagogues have “called the rabbi 
on the carpet” and virtually silenced 
them on the segregation issue. Southern 
constituencies of national Jewish organi- 
zations have exerted strong pressure upon 
their national bodies to soften their 
stands or to stop making public state- 
ments on this subject. Several B’nai 
B’rith lodges threatened to secede from 
the national organization; a recent visit 
by Philip Klutznick, president of B’nai 
B’rith, apparently helped to calm the 
storm—but pressures on the organization 
to avoid public statements continue to be 
felt by the national and regional offices. 
The American Jewish Committee has ar- 
ranged a series of conferences in the 
South at which representatives of South- 
ern communities have sought to make 
the agency aware of their situation. While 
national Jewish agencies deny that their 
desegregation stands have been weakened 
by Southern pressures, civil rights or- 
ganizations which have always looked to 
Jewish agencies for leadership are con- 
scious of a decided slackening of mil- 
itancy on the part of some national Jewish 
bodies. 

A few Jewish communities in the South 
have sought to use their allocations to 
Jewish organizations as a club to force 
these bodies to play down their desegrega- 
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tion activity. The National Community 
Relations Advisory Council, coordinating 
body for Jewish community relations, re- 
ceived such a letter from an Alabama 
Jewish community written on an official 
letterhead—but unsigned. It is known 
that some individual contributors to vari- 
ous national Jewish fund-raising drives 
have reduced or cancelled their contribu- 
tions in protest against Jewish participa- 
tion in the desegregation effort. 


ERCY is a Southerner in every 

sense. He was born and raised in 
the large, luxurious home in which he 
now resides with his wife and family. 
His family roots go back to the Civil War, 
and he remembers vividly the horrifying 
tales about Reconstruction that he 
learned at his ‘grandfather’s knee. Percy 
is delicate of feature, almost effete, and 
it is impossible to speak to him without 
thinking of fading aristocracy. His mother 
is an old woman now, and she lives by 
herself in a large apartment with three 
servants to tend to her needs. 


Percy, like many of his friends is a 
Southerner first, a Jew second. He is mar- 
ried to a non-Jewish girl, a Baptist. He 
is amused by the tireless efforts of his 
mother-in-law to show him the light of 
Jesus; he regards it as a huge joke that 
his mother-in-law has lately become in- 
trigued by the writings of Gerald L. K. 
Smith. To Percy, whose racial views are 
not illiberal and to whom any suggestion 
of violence would be deeply repugnant, 
the basic issue in the segregation con- 
flict is sexual. It is fear of miscegenation 
which is at the bottom of the Southerner’s 
fear of integration, he believes. “First 
it’s the classroom, then the front room, 
then the dining room, and then the bed- 
room, you know,” he observes. 

Percy knows that segregation will pass, 
and he accepts this in a rather languid 
way. His main concern is that Jews 
should not do anything as Jews in this 
matter. He doesn’t like Jews to be dif- 
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ferent from their neighbors, “to stick out 
like a sore thumb.” Percy is uneasy about 
many current trends in Jewish life, and 
especially in Reform Judaism, which de- 
part from the “classical” Reform pattern in 
which he and his family were nurtured. 
In any case, what really moves him is 
not the segregation controversy, which 
somehow seems remote to him, but the 
Israel question. If only Jews would “stop 
being led by the nose by the Zionists and 
would think of America first,” he la- 
ments. 


Many Southern Jews are assimilated, 
as American as any American, only more 
so, and bitterly resent the possibility that 
they will be set off as “different.” These 
are the kind of people who feel partic- 
ularly threatened by any semblance of 
anti-Semitism; their solution is to be 
paragons of good behavior, thus demon- 
strating to the non-Jew that, contrary to 
all the myths and canards, the Jews are 
just like everybody else. Or, at any rate, 
these particular Jews, bred in the South, 
are not different. These Jews insist that 
“until this segregation thing happened, 
we were completely accepted and inte- 
grated.” And, in fact, very frequently 
leading Jewish citizens are among the 
leaders of the Community Chest, Chamber 
of Commerce, Rotary, and similar groups. 
But purely informal social mingling after 
dark between Jews and non-Jews is sharp- 
ly limited. The Jewish country clubs at- 
test to that. The most obvious refutation 
of the Southern Jew’s claim that he is 
secure and integrated is his current 
agonizing anxiety as to the possible loss 
of his status, prestige, and business. Se- 
cure people do not get that scared. 

Percy is the kind of minimal and fear- 
ful Jew who was described by a prom- 
inent Jewish leader as a “sterile stalk of 
grain.” To Percy, as to others whom he 
symbolizes, Judaism means nothing be- 
yond occasional worship and_ possibly 
religious education for the youngsters. 
Success and acceptance are the new gods, 
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and Percy worships at these altars. While 
conformity may be the “hobgoblin of 
small minds,” to Percy it is the path to 
safety and security. 


Meas GOLDSTEIN is an impressive 
and successful attorney in a large 
metropolitan Southern city. He shares a 
plush and tastefully decorated office with 
his three partners. Born and raised in the 
South, Morris was educated in the North 
and retains no vestige of a Southern ac- 
cent. He lives with his wife, a non-Jewish 
girl who was his childhood sweetheart, 
and two children in an old, rambling 
home with acres of green and gently 
sloping hills, 

Morris has two distinguishing charac- 
teristics. One is his boundless, almost 
compulsive energy. He thrives on a back- 
breaking schedule of office work, on top 
of which, to the dismay of his wife, he 
happily piles civic and Jewish organiza- 
tional activity. The second is his social 
idealism. Morris allows no room for con- 
jecture as to where he stands on any im- 
portant political and social issue; that 
includes racial segregation. He is against 
it—emphatically, publicly and eloquently. 
Where virtually every prominent white 
leader, Jew or non-Jew, shuns the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People as if it were contaminated, 
Morris gives to its local chapter time and 
legal guidance freely and generously. The 
occasional brickbats thrown his way he 
accepts in high good humor. The sur- 
prising thing is that he is subjected to 
so little abuse. Morris explains it this 
way: “I don’t make any bones as to 
where I stand. Whether people agree with 
me or not, they respect my honesty.” 

Morris is convinced that segregation is 
doomed, and that a “new South” is al- 
ready emerging. The job of the Jewish 
community, he believes, is to see beyond 
the confusion and clamor of today and 
to help shape the South which is growing 
out of the present chaos. “I don’t go for 
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rituals and theological creeds, so maybe 
I’m not a very good Jew,” Morris says. 
“But if we stand for certain principles as 
Jews, if we mean what we preach, then, 
brother, now is the time for Jews in the 
South to get up on their hind legs and 
be counted. Sure, we won’t be popular, but 
is this a popularity contest we’re in? Jews, 
more than any other people, shoul know 
what this White Citizens Council business 
and this race hatred means. Didn’t we 
Jews accuse the Christian world of not 
standing up fast enough and strongly 
enough against Hitler’s persecution of the 
Jews? Well, how in hell can Jews be 
neutral in this situation?” 


Morris is a rare bird in the South and 
in the Southern Jewish community. A 
few kindred spirits can be found in the 
large, cosmopolitan centers; but they are 
exceedingly rare in the smaller commun- 
ities. For the most part, those Jews who 
feel this way keep their views to them- 
selves. In many Southern communities, 
small informal committees of Jewish 
leaders have been organized to meet reg- 
ularly to talk over current developments 
in the segregation fight in their own com- 
munities. Usually they reinforce each 
other’s fears and anxiety. Fellows like 
Morris, despite their prestige, are usually 
not included in such gatherings. They are 
regarded as “firebrands who only muddy 
the waters.” In one large Alabama city, 
a young labor lawyer, much like Morris, 
quickly lost his sesame to Jewish “high 
society” when he condemned the plans 
for a new Jewish community center be- 
cause they included provision for separate 
toilets and water fountains for whites and 
Negroes. In the present mood of the South 
and its Jewish community, the Morris 
Goldsteins are fighting a valiant but lone- 
ly battle. 


ABBI BENJAMIN is the spiritual leader 
R: a large congregation in a metro- 
politan center of the South. He has min- 
istered to the same congregation for more 
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years than he cares to remember and is 
widely known throughout the area. He 
has a well-earned reputation as a spokes- 
man of “prophetic Judaism” and a liberal, 
courageous exponent of social justice. 
Long before the Supreme Court decision, 
he had made known from pulpit and plat- 
form his deeply-held conviction that racial 
segregation is irreligious and immoral. He 
had always worked openly with the small 
anti-segregation groups which labored pa- 
tiently in the South. The rabbi was moved 
and gratified by the Supreme Court de- 
cision and felt that, now that the law of 
the land had been enunciated, it was his 
responsibility to help implement it in his 
own community as soon as possible. 

Accordingly, he joined with like- 
minded religious and community leaders 
in a public plea for prompt desegrega- 
tion. Then, to his consternation, the roof 
fell in on him. A blistering barrage of 
anonymous letters and telephone calls 
threatened his personal safety and his 
synagogue. He was excoriated and vili- 
fied as “the Red Rabbi” by White Citi- 
zens Councils orators. A few old friends 
and neighbors avoided him. The news- 
papers cynically exploited his role, seek- 
ing to make him the lightning rod in the 
controversy. Leaders of his congregation, 
white-faced with fear, pleaded with him 
to stop his campaign. It was thought nec- 
essary to allow plainclothesmen to sit in 
the congregation during High Holy Day 
services in order to prevent possible vio- 
lence. Shaken by the fury of the public 
reaction, and deeply concerned by the 
fears of his congregation, torn by the 
conflicting demands of conscience and 
security, the rabbi sadly agreed to re- 
linquish his position of leadership and to 
let the Christians carry the ball in the 
segregation struggle. 

Few synagogues in the South have not 
felt the impact of the mounting segrega- 
tion crisis. A synagogue in Mississippi 
informed the national organization with 


which it is affilis'xd that its board had, 
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by unanimous action, determined that 
“segregation is neither a Jewish nor a 
moral issue.” Several congregations in 
Georgia, Louisiana and Mississippi have 
presented virtual ultimata to their rabbis 
to cease and desist from public utterances 
on segregation. Some congregations early 
in 1956 ordered their rabbis not to at- 
tend an informal conference which had 
been organized in Daytona Beach, Flor- 
ida, to permit the rabbis of the Southeast 
to discuss the segregation issue with their 
colleagues. Others refused to pay the 
rabbis’ expenses to any such meeting. 
One congregation in Louisiana suggested 
that its rabbi, if he could not restrain his 
penchant for writing letters to the editor, 
should at least drop the “rabbi” from his 
title and write as a private citizen without 
“involving the congregation.” 


Freedom of the pulpit is imperiled in 
the Deep South. Some rabbis have vir- 
tually surrendered it without a fight. One 
rabbi in Alabama has never preached on 
race relations during the entire generation 
of his ministry; if he did, he understands 
that he would have to “take the first train 
out of town.” Many rabbis have had their 
freedom to speak and teach and apply 
their convictions in the community se- 
verely circumscribed by their boards. 
Most are frustrated and pulled apart by 
the conflicting demands of their fearful 
laymen and the nagging demands of their 
conscience. Many are intimidated. Some 
are seeking pulpits elsewhere. In any case, 
most rabbis in the Deep South are cau- 
tious, take virtually no public positions, 
stay away from the NAACP, walk on 
eggs in their sermons, and do what little 
they can within Ministerial Associations, 
if they are members of such bodies. 

In these circumstances, the rabbi in 
the South and especially the Deep South 
who insists upon speaking the bold word 
is not only relatively rare—he is fre- 
quently in hot water. That a few have 
refused to follow the path of expediencey 
and neutrality in the face of formidable 
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difficulties is a tribute to their courage- 
ous devotion to their high calling. 


Ws DO so few rabbis take the risk 
which Rabbi Benjamin took? Why 


do so many spiritual leaders play it safe? 
One answer is that many rabbis feel that 
they have a responsibility to avoid state- 
ments and actions which their con- 
gregants might regard as_ harmful. 
“Look,” a rabbi in a small Alabama town 
told me, “I could be a hero and shoot 
my mouth off, sure. And the worst that 
would happen is that I would pack up 
and move up North and take a congrega- 
tion up there. But what about my con- 
gregants? A reckless statement by me, 
their spokesman in the community, might 
do serious harm to their businesses. It’s 
not so easy for them to run away. I don’t 
keep quiet because I’m afraid, but be- 
cause I feel I owe a responsibility to my 
own people. By being careful, I think I 
am rendering them a service.” 


Related to this is the belief held by 
many Southern rabbis that Jewish leader- 
ship in the desegregation fight in South- 
ern communities does not benefit the cause 
of desegregation. They believe that, in- 
asmuch as the Southern Jewish commu- 
nity is so small and relatively uninfluen- 
tial in the Bible Belt, Christian leaders 
must carry the ball in this struggle. If 
Christian clergymen and laymen initiate 
activity, these rabbis contend, we will and 
can join with them. But the rub in this 
argument is the almost total failure of the 
Southern church to practice its preach- 
ments. The Roman Catholic Church, es- 
pecially in-Louisiana and North Carolina, 
is blazing a trail which points the way to 
the path of religious duty; but too few 
follow it. A clergyman in Tuscaloosa told 
me that Protestants in the area were too 
busy combating alcohol to get involved 
in the segregation conflict. A Protestant 
minister in Montgomery, asked how he 
could reconcile his Christianity with his 
silence on the race question, replied with 
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a smile: “I have to guard my tongue in 
my own sermons and, when I must say 
something, I just talk to the Lord. We 
believe in equality, all right, but I guess 
we have to say that some people are more 
equal than others.” 


At least twenty Protestant ministers 
have been forced out of their pulpits for 
refusing to conform to the prevailing seg- 
regationist attitude. Their departure not 
only removed from the scene potential 
leaders but, obviously, gave pause to 
other clergymen who might have been 
inclined to speak out. Even in the Cath- 
olic community, with its traditions of 
authoritarian discipline, sharp resistance, 
bordering on revolt, has marked the re- 
action of many laymen to Archbishop 
Joseph Rummel’s stand on desegregation 
in Catholic schools in New Orleans. A 
noisy and vigorous organization of Cath- 
olic laymen has led the fight against de- 
segregating these schools. It appears like- 
ly that the Catholic prelate may have to 
use the formidable weapons that his 
authority allows, including excommunica- 
tion, in order to carry through his an- 
nounced plans for integrating Catholic 
schools. The task of Jewish leadership in 
the South would be much easier if the 
churches of the South were to stand firm- 
ly against racial discrimination. 

The Jewish community of the South is 
being tested by the segregation crisis, and 
the test may extend for decades. A com- 
pulsive and slavish bid for acceptance by 
the white Christian community impairs 
the ability of the Jewish community to 
confront a bold ethical challenge. Nor are 
the Jews themselves immune from the 
poisonous atmosphere which afflicts the 
South as a result of its morbid preoccupa- 
tion with race. But there are also signifi- 
cant positives which must be weighed, in- 
cluding especially the young people who 
are not wedded to a dead past. The truth 
is that the segregation crisis confronting 
Southern Jewry is not merely a challenge 
—it is also an opportunity. 








They're Killing Jews 
on Sackman Street! 


By ARTHUR GRANIT 


kaftan long and black, was going from house to house on our street. 
He went up to see the Featheplucker, came down and walked by Fat 
Moish the Dope, walked in to see Gussie the Beautician, visited Kirshenbaum 
the Tenant, walked past Louie the Lip, visited Dickstein the Butcher, Perkins 
the Barber and now stood in front of my friend Usher the Landlord’s house. 
“Hey, Usher!” I said from the curbstone. “What’s the rabbi doing in 
front of your house?” 
“He’s looking,” said Usher. 
“‘What’s he looking at?” 
“There’s no law that says he can’t look,” said Usher. “If he wants to 
look, he can look!” 
“Hey, Usher!” I said. “What’s the rabbi going up your stairs?” 
“He’s going up to ask for money,” said Usher. “Don’t worry—he’ll be 
down soon. When my father sees him, he’ll give him—but good! My father 
don’t like rabbis. He says they’re all crooks.” 


“Hey, Usher!” I said. “Why ain’t the rabbi coming down out of your 
house?” 

“You're absolutely right,” said Usher. “He should’ve been down a long 
time ago! Maybe something happened.” 

Putting a rabbi with Usher’s father in one room meant trouble, and so, in 
a flash, Usher and I were racing across the street and up into the Landlord’s 
house. 

Into the house we ran, expecting the worst; instead, there sat Usher’s 
mother and the rabbi quietly at the kitchen table. 

“Is this the way to come into a house when a rabbi is here?” asked Usher’s 
mother. “Sit down and show some respect!” 

And so Usher and I sat down at the table, but not before his mother took 
out a rag, wet it, and wiped his face amid loud protests. 

“Sh!” she said. “Your father’s asleep! No noise! Sit down and listen. 
Maybe you'll learn something.” 


R‘: LEVI, a tiny man with earlocks showing from under his hat, with 











This is Arthur Granit’s first appearance in Midstream. Mr. Granit, who is a high school teacher 
in Brooklyn, has attracted wide and enthusiastic attention during the past couple of years for 
his stories. 
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And so Usher and I, Usher with his face nice and clean, sat down, staring 
into the face of the rabbi. 

“You were saying . . .” said Usher’s mother to the rabbi. 

“I was saying!” said Reb Levi. “I was saying that the roof of the shul is 
caving in. Lumber, we need to fix it. Money, we need for lumber. And so 
I came to you.” 

Usher’s mother’s face was suffused with light. 

“Is it right?” asked the rabbi. “Is it right that when it rains and Jews are 
praying down below that rain should come down upon them? Is it right, 
I ask you?” 

“No!” she answered. “It ain’t right!” 

“And when the plaster from the ceiling begins to fall down, piece by piece! 
Is it right that we should get it on the head? You’re a good Jewish woman— 
tell me!” he asked. 

“A good Jewish woman! My sins are as full as the ocean is wide,” she 
sighed. “But it ain’t right!” 

And she arose, went to the cupboard and extracted from the deep 
interior a little metal box. Prying it open, she took out some coins and 
handed them to the rabbi. 

“God bless you!” said Reb Levi. 

“I wish I could give more,” she said. “But now go, go quickly!” And 
to Usher she said, “Show Reb Levi the way downstairs.” 


Usher and I rose to lead him into the hallway. And I remember that just 
as the door closed behind us, I could hear Usher’s father come into the 
kitchen, then the click of a switch. 


“Electric cost money!” came his voice as the kitchen went into darkness. 


N ABOUT this time, there lived a Pole named Big Pyotr, not far from 
our street. And this Pole had a wife named Mrs. Pyotr, a son named 
Little Pyotr and a daughter named Mary. And in our neighborhood they 
were the only Christians for miles around. 

Big Pyotr had a house that stood removed from the street. Around this 
house was a big yard, where he kept all kinds of junk, which he collected 
God knows where and God knows how: old broken automobile parts, flat 
tires, pieces of lumber, broken baby carriages, plumbing for toilets, glass 
for windows and all kinds of things. Once in a while, he sold something— 
a washer for a faucet, a seat for a toilet, a wheel for a carriage or whatever 
you needed. You had only to ask for something, and he would turn up 
with it. 

I remember standing outside of Usher’s house one day when Big Pyotr 
became the subject of conversation. 

“‘What’s he doing on our street?” asked Perkins the Barber. 

“A goy is also a person!” Usher’s father answered. 

“I know what kind of a person Pyotr is!” Kirshenbaum the Tenant said, 
standing outside his dry-goods store. “Eats, he eats like a horse! Drinks, 
he drinks like a fish! Steals like a wolf! A head like an ox! I trust him 


like I trust a snake!” 
“One thing at least I can say for him is that he lives right next to the shul,” 
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Gussie the Beautician said, trying to be fair. 
“Some recommendation!” answered Usher’s father. 


“He lives right next to the shul, all right,” Kirshenbaum the Tenant 
said. “Comes time to say prayers in the evening, then the Polack is bang- 
ing away, fixing a washboard! A Jew goes to shul to say maariv. Is there 
anything wrong in that? Then, zip! zip! the Polack is sawing wood! He 
doesn’t have time all day to saw wood, but when maariv comes, he saws! And 
when good people, all dressed up, go to shul on Saturday morning, what do 
they see as they pass but a drunken Polack standing outside his gate drink- 
ing from a bottle! Is this a sight for Jews to see right before they enter a 
Holy Place? If he were only a goy, I wouldn’t mind. This is not a goy. It’s 
not even a person. It’s a Polack!” 

“T won’t hear another word against the Polack!” Usher’s father cried. “It’s 
true, he’s a Polack, but the Polack is a worker too!” 

“Some worker,” Kirshenbaum the Tenant jeered. “I know the kind of 
worker he is. He works hard stealing from us! Let him but smell out an 
empty house and hotch! potch! the plumbing is gone! Put something in 
front of your nose, and before you can breathe once, pish! pash! the Polack 
came! and the Polack took! and the Polack went! Whatever belongs to you, 
belongs to him.” 

“‘What’s a goy doing on our street?” Perkins the Barber asked. 

**All I know,” Dickstein the Butcher said, “is that his wife is a cash cus- 
tomer. She comes into the store, buys kosher meat—the best cuts. And she 
never argues about price.” 

“No wonder he likes her!”’ said Perkins the Barber. 

“And why shouldn’t she buy kosher meat?” asked Usher’s father. “Where 
else could she buy any other kind of meat?” 

“And on Friday she comes into the grocery,” said Grossman the Grocer, 
“and buys candles.” 

“Saving on electric,” said Usher’s father, the expert. “But I'll excuse her. 
She’s a simple shickse.” 

“Simple!” cried Kirshenbaum. “Did you forget already how they burned 
us and killed us, left and right, in Poland? Did you forget? It was only 
yesterday! Because if you forgot, I still remember! The earth trembled 
from those hooligans, those ‘simple’ souls, those bastards! They were simple, 
all right. To kill a Jew was very simple to them—like killing a pig! What 
are those bastards doing on our street? Didn’t we have enough of them in 
Poland?” . 

“The world is for everybody—even for goyim,” insisted Usher’s father. 

“Yes. The world is for everybody—for everybody but Jews!” said Kirsh- 
enbaum the Tenant. 

“Even for Jews, even for Jews,” persisted Usher’s father. 

““What’s the Polack doing on our street? That’s what I want to know,” 
asked Perkins the Barber. 


Or evening, Usher and I were standing outside the candy store, peering 
into the window. 
“I wish I had a dollar,” said Usher, with his face against the plate-glass. 
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“What would you buy?” I asked. 

“I'd buy that train, the one with the smoke stack and the signal light in 
the front,” said he, pointing into the window. 

“Ii / had a dollar,” I said, “I’d buy that metal racing car and the army 
with the tin soldiers for the other fifty cents. What’s the good of throwing 
away a buck on only one toy wien you can buy two for the same money?” 

Usher thought a while, then turned to me and said, “Ask me again what 
I’d do if I had a dollar.” 

“Usher,” I said, “what would you do if you had a dollar?” 

“Tf I had a dollar, I’d buy the lotto game, the dominoes, the checker board, 
the pack of cards, the whistle, the brass knuckles, the handcuffs, the gun, 
the paper bullets, and the bulls-eye!” he said, counting on his fingers. “That 
makes ten. Ten cents each. Ten times ten is one hundred cents or one dollar. 
That way I would have ten things for the same dollar. When I get tired of 
the lotto, a little brass knuckle work would help out. When I get tired of the 
brass knuckles, bang! I’d shoot right into the middle of the bulls-eye! You 
never know when a gun comes in handy.” 

Suddenly, from below, our conversation was interrupted by a child’s 
_ weeping. 

“Hey, kid,” I asked, “what’re you cryin’ about?” 

No answer. The crying became more insistent. 

Don’t you begin crying, I said to myself. Whatever you do, don’t cry in 
front of Usher just because the kid is crying! How would it look? 

“Hey, kid! If you want to cry, get away from here and cry somewhere 
else,” Usher said to the child, and turned back to the window. “It’s your 
turn now,” he said to me. “You’re walking down the street. You know 
from nothin’. In front of you, you suddenly see somebody drop a buck. You 
look to the right. You look to the left. Nobody’s looking. Bang! Down you 
go, and in a flash you slip the dough into your pocket. It’s fair! The person 
who lost it had no right to lose it in the first place. Now, suppose the cops 
get you and begin to ask questions about that lost buck. How’re you goin’ to 
explain it? So you gotta get rid of it. It’s burning a hole in your pocket! 
Now, what are you goin’ to buy for that dough?” 

Between Usher and the crying child I felt crushed, so bending down, I said, 
“Who are you, kid? Why are you cryin’? Did your mother hit you or 
something?” 

All at once, the child stopped weeping and looked straight up at me. 

“Who are you, kid?” I asked. “What’s the matter?” 

“It’s the Polack’s son, Little Pyotr,” said Usher in disgust. 

Then it was that Little Pyotr’s face took shape, and I saw the high cheek- 
bones, the tiny turned-up nose, pale blue watery eyes, and the white hair 
shining in the light from the candy store. 

“What are you doing on this street?” Usher asked angrily. “You got no 
business here!” 

“T’m lost,” said Little Pyotr, the Polack’s son. 

“Lost!” cried Usher in amazement. “Now that’s a hot one. You live only 
five blocks from here and you’re lost! I never heard of such a thing. What 
are you—dumb? You’re a real dumb Polack. Go on home!” 
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“How can I go home when I’m lost?” said Little Pyotr. 

“Look, kid,” said Usher, “you walk two blocks ahead, you turn to the 
right; walk one block, you turn to the left; walk two blocks, turn to the 
right; walk one block, pass the shul. And you’re home. Now,” said Usher, 
“do you know how to get home?” 

“No,” said Little Pyotr, the Polack’s son. “I’m still lost!” 

“What a dumb kid!” said Usher. “I tell him how to go home—I prac- 
tically draw a diagram for him. And he don’t know nothing! Just a dumb 
Polack!” 

“Yeh,” said Little Pyotr, “I’m a dumb Polack. I don’t know nothing.” 

“Usher,” I said cautiously, “let’s take the kid home.” 

“I’m not taking no kid home!” said Usher. 

“Imagine!” I said, thinking very rapidly. “A kid’s missing. The mother’s 
tearing her hair out, crying. The father is dragging the river for the body. 
In the middle of everything, you and I show up with their kid.” 

“They'd arrest us for kidnapping!” 

“No—nuttin’ like dat.” 

“What then?” 

“A reward, that’s what! Naturally, they’re offering a reward for the 
return of the kid.” 

“Who would ever want such a dumb kid back?” 

“Usher,” I pleaded, “no matter how dumb a kid is, no father or mother 
throws him away! They got legal responsibility. It’s a law!” 

“How much?” 

“Ten thousand dollars—at least!” 

Usher looked into the candy store window. There stood the railroad train, 
with its tracks forming a figure eight, and railroad stations, and bridges, 
and all kinds of switches. 

“All right,” he said. “You talked me into it. But I’m not walking with 
any damn kid in the street. You take him and I'll follow.” 

At that moment, Little Pyotr, the Polack’s son, put his hand in mine with 
a tremendous sigh as if his very heart were breaking and we were off—I, 
holding Little Pyotr’s hand, and Usher following us in a very bad humor. 

As we walked two blocks and turned to the right, the child’s sigh went 
through his arm. As we walked one block and turned to the left, his sigh 
came through the palm of his hand, and I felt it in mine. As we walked two 
blocks and turned to the right, walked one block past the shul, I felt it come 
up my arm. And it was as if I was walking through the street with a little 
brother at my side. 

“Hey, kid!” said Usher as we came to the gate of Big Pyotr’s yard. “Ain’t 
you got no handkerchief? The snot is running down your nose so much—it’s 
goin’ into your mouth. Besides, what are you cryin’ for? You’re in your 
own back yard.” 

And then a strange thing happened. Usher took a handkerchief from his 
pocket, and with his own hands he wiped the kid’s nose. 

Through the darkness of the yard we crept, stumbling against the tin cans 
and baby carriages, while from the back of the house a dog moaned dole- 
fully. From the window of the shul a pale yellow light fell across the auto- 
mobile parts and flat tires, while the sound of the Jews singing in prayer 
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filled the air with a strange uneasy feeling that seemed to penetrate into the 
marrow of my bones. Even Usher was affected for he suddenly spat three 
times to the ground. 

“What're you spittin’ for?” I asked. “Don’t you know it ain’t sanitary?” 

“Sh!” said Usher. “You gotta spit; we’re in a goy’s yard!” 

Up the broken steps of the porch we mounted. 

“‘Who’s there?” came a voice, and the door of the house opened, disclos- 
ing the huge frame of Big Pyotr, the Polack. 

“It’s me,” I said, quaking. 

“What you want?” he cried. 

“Nothin’. I just brought back your son, Little Pyotr. He was lost!” I said. 

“‘What—lost!” cried the father as he grabbed at the kid. “What you mean 
by getting lost?” 

So there I was—Big Pyotr pulling at Little Pyotr and Little Pyotr holding 
on to my arm. 

Crack! Down on the kid’s head came the father’s fist. Crack! Crack! And 
still the kid only sighed and sighed and wouldn’t let go. 

“You better let go, kid,” I said. 

With a final sigh, the kid let go as the father hit him one after another. 

“Hey, mister!” cried Usher. “You ain’t got no right to hit dat kid!” 

“‘What’s that?” cried Big Pyotr forgetting about Little Pyotr and turning 
to Usher. 

“T said, you ain’t got no right hitting dat kid! Why don’t you pick on 
somebody your size?” 

The face of Big Pyotr turned red, then pale, and blew up into a big 
balloon. In a flash, he threw the kid into the house and from the side of 
his belt drew out a gun. 

“Elohenu,” came the singing from the shul, “v’elohai avosenu!”’ 

“Get off my property!” he roared. “Get off, or I’m gonna shoot you dead 
—you dirty sneak-thieves! I know—you’re spying on me!” 

“A fine how-do-you-do!” said Usher, and faster than you can blink your 
eyes, we were out of the yard, past the automobile tires and junk and at the 
gate. Out of the darkness jumped Mary, Little Pyotr’s sister, with curlers in 
her hair, and threw herself on Usher and kissed him. 

“You saved my brother!” she said. 

Then she grabbed me, and said, “Thank you! Thank you! You both saved 
my brother!” And disappeared into the darkness. 

Usher spat. “First,” he said, “I spit on that lousy Pig Pyotr the Polack 
because he’s an ungrateful stingy rat with a gun, who knows he’s got to give 
a reward but welches out of it! Then, I spit because I gotta wash out my 
mouth of those lousy kisses that skinny runt forced down my throat! Then, 
I spit because I was stupid enough to walk into a goy’s yard, when every- 
body knows it’s a sin!” 


“Boruch hu boruch shemo” came the singing from the shul. 


WAS sitting with Usher in his kitchen watching his mother at the stove, 
cooking. She was obviously in a very bad state because every five minutes 
or so she looked at the clock. 
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“Oh, oh!” she cried as she tasted the boiling water in the pot. “It ain’t 
ready. And soon your father will be home!” 

“Ma,” said Usher, always ready to give advice. “Why don’t you open up 
a can?” 

“Canned soup!” cried Usher’s mother in horror. “How can you compare 
a good home-made soup to soup from cans? Your father would recognize it 
with the first spoon! Where’s your head?” 

Then turning to Usher, she said. “You see, I won’t be able to eat this soup 
—it’ll stick in my throat—unless I know that a certain person will have 
some.” 

“Oh,” said Usher, “Papa will have some. He’ll eat most of it.” 

“No,” she said. “Not Papa.” 

“Miriam who’s poor?” asked Usher. 

“No,” she said. “Not Miriam.” 

“Who then?” 

“Reb Levi,” she said. “Who else? And when the soup’s finished, I’ll give 
you the privilege of bringing it to him.” 

“You mean I gotta walk five blocks with a jar of soup to Reb Levi?” cried 
Usher. “Some privilege!” 

“Yes, my son,” said his mother. “This is no ordinary rabbi!” 

The sun was shining nice and bright that day when Usher with his jar of 
soup, and me at his side, made our way through the streets of Brownsville 
to Reb Levi’s shul. The rabbi was the last thing in our minds. 

“Yeh!” said Usher. “I heard all about it. My friend Bibi heard it from 
my friend Robby who heard it from Pickles who saw it with his own two 
eyes.” 

“You don’t say!” 

“Willie September stuck a shiv into the back of Fat Yernie! That lousy 
Yernie was trying to muscle in on Willie’s territory. And Willie ain’t goin’ to 
allow no two-bit chiseler to horn in for a rake-off on his crap games. You 
don’t think Willie has been building all this up just to let Yernie come in and 
take over, do you?” 

“T don’t care about Willie keeping the territory,” I said. 

“Why not? He’s real tough. Ain’t nobody more entitled to it than Willie.” 

“T don’t care if he’s the toughest guy in the whole wide world,” I said. 
“He don’t give the kids no tips. Here we are.” 


Sure enough, there we were, and Usher threw open the door. Before us 
lay a large empty room, filled with wooden benches and a kind of closet up 
front for the ark. The room smelled of musty air, dried spit on the floor 
and stale tobacco. 

“It’s just an empty store!” said Usher. 


We had expected to find a host of gray beards, covered with long white 
shawls, moaning and swaying in the House of God (was this not the way a 
shul was supposed to be?); instead, there was a complete emptyness as if 
our Jews had forsaken their temple. And although I had little religious 
training, and Usher had even less, a terrible anger rose in us as we con- 
sidered the backs of the empty benches. It was not right! 


“You gotta put something on your head,” said Usher as he proceeded to 
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take out his handkerchief, knot the corners and cover his head. 


I did the same as we went through God’s empty house, when all at once 
an awful din and clatter broke out above our heads, as if God himself in all 
His anger was beating down on us to punish us for our sins. 


And there was Reb Levi, banging a stick with all his might on a table in 
the back room while two dozen kids were throwing things, fighting with each 
other and stamping their feet on the floor. 

Usher was furious. With one lurch, he put the jar on the table, picked out 
one kid (a small one) and bang! slammed him one right in the mouth. 

““What’s goin’ on here?” he asked. “Where do you think you are—in your 
own house? Ain’t you got no respect for the rabbi?” 

There was instantaneous silence, as all eyes turned to him. 

Then turning to the rabbi, he said, “Rabbi! Nobody says you gotta take 
any crap from these kids!” 

“Ka-choo!” sneezed a child from the back of the room. 

“What was that?” Usher screamed furiously at the trembling children. 
“Who made that noise? I double dare the lousy rat who opened his mouth 
to come out in the open! I'll separate his no-good head from his lousy body!” 

The children sat petrified. 

“My mother,” said Usher to the rabbi, “sent you a jar of soup.” 

“Long may she live,” the rabbi said. “Children, we have a guest,” he 
announced, then turning to Usher, “Here, have a seat. Make yourself com- 
fortable.” 

“OK, rabbi,” said Usher as he and I sat down on a bench before the 
window. 

Suddenly Usher looked out of the window and gasped. 

“Did you see what I saw?” 

“What did you see?” 

“Children! Children!” said the frightened rabbi as he rolled down the 
window shade. “Forget what you saw there! This is a House of God.” 

He rolled down the shade, but not before I saw Big Pyotr stealing across 
the yard, dragging a big piece of lumber that was supposed to go up on the 
top of the roof, so that no pieces of plaster would fall down on the heads of 
our Jews when they lifted their voices in prayer. 

It was not the same Usher who came out of the shul that had gone in. 
His face was as in pain. His eyes, large and questioning. 

“T don’t understand it,” he said. “Is it right? Look, my mother steals 
pennies from my father when he ain’t looking and she drops them into the 
box. We don’t have any money as it is, and she takes from the nothing that 
we got, and when the rabbi comes to ask, she gives. Is it right?” 

“No!” I said. “It ain’t right!” 

“And when a mother steals from a father, it ain’t the same like when a 
crook steals from someone else. After all, it’s in the same family. Am I 
right?” 

“Yes,” I said. “You are right.” 

“Now, if she wants to give the money to Reb Levi to buy lumber for the 
roof of the shul—it’s her privilege. She’s entitled to it. But when Reb Levi 
takes the money and buys lumber, and when I see with my own eyes that 
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lousy Polack steal the stuff, right out in the open; and when with my own 
ears I hear the rabbi saying ‘Forget what you saw here!’—then the rabbi is 
as much a crook as the Polack himself. Right?” 

“No!” I said. “Wrong! It makes him a bigger crook!” 

“Then it’s wrong!” he said. “It’s wrong to give the Polack the lumber that 
rightfully belongs on the roof our shul.” 

“That’s right,” I said, “it’s wrong. But what’re you goin’ to do about it?” 

“Plenty,” said Usher. “Imagine—free presents to a Polack with my 
money! I never heard of such a thing.” 


T HAT night it rained in Brownsville. Pools of water formed in the cellars 
as the sewers backed up. The empty cans in Big Pyotr the Polack’s yard 
brimmed over, and Big Pyotr’s yard turned into a sea of floating things. 
Unless a thing was tied down, it floated. And, of course, the broken roof of 
our shul got plenty. 

“The weather is with us,” said Usher as we waded into the slime of the 
Polack’s yard. 

“T don’t care if the weather’s with us or against us,” I said as I felt myself 
sinking deeper into the mud. “All we need is for the rabbi to find out what 
we're goin’ to do and we’re through. And if the rabbi don’t find out, there’s 
always Big Pyotr and his gun. Let’s go home.” 

“First,” said Usher, “who paid for the lumber? My mother! Second, I 
don’t care what that rabbi thinks. Whether he likes it or not, we’re goin’ to 
help him. If you ask me, I wonder if he’s really a rabbi. Isn’t a rabbi sup- 
posed to be against goyim? Isn’t he supposed to be on the side of the Jews? 
And isn’t there a war going on between the goyim and the Jews? Third, that 
Polack couldn’t pull the trigger, even if we put his finger on it and showed 
him—he’s always too drunk to know he’s alive!” 

And with this, we pulled the piece of lumber out of the Polack’s pile and 
dragged it through the mud and dropped it in the back of our shul. 

The next day it was back in Big Pyotr’s yard. 

How that Pyotr knew one piece of lumber from another, I do not know. 
It’s possible that in dragging it through the mud, Usher and I left a trail. It’s 
also possible that the Polack didn’t know and thought it to be just another 
opportunity to steal. 

In any case, he had a lot of nerve! So, without further ado, Usher and I 
went right back to Big Pyotr’s yard and took that piece of lumber right back 
to the shul where it rightfully belonged. And sure enough, the very next 
morning Big Pyotr saw to it that it was back on his property. 


I was standing outside my own house, minding my own business, when 
my friend Bibi came up greatly excited. 

“Did you hear the latest?” he said. 

“No. What’s the latest?” I asked. 

“They’re beating up a kid on Sackman Street!” 

And so Bibi, followed by me, began to run. We ran until we met Robby. 

“Did you hear the latest?” I said. 

“No. What’s the latest?” asked Robby. 

“They caught a kid on Sackman Street and they’re beating him to death! 
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Maybe they’re even giving it to the rabbi!” 

And so Bibi, followed by me who was followed by Robby, began to run. 
We ran until presently we met Pickles. 

“Did you hear the latest?” said Robby. 

“No. What’s the latest?” asked Pickles. 


“They caught a kid on Sackman Street and beat him to death! The rabbi 
tried to stop the murder and they finished off the rabbi! Two dead! For all 
we know they have even burned the shul down. 

We ran on until we met Willie September. 

“Hey, Willie! Did you hear the latest?” said Pickles. 

“No. What’s the latest?” asked Willie September. 

“They’re killing kids on Sackman Street! The rabbi’s dead! The shul’s 
on fire! The houses are burning! The police are out! Bodies all over the 
place—the lousy Polack is shooting his brains out like mad!” 

All together we ran until we met Mary Contrary the Whore. 

“Hey, Mary Contrary! Did you hear the latest?” said Willie September. 

“No, What’s the latest?” asked Mary Contrary. 

“They’re killing Jews on Sackman Street! A kid got it! The rabbi got it! 
The shul got it! Brownsville’s burning! They’re shoveling out the bodies— 
there’s so many of them!” 

“What’s so strange about them killing Jews on Sackman Street?” asked 
Mary Contrary as we ran. “They’re always killing Jews! If not on Sackman 
Street—then it’s another street. What’s the difference?” 

By the time we reached the shul, Brownsville had sent forth her best. The 
street in front of the Polack’s yard was black with people. And there was the 
Polack holding Usher by the neck, and there was the rabbi alongside of 
them. Nobody was dead! 

“The child is innocent!” the rabbi was saying. 

“Innocent!” roared Pyotr the Polack. “I catch the bum stealing my lum- 
ber, red-handed. And this is innocent?” 

“In the first place,” shouted the nervy Usher, “whose lumber was it? I 
know where you stole it from, you big crook! Didn’t I see you, with my own 
two eyes, take that piece of lumber from the shul in broad daylight?” 

“What!” cried the astonished Mrs. Goldstein from the crowd. “Stealing 
lumber from a shul!”’ 

“T steal no lumber from no shul!”’ said the Polack. “I find this gangster 
in my yard stealing from me!” 

The crowd parted as Willie September came forward. 

“T’ve had a lot of business with this legal business,” said the formidable 
Willie (and God knows he had) as he stepped into the yard. Turning to 
Usher, he said, “Did you or did you not come into this yard with the inten- 
tion of taking off with the aforementioned piece of wood?” 

“T didn’t steal nothing,” said Usher. “The Polack’s the crook!” 

“Ah!” came a voice above the murmur of the crowd. “The child says he 
didn’t steal nothing!” 

“Answer the question!” said Willie September. 

“The child is innocent,” said the rabbi. 

“Rabbi!” shouted Fat Moish the Dope. “You stick to your business and 
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let Willie take care of his.” 

“My baby! My baby!” shouted Usher’s mother. “He’s no crook!” 

“Did you or did not come into this yard with the intention of carrying 
away the aforementioned piece of wood?” asked Willie. “Answer the 
question!” 

“T did,” said Usher. 

“Let’s go home,” said another voice from the crowd. “The kid has con- 
fessed. It’s an open and shut case.” 

A few of the onlookers began to turn away. 

“Yes,” said Usher, “I was goin’ to take the wood but this lousy Polack got 
there first!” 

“Who’s a lousy Polack?” said the Polack. 

“You’re a lousy Polack!” said Usher. 

“I’m not a lousy Polack!” 

“You’re a lousy Polack, ten times over!” 

“You dirty Jew!” cried the Polack. 

“Hey, Polack!” shouted Mrs. Goldstein from the crowd. “I’m not dirty 
—I just took a hot bath!” 


“Did you hear what that Polack said?” came another voice from the 
crowd. “The dirt is an inch thick on his neck, and he has the nerve to call 
us dirty! But then again, what can you expect from a lousy Polack?” 

“Who’s a lousy Polack?” said the Polack. 

“You’re a lousy Polack!” said Usher. 

“T’m not a lousy Polack!” 

“You're a lousy Polack, ten times over!” 

“You killed our Christ!” cried the Polack, crossing himself. 

“What do you mean—I killed your Christ!” cried a voice from the crowd. 
“T wasn’t even there!” 

“Listen to the Polack!” another said. “Listen to him—how religious he’s 
suddenly become!” 


“Hey, Polack!” a man shouted. “What’s happened to you? Don’t you 
know Christ was a Jew?” 

“Christ was no Jew—you dirty Jew!” 

“Tell him the truth,” came another voice. “Tell him that Christ was a 
dirty Jew—just like us!” 

“By Christ,” said the Polack, “those lousy Jews have even taken our 
Christ! First the lousy Jews take my lumber, and then they take my Christ!” 

“Your Christ!” another voice cried. “No wonder Christ died! I feel sorry 
for him if you are his spokesman!” 

“Kill the Polack!” screamed Willie September. 

“Kill the Polack!” screamed Fat Moish the Dope. 

“Kill the Polack!” screamed Mary Contrary. 

“Oh no!” protested the Polack. “You can’t kill me!” 

“And why not?” cried Mrs. Goldberg. “Are you made of special stuff?” 

“Tt says,” said the Polack, “that Jews have been put on the face of the 
earth so that the Christians can kill them.” 


“Where does it say?” screamed Mrs. Goldberg. 
“So,” continued the Polack, pausing to consider as he began to scratch 
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his head, “shall I shoot the kid in the feet until he begins to dance? Shall 
I shoot him in the head until he sings? Or shall I just bang his brains out 
against a stone?” 

“You see,” said Kirshenbaum the Tenant, “the world is for goyim—not 
for Jews!” 

“It’s very simple,” said Perkins the Barber. “Let’s all become Christians 
and kill the lousy Polack!” 

“‘Who’s a lousy Polack” said the Polack. 

“You’re a lousy Polack!” said Perkins the Barber. 

“T’m not a lousy Polack!” 

“You are a lousy Polack, ten times over!” 

“Dirty Jews!” snarled the Polack. 

“Polack pig!” screamed a woman’s voice from the crowd! “Go home and 
eat pork and bacon!” 

“Enough!” cried the rabbi. 


F Nn now the rabbi stood up, looking strange and angry in his black kaftan, 
and without knowing why, goosepimples formed on my body as he 
turned to face the crowd. 

“Children of Brownsville,” he said. “Children of God. I sit in my empty 
shul and wait. I wait and wait! I say it’s not possible—these are the Chil- 
dren of Israel, the Chosen People!” 

“Yes!” called out a voice. “A great honor! Chosen—to be killed!” 


“Tt can not be,” continued the rabbi, ignoring the interruption, “that they 
have forgotten what they are. And so, I wait. The floor creaks. The mice 
run around. And once in a while, a child makes an appearance—to throw 
stones at the windows and to break them. Tomorrow, they'll come. Maybe, 
the day after. We cannot even get ten together for a minyan, let alone to fill 
the shul. If this is what I can expect from Jews—what should I expect from 
goyim!” 

“Death!” came a voice. “Death is what you can expect from goyim!”’ 

“So the Polack steals a piece of lumber. What do you really care? You 
never go into the shul anyway. And if the shul even caved in, you wouldn’t 
bat an eyelash. Now, all of a sudden everyone is concerned with a piece of 
wood. Shame!” 

“Rabbi,” came a voice. “Who are you working for—the Jews or the 
goyim?”’ 

The rabbi paused. He took a deep breath and began all over again. But 
this time it was not the same. For from his lips there poured forth a strange 
combination of ch’s and sh’s that originated somewhere in the back of his 
throat. And mixed with these harsh guttural sounds were interspersed soft 
liquid 1’s, cajoling ah’s, mysterious oi’s, so that it appeared as if sweet and 
sour were mixed together. 

And the rabbi was not the same rabbi any more. Small as he was, he now 
seemed big. Pale as he looked, he was now dark. Mild as I knew him, now 
he was terrifying. 

“‘What’s he saying?” I asked Usher as I felt him by my side. 

' “Search me,” Usher said. 
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That night Usher asked his father a question. 

“Pa,” he said, “what was the rabbi saying?” . 

“Who knows? Who cares?” came the answer. 

“The child asks a question and this is the answer you give him?” Usher’s 
mother said. “He’s asking his own father for the word of God, and this is 
how his father answers!” 

““A crazy rabbi makes a speech, and I’m supposed to know what he says?” 
Usher’s father retorted. 

“Tt’s OK, Usher,” I said. “I have a prayer book at home.” 

In a flash I was down, I was up, I was down and up again, and in Usher’s 
house with a prayer book. Then after much fumbling to find the place, I 
read. 

“By the rivers of Babylon,” I read, “there we sat down, yea we wept when 
we remembered Zion. We hung our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof.” | 

“Well,” interrupted Usher, “It was raining.” 

“For there they that carried us away captive required of us a song; and 
they that wasted us required of us mirth, saying: Sing us of the songs of 
Zion! How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land?” 

“For crying out loud,” interrupted Usher again. “That lousy Polack 
wanted me to sing! But I fooled him!” 

“If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand fail. If I do not remem- 
ber thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, if I prefer not 
Jerusalem.” 

“That—I don’t know the meaning of!” 

I finished and stood with the open prayer book in my hand. I looked at 
Usher, and Usher looked at his mother, and she looked at his father, and 
he looked at his newspaper. There was nothing I could say. But suddenly 
I felt something inside me—something small that grew bigger and bigger 
until it was ready to burst like a balloon. 

And so I said, ““Adenoi! Adenoi!”’ 
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Israel’s Wage Dilemma 


By NADAV HALEVI 


in Israel was diverted for a moment 
from the threat of impending war and 
the problem of securing arms from Amer- 
ica. The event that for two weeks took 
over headlines, conversation and party 
squabbles throughout Israel was a gen- 
eral strike staged by most of the doctors 
employed by the government, the Hista- 
drut and other public organizations. The 
doctors were not alone; they were quickly 
joined by a host of other employed “pro- 
fessionals”—civil servants, public employ- 
ees and members of the staff of the 
Hebrew University and Technion. But the 
strike was spearheaded by the doctors, 
and it was clear that the medical profes- 
sion was using a drastic weapon of last 
resort. During the two weeks of the strike, 
for instance, hospitals were tirning away 
patients and receiving only extreme 
emergency cases. Israel public opinion 
divided on the issue: there were those 
who supported the strikers, those who 
refused to recognize their claims and, 
in the middle, many people who while 
basically sympathetic with the grievances 
of the strikers were shocked by the strike 
itself, and particularly by its having been 
timed for what they felt was an emer- 
gency period. 
Why ‘should the doctors and other pub- 
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lic employees have taken recourse to such 
a drastic measure? At. first glance it 
seemed to be a simple matter. The gov- 
ernment had agreed, in September of 
1955, to give sizeable gradated wage in- 
creases to its professional employees and 
senior civil servants. However, in Janu- 
ary 1956—after the Histadrut had press- 
ed demands for a general rise in basic 
wages—the government announced that 
the professionals would be given only half 
the amount it had previously promised 
them, and the strike was a protest against 
the government’s reversal. Actually, how- 
ever, this was only the occasion for an 
explosion that has been building up in 
Israel for years. The strike was a re- 
sponse to something far more funda- 
mental than a specific disappointment; it 
was the result of a long-standing tension 
in Israel society over the basic questions 
of wage differentials. 


HE problem is not peculiar to the 

Israelis. The question of what con- 
stitutes proper differentiation of wages in 
the working community has not been an- 
swered satisfactorily by any modern so- 
ciety. The classical economic explanation 
of wage differentials does not present an 
acceptable picture of the real world. Ac- 
cording to economic doctrine, wages in 
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each industry and profession are determ- 
ined by the demand for and the supply 
of labor, so that in time, labor would 
move from the less remunerative to the 
more promising occupations, and by in- 
creasing the supply of labor in those par- 
ticular occupations and diminishing the 
supply in others, would cause wages to 
drop in the former and rise in the latter. 
Thus, there would be a tendency for all 
wages to approach equality. This equal- 
ity would never be complete, since some 
differentials would remain to compensate 
for the various non-monetary advantages 
of different occupations. For example, 
the dirty and unpleasant jobs would have 
to pay more to attract labor away from 
the pleasanter ones. Similarly, some spe- 
cial payments would be needed to com- 
pensate for long and costly studies, dur- 
ing which the student foregoes remuner- 
ative employment and advancement in 
some other occupations. Finally, there 
will always be the special talent in great 
demand, who could benefit from his 
special scarcity to the extent of receiv- 
ing a kind of rent. 

Now, economists have not been blind 
to the fact that the world of real societies 
and real economies contradicts their the- 
ories, that in fact wages have tended to 
be extremely differentiated, and that in 
many cases these differentials increase the 
disparity rather than equalize the net ad- 
vantages of different occupations. The 
pleasanter and more honorable profes- 
sions are the better paid. However, eco- 
nomic theory has accounted for this by 
pointing out that workers are divided into 
“non-competing groups,” that is, groups 
between which there is limited mobility 
or no mobility at all, and that this acts as a 
deterrent to the economic forces described 
above. Though doctors may be better paid 
than ditch diggers, both economic and ex- 
tra-economic considerations make it diffi- 
cult for ditch diggers, and their sons, to 
become doctors. The limitation of move- 
ment to the higher-paid job may be finan- 
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cial (the need for special training, as in 
the case of the doctor), or social, e.g., 
restricted union practices, long appren- 
ticeships, quotas, etc. And of course, there 
are only so many gifted individuals who 
can become opera singers or baseball 
stars. Until all such restrictions to mo- 
bility are eliminated, say the economists, 
and it is obvious that some must by 
definition always remain, differentials 
need not disappear for economic reasons. 


VEN this is clearly not enough to 
E explain why existing differentials 
are what they are. The problem appears 
to be more a social than an economic 
one. Money and prestige, for instance, 
have become closely associated. High 
earnings are a sign of prestige and suc- 
cess, and vice versa. Many existing dif- 
ferentials have become accepted as the 
proper order of things. Thus high sal- 
aries received by specific occupations 
may be due to the fact that sometime in 
the past they were economically justified: 
there was a limited supply of labor rel- 
ative to the demand for it, and the tra- 
dition set at this point remained a norm. 
History, then, often creates economic re- 
lations that in fact cease to have eco- 
nomic justification—when supply and de- 
mand ceases to be an effective regulator. 

The existence of wide-ranging and in- 
equitable wage differentials has been a 
major preoccupation of modern social 
theories. The 19th, and particularly the 
20th centuries have produced a variety 
of social “plans” to meet the problem, 
such as the radical equalitarianism— 
which motivated the Histadrut and 
through it, a large sector of the Palestin- 
ian economy—of “to each according to 
his needs” or the less radical notion of 
establishing a universal, socially accepted 
minimum wage and adding to it some 
differentials over and above those needed 
to net out the advantages of different oc- 
cupations. Western economists have held 
that wage policy should concentrate almost 
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exclusively on eliminating rigidities and 
immobilities and thus enable the wage sys- 
tem to perform its true function, which is 
to direct the allocation of manpower in 
the economy. The problem of reducing or 
eliminating inequality, they say, is better 
handled by such things as fiscal policy 
and social services. 


HE problem of wage differentials 

has been a focus of tension througn- 
out the brief history of modern Israel. 
Until the thirties immigration to the 
country consisted mostly of Eastern Eu- 
ropean Jews committed to the principles 
of socialist Zionism. The homeland they 
were building was to be a socialist state 
and as such, the embodiment of the high- 
est humanitarian and equalitarian prin- 
ciples. These pioneers were setting out to 
“conquer labor,” to “proletarianize” the 
nation of storekeepers, peddlers and in- 
tellectuals. The Histadrut, which was to 
be the institutionalization of their ideal, 
put into practice its slogan of “from each 
according to his means, to each according 
to his needs” not only in its wide social 
services (where the principle still operates 
today) but also in the establishment of a 
wage policy for Histadrut organizations. 
Wages of Histadrut employees were paid 
according to a family scale, so that the 
chauffeur of an executive, if he had more 
dependents, received a larger income 
than his boss. 

But outside the Histadrut institutions 
there were the usual differences in the 
wage scales of different occupations, and 
marked spreads within occupations. There 
were two reasons for this. For one thing, 
there were many non-socialist elements in 
the country and the Histadrut was not 
strong enough to enforce its practices on 
the entire community. And for another, 
since the Mandatory Government main- 
tained a steeply graded wage scale, the 
national Jewish institutions were forced 
to follow suit. There was at least some 
Histadrut influence in the policy of the 
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national institutions: what wage differ- 
entials they set were much smaller than 
those of the Mandatory Government and 
private business. 


SIGNIFICANT change in economic 
A ideology and practice came about 
with the vast influx of refugees who be- 
gan immigrating around 1930, first from 
Europe and later from the Middle Fast, 
North Africa and Asia. The new immi- 
grants, for the most part, came when 
they had no choice and with few ex- 
ceptions had no commitment to the Zi- 
onist-socialist ideals of the earlier immi- 
grations. Social idealism was to a great 
extent replaced by the traditional incen- 
tives of money and status. The mass im- 
migration since the creation of the state, 
consisting as it has for the most part of 
refugees on a lower cultural level than the 
older community, has strengthened the 
tendency to return to the simpler mone- 
tary stimulus. Consequently, though it 
holds on to its equalitarianism in theory, 
the Histadrut has been forced by realities 
of the Israel economy to accept the in- 
evitable; by February 1954 it had gone 
so far as to accept wage differentials in 
principle and substitute them for the tra- 
ditional family scale in its own institu- 
ions. (The Histadrut economic enterprises 
had by this time already done so.) The 
general wage pattern was made up of 
four parts: a graded basic wage; senior- 
ity, family allowances, and social benefits 
not connected in any way with the abil- 
ities and efforts of the workers; a cost- 
of-living allowance; and production pre- 
miums and over-time payments to stimu- 
late increased productivity. The cost-of- 
living allowance is tied to a cost-of-living 
index based on studies of family expen- 
ditures of workers’ families, and has been 
an accepted principle of the Histadrut 
wage policy since World War II. But this 
cost-of-living allowance actually served to 
offset the tendency toward increasing 
wage differentials. Since this allowance is 
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based on only a certain amount of the 
basic wage, and not the total sum which 
is different for different grades, most of 
the workers receive equal, or almost 
equal benefits. Thus the granting of fairly 
uniform cost-of-living allowances gradu- 
ally diminishes the differentials in total 
wages even when basic wages remain 
graded. As a result of years of inflation 
and a consistently rising cost-of-living in- 
dex, the allowance has become an im- 
portant part of the total wage. 

An example will demonstrate the ef- 
fects of the cost-of-living allowance. In 
1948, the ratio of the basic wage of a 
top executive to that of a messenger in 
government service was about 7 to 1, 
while the ratio of their total wages was 
only 3.5 to 1. By 1953, there had been 
only a slight change in basic wages, but 
the cost-of-living allowances had reduced 
the ratio of gross wages to about 1.8 to 
1. The difference in net wages after in- 
come tax is of course much smaller, 
(aside, of course, from the equalizing ef- 
fect of progressive taxation) because a 
large part of the cost-of-living allowance 
is tax free. 

This process naturally brought the pro- 
fessionals and executives to press demands 
for increases in their basic wages that 
would reestablish the former ratios. And 
every gain that the professionals have 
made in this battle has been a hard won 
victory. The Histadrut has indeed been 
forced to accept wage differentials in 
principle, but its acceptance is far from 
wholehearted; there are many Histadrut 
leaders who still cling to their pristine 
socialist convictions. The clashes of inter- 
est were becoming more and more fre- 
quent and bitter—and finally led to the 
strike. The interesting thing about the 
strike was that while it was officially di- 
rected against the government, the real 
target of the strikers was the Histadrut. 
The issue at stake was not only wage 
rates. To understand the meaning of a 
“wildcat” strike in Israel one must first 
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understand the nature of its unique feder- 
ation of labor. 


+ ha Histadrut is a multi-purpose work- 
ers’ organization that includes most of 


Israel’s workers through its affiliated trade 
unions, and that operates, in addition to 
an unparalleled network of social services, 
what are by Israel standards huge cor- 
porations engaged in almost every kind 
of economic activity. Unlike most union 
federations, the Histadrut was established 
first and then organized its members into 
affiliated trade unions subject to the con- 
trol of the central organization. The ex- 
ecutive bodies are elected on the basis of 
party lists, and a strong bureaucratic sys- 
tem of centralized command has devel- 
oped. The very size and extent of Hista- 
drut activities sometimes lead to unusual 
situations, in which the Histadrut as an 
employer clashes with the Histadrut as a 
trade union. 

For many years this unique federation 
was a “state in the making,” a force for 
colonization and organizing immigration. 
Its trade union activities were actually of 
secondary importance, and because of 
this the union could truly represent the 
common interests of the entire working 
community rather than merely pursue the 
particular interests of each group within 
that community. Now, the union does not 
officially recognize any change in the 
above status, but the establishment of the 
state, and the creation of a government 
to run it, makes it impossible for the His- 
tadrut to maintain any longer the status 
of a “state in the making.” Many of its 
members have come to believe that in its 
trade union activities the Histadrut no 
longer represents their own particular in- 
terests. 

The professionals on strike and particu- 
larly the doctors, whose union is affiliated 
with but is not part of the Histadrut, felt 
that it was working against their inter- 
ests. To press their demands, they had to 
operate outside and even against it. Thus 
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the Histadrut was quite right in attack- 
ing the strike as being anit-Histadrut, a 
revolt against its authority which if suc- 
cessful could encourage anti-cohesive ele- 
ments. The Histadrut also claimed that 
the emphasis on wage differentials would 
break the solidarity of the working com- 
munity. 

The professionals maintained that they 
were not pressing for the creation of so- 
cial classes, but only for the reestablish- 
ment of the accepted differentials that 
had been eradicated by the cost-of-living 
allowances—differentials, they claimed, 
which were necessary to encourage ex- 
pertise and high professional standards. 
They pointed to a study made by the 
Central Bureau of Statistics which showed 
that while the standard of living of man- 
ual workers and low-grade clerks had 
risen considerably between 1939 and 
1955, the standard of higher executives 
and professionals had dropped by some 
30 per cent. Such a state of affairs could 
be dangerous in the long run. It would 
discourage concentration on scientific re- 
search and professional advancement, 
that seemed to bring with them only add- 
ed responsibilities and effort and no fi- 
nancial rewards. The better minds and 
more capable workers would leave the 
public service and find more remuner- 
ative employment in private business. 
There is already strong evidence that 
many of the most capable students who 
are sent abroad for advanced training 
do not return. They find the higher pay 
and social prestige offered to them abroad 
too tempting to resist. 


COMPARISON of relative wages in 

several different countries shows how 
small the differentials in Israel really are. 
The ratio of the total wages of the high- 
est to the lowest government employee is 
about 10 to 1 in England, 6 to 1 in the 
United States and 50 to 1 in the U.S.S.R., 
as compared with 2 to 1 in Israel. The 
professionals seem not so much exercised 
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about the difference in their absolute 
wage as compared with other countries, 
but rather about the loss of status that 
comes with the small differential. They 
claim that the existing wage structure is 
socially and economically undesirable and 
will have increasingly adverse effects on 
the economy. 

A short review of the events leading 
up to the strike may be illuminating. The 
struggle really started in 1950. Shortly 
after the War of Independence, a re- 
organization of the civil service, haphaz- 
ardly set up during the war, was under- 
taken. The government adopted the prin- 
ciple of an additional payment to civil 
servants with academic degrees. This led 
to the development of different scales 
and stirred up considerable bitterness. 

In 1951, the government tried to re- 
turn to a uniform scale, but each pro- 
fession in turn pressed for and got a 
special scale. In 1954, after strong pres- 
sure (including a three-day warning 
strike) from the professionals and execu- 
tives for a revision of wages, the govern- 
ment set up a committee under Mr. Y. 
Guri, Chairman of the Knesset Finance 
Committee, to make inquiries concerning 
wage scales in the government and other 
public institutions. 

The general elections to the Knesset of 
July 1955 delayed the committee’s final 
report, which was then submitted in Au- 
gust 1955. The committee recommended, 
among other things, making the wage 
scales for the various professions closer 
to one another and more steeply graded 
to compensate for the extra work and re- 
sponsibility of high office. After some de- 
lay, these recommendations were accept- 
ed, and there followed a series of con- 
flicts and discussions as to the scales them- 
selves and the timing of the implementa- 
tion of the recommendations. 

Each profession pressed its own claims. 
Realizing that they had to operate out- 
side the Histadrut, the professionals 
formed ad hoc committees to represent 
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them. The struggle was led by the doctors 
who, being outside the framework of the 
Histadrut, were more free to act. The 
government was in the embarrassing posi- 
tion of having to bargain with organiza- 
tions not recognized by the Histadrut. De- 


spite these difficulties an agreement was 
finally reached. 


HE promised increases for the pro- 

fessionals and senior civil servants 
had not yet been paid when the Histadrut 
decided to demand similar increases for 
the entire wage-earning community. For 
three years the Histadrut had advocated 
a freeze of basic wages, emphasizing that 
any general rise in money wages would 
only lead to.a wage-price spiral and thus 
bring no benefit at all to the workers 
and great harm to the economy. But as 
soon as the “freeze” was broken by the 
professionals, everyone wanted to close the 
gap. In spite of the great pressure against 
it exerted on the Mapai executives by 
both the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Finance, Mapai, and consequently the 
Histadrut, over which it has majority con- 
trol, decided to demand a gradated five 
to fifteen per cent increase in all basic 
wages. It was clear that Mapai was afraid 
of losing supporters in the Histadrut who 
might have been lured away by reckless 
promises to get them higher wages made 
by the more leftist parties. And perhaps, 
too—though this is more difficult to prove 
—the decision which actually precipitated 
the strike by cutting in half the amount 
promised to the professionals grew out of 
the fact that the Histadrut is still basical- 
ly unwilling to grant the professionals a 
right to special consideration. 

In any event, the attitude towards wage 
differentials of the Histadrut, or more 
precisely of the Mapai majority in the 
Histadrut, reflects Israel’s basic wage 
dilemma. Still implicit in Mapai ideology 
is the acceptance of equalitarian prin- 
ciples in wage determination. As the rul- 
ing party entrusted with the responsi- 
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bility for the safety and development of 
the country as a whole, Mapai has been 
forced over and over again to depart in 
practice from its socialist convictions. 
Moreover, it has had to modify its ideol- 
ogy to explain and conform to its prac- 
tice. So Mapai ideology no longer, at 
least officially, calls for complete wage 
equality. Its wage policy of recent years 
has been outlined by Mr. Ben Gurion 
as having a three-fold objective: a basic 
minimum high enough to provide a de- 
cent living for all; some differentials to en- 
courage expertise and extra effort but not 
enough to lead to distinct social differ- 
ences; and subjugation of all policy de- 
cisions to the supreme test of the security 
of the state. In accordance with these 
principles, Mapai’s practice in recent 
years has been to limit over-all wage de- 
mands and thus prevent inflationary pres- 
sures, to encourage up-grading and the 
acquisition of new skills, and to maintain 
the standard of living at least intact by 
means of a cost-of-living allowance and 
additional social benefits. Very little was 
done by way of using differentials to di- 
rect the population to desirable settle- 
ments, or shift the labor force to more 
constructive occupations. On the other 
hand, premium payments for increased 
production have been encouraged, al- 
though on the whole the rank and file has 
strongly resisted the inauguration of in- 
centive wage schemes. 


APAI wage policy is now caught in 
M: contradiction. The use of differ- 
entials as an incentive cannot succeed if it 
is a half-hearted gesture. If differentials 
are to promote socially desirable ends, 
such as increased productivity, special- 
ized training, and even shifts of the popu- 
lation and the labor force, they can do so 
only if they are large. And if they are 
large, they will eventually create social 
classes and disparities in standards of liv- 
ing. 


The possibility that the Israel economy 
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could become sharply stratified is one that 
for political reasons cannot be faced 
squarely. The security of the state de- 
pends very much on a healthy economy, 
and present conditions are such that Is- 
rael cannot move toward a healthier econ- 
omy and at the same time permit a gen- 
eral rise in the standard of living. For 
three years Histadrut policy was not to 
allow rises in the standard of living un- 
less as a natural result of increased pro- 
ductivity. In 1956, most economists agree, 
the economic needs of Israel require a 
lowering of the standard of living. But the 
Histadrut saw fit to reverse its policy and 
push the government: into accepting a 
rise in general wages. Moreover, it forced 
the government to try repudiating the 
Guri committee’s recommendations for 
wage differentials. It would be difficult to 
ascertain the extent to which the demand 
for a rise in all wages is a result of the 
promises to the professionals, and to what 
extent it is a political response to Mapai’s 
relative losses in the last elections. In any 
event, it appears obvious that the Hista- 
drut and the government used the de- 
mand for a general rise in wages as a 
means of subverting the previously agreed 
upon differentials. And this precipitated 
the strike. 


HE strike ended in a compromise. 
The strikers are to be paid two- 
thirds of the amount originally promised 
immediately, and the remainder in 1957 
and 1958.* In addition, they are to get 





*As of May 7, 1956, only the doctors had re- 
eeived a satisfactory scale. 
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the entire raise retroactive to July 1955 
right away. 

The results of the strike do not in any 
way resolve the basic wage dilemma. Un- 
fortunately, the rise in the pay of em- 
ployed professionals and senior civil serv- 
ants is not the result of a clear and con- 
sistent policy of wage differentials. The 
problem has not been even temporarily 
solved because already the Histadrut is 
exerting pressure to close the newly cre- 
ated gaps. And if all wages rise, the gain 
by the professionals will be neither rela- 
tively large (since the gap will be prac- 
tically closed) nor real (since prices will 
rise). Moreover, unless the inflationary 
tendencies are stopped, the cost-of-living 
allowance will continue to minimize the 
differentials in total wages both within 
and between occupations. Even more seri- 
ous is the fact that the effort of the His- 
tadrut to cut down differentials by rais- 
ing all wages leads to continuous inflation 
and insures that any attempt, even one 
by the government itself, to use the eco- 
nomic incentive of wage differentials for 
the promotion of socially desirable ends 
will result in an economic loss far greater 
than Israel can afford. 

One positive result of the strike is the 
way in which it proved that the Histadrut 
is unable to break the resistance of the 
professionals to its authority. Perhaps 
now it is up to the Histadrut to reevalu- 
ate its methods of organization, and find 
s0me new way to counteract the obvious 
anti-cohesive elements within it and main- 
tain itself as a voluntary union consisting 
of groups with some apparently strongly 
diverging interests. 
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By Jacob Sloan 


Wr. [he wrote] continually—even 


in labor camps, the young: 


eee 


I was there 
they came I saw they did this I 
saw | swear I was there 


—the diary 
always found, destroyed, themselves 
beaten nearer to death. To write again: 


! wrote it was found | was beaten I saw 
this | was there I swear I am 
the witness 


And he himself, the distributive eye, 
collecting affidavits to the incredible 
from 


1. a town elder; 2. a woman; 3.a 
businessman; 4. the rabbi; 5. an artisan; 
6. the village madman perhaps? 

(“Itliche shtot hot ihr meshuggenem!”’) 


—Was he less mad than they 

calibrating inside catastrophe? 
The price of bread gone up 2 zl. a kilo 
the dollar harder after the rumored 
(6/X/41) breakthrough at Minsk? 


And the index finger of pedantry: 
Each S. S. apparatus has its J.s 
6-7,000 informers estimated 
(N.B.—I have not checked)! 


Re hse one ace 4s sake rete 


Reader, forgive him, them. 
Not that they died as martyrs (what ‘ 
certainty had they? alternative? 
“If there is a God, and if He 
sees what’s happening, then why 
does he not .. .?”’) 





Rather, forgive, 
because some tried, though it was very hard, 
to swim within the human element, 
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and tread water where they could.not swim, 
only ‘not to drown into a beast. _ 
Remember the stall woman upbraiding 
the soldier: “That is not the way 

—to steal!—where I come from!” 

Forgive the thousand ladies modish 

in German military boots, 

for the sake of the one straight reply 

to all perverseness: “How could I 

tell which eye is glass, which genuine? 
Because the false one has a humane look!” 


Forgive him for his pity: 
Day and night 
the streets are teeming with anxiety; 
I cannot go outside. ... The poorer kind 
have sold the very covers off their beds 
for rations. Now mornings they appear 
with feathers clinging to their misery. 


Forgive him mostly for the final grace 
who, when he might have lived, alone, yet 
shook his head, pointing to the child: 
“And this one—what of him?” 
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Forty Years of the Soviet Pogrom 





By C. BEZALEL SHERMAN 


In 1905, when the Czarist regime in Russia was compelled by popular discontent 
and rebellion to grant ¢he country a short-lived spell of freedom, a popular song 
gained wide currency. It went as follows: “The Czar became frightened, proclaimed 
a decree: Arrest all the living, Release all the dead.” In 1956, three years after the 
death of Stalin, his loyal disciples and heirs were likewise compelled to yield to the 
pent-up anger of a long terrorized population, and at the Twentieth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, held in Moscow in February 1956, some 
of the crimes committed under the Stalinist regime were acknowledged. Other crimes 
which were passed over in silence at this Congress were divulged, with the tacit 
approval of the bosses in Moscow, in the Communist press outside the Soviet Union. 
From these statements it now became officially known that the previously unconfirmed 
reports of a mighty campaign to obliterate and eradicate Jewish existence in tha 
Soviet Union were not only true, but were gross understatements. The picture of a 
great progrom, perpetrated over a period of many years, now became visible to the 
world. It was largely a spiritual Inquisition, but it-did not stop there. Scores of 
Jewish intellectuals were rounded up and shot or vanished without trace. How many 
thousands of lesser known people lost their lives in Stalin’s anti-Semitic purge may 
forever remain unknown. 

The more prominent Jewish victims of Stalin’s butcheries are now being “re- 
habilitated.” This is being done in a unique fashion. The world, or even the ipeople - 
in Russia, are not told what happened, and to this day we do not know what was the 
nature of the frameups on the basis of which these men were murdered. But suddenly 
an item appears here and there in the Soviet press that the writings of “X” will be 
published again (in Russian translation) after being taboo for years, and the widow 
will receive some compensation. Such is the “release of the dead” which the present 
Khrushchev regime practices. As for the living? They are still under virtual arrest. 

There are voices heard from many quarters that we must now believe the promises 
of the new collective leadership of the Soviet Union, that the crimes of the Stalin 
regime will not be repeated. On the basis of the record of four decades of Soviet 
rule it is impossible to take these promises at par. If the new Soviet rulers are in 
earnest, they will have to offer factual proof. As so often happened in the past in 
many parts of the world, the Jews can once again serve as the barometer of the real 
intentions of the Soviet regime. Having been chosen in the past by the Communist 
rulers for total obliteration, the Soviet leaders can now demonstrate the genuineness 
of their protestations by their policy toward the Jews. Let them open wide the gates 
of Russia so that the terrorized and hounded masses of Jews should be truly free 
to depart if they so desire, and the world will know that a genuine thaw has set in 
in the Soviet Union. Barring such an act of emancipation, it will be impossible to 
take seriously the protestations from Moscow, and the world will have to conclude 
that, like their master, Stalin’s heirs are still keeping the Jews of Russia as hostages 
to a tragic fate-——EpiTor 
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Forty YEARS OF THE SOVIET PoGROM 


OMMUNISTS throughout the 
C world have lately treated us to 

the spectacle of their breast- 
beating over the liquidation of Jewish 
culture in the U.S.S.R. In their press— 
particularly, of course, the Yiddish Com- 
munist press—they now acknowledge that 
prominent among the crimes of Stalinism 
was the arrest and execution, in 1948, of 
the most important Jewish writers and in- 
tellectuals, and with this the extinction of 
any possibility for a genuine Jewish life 
in Russia, But if in the first confusion of 
destalinization world Communism rushed 
to confess Stalin’s persecution of the Jews, 
inside the Soviet Union itself this par- 
ticular crime of his has gone virtually un- 
mentioned. In all the speeches delivered 
at the Twentieth Congress of the Russian 
Communist Party, held in February 1956, 
not one reference was made to it. Nor has 
any of the post-Stalin leaders made public 
his remorse at the cultural obliteration of 
one of the U.S.S.R.’s “peoples” or—what 
would be more to the point right now— 
expressed the intention of the new leader- 
ship to make amends. It is now quite 
clear that, whatever else may have 
changed in Soviet policy, its attitude 
toward Jews is essentially the same as 
under Stalin. 

This attitude, and the policies stem- 
ming from it that served to bring about 
the destruction of the most dynamic Jew- 
ish community in modern times, can be 
traced back at least half a century—to 
the dawn of Bolshevik history. It was the 
program for handling the Jewish ques- 
tion set forth by the Bolsheviks in 1903 
that found its full practical expression 
in the final pogrom on Jewish culture 
in 1948. Lenin, embarking on his career 
as leader, and later demi-god, of Russian 
socialism, was confronted on two sides 
by the Jewish Question. First, there was 
the problem of Jews as part of the over- 
all Russian nationalities problem, and 
second, the organizational “Jewish Ques- 
tion” within the early Russian Social 
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Democratic party itself. Some traces of 
the tension, contradiction really, in his 
policy on both these issues remained to 
haunt the official Bolshevik statements 
and attitudes until only a few years ago. 

To begin with, Lenin was keenly aware 
of the profound impact national conflicts 
were having on the social and political 
struggles of the early twentieth century, 
particularly in Russia, where scores of 
peoples were kept in servitude to Great 
Russia by the despotic Czarist regime. 
He noted the failure of the labor move- 
ment to make use of the nationalities 
struggle—which, like all social phenom- 
ena, could either play a progressive role 
or a reactionary one, either serve the in- 
terests of the proletariat or those of 
capitalism—to sharpen the proletarian 
class struggle. And he demanded that the 
socialists gain the friendship of the na- 
tional liberation movements. He specifi- 
cally proposed that the Social Democratic 
party champion the right of the oppressed 
nationalities to secede from the Russian 
empire. 

But Lenin’s dialectic of the class strug- 
gle took away with one hand what it 
gave with the other. There was to be one 
program for the Great Russian socialists 
and another for the socialists among the 
minority peoples: Great Russian socialists 
were to recognize the right of the various 
nationalities to declare their independence 
from Russia, but those among the minor- 
ity peoples were required to insist on re- 
maining a part of Russia. The Jews were 
allotted a special place in this scheme. 


NTI-SEMITISM, Lenin recognized, had 
become a potent political weapon 
of the Czarist regime. Pogroms on Jews 
were being deliberately organized by the 
reactionaries as a diversionary tactic. 
After the pogrom in Kishinev, Lenin ex- 
posed the purposes of Von Plehve, the 
Czarist minister for internal affairs who 
had organized the massacre: 
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. “The goal is obvious: to divert the at- 
tention of the people from the fight 
against the Czar; to incite the back- 
ward segment of the populace against 
the revolutionaries . . . to create moral 
and technical difficulties in order to 
block the efforts of Social Democracy 
to organize demonstrations; and, final- 
ly, to mobilize all reactionary forces 
against the revolutionary proletariat 
and against the intelligentsia which is 
allied with it.” 

It was therefore necessary that socialists 
fight for the emancipation of the Russian 
Jews not only in the name of humani- 
tarianism but also as a means of democra- 
tizing Russian political life. The struggle 
against anti-Semitism, then, was to be one 
part of the over-all nationality struggle. 
But, Lenin was quick to add, the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination did 
not apply to Jews. Their fate was long 
ago sealed by history, and they were 
doomed to eventual extinction. Jews were 
neither a nation nor a race, nor even a 
distinct religious sect. They were rather 
a kind of historical leftover, an artificial 
caste held together only by the external 
pressure of persecution. Their religion 
was rapidly losing its hold on them, and 
once they were granted universal political 
equality, there would be no basis for sep- 
arate Jewish survival. In 1903 he wrote: 


“The idea of a separate Jewish people, 
which is utterly untenable scientifi- 
cally, is reactionary in its political im- 
plications. . . . Everywhere in Europe 
the downfall of medievalism and the 
development of political freedom went 
hand in hand with the political eman- 
cipation of the Jews, their substituting 
for Yiddish [“Jargon”] the language of 
the people among whom they lived, 
and in general their indubitably pro- 
gressive assimilation by the surround- 
population.” 


. The complete disappearance of Jews 
qua Jews was not only inevitable, it was 
also much to be desired by socialists. 
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“The Jewish question is this exactly: as- 
similation or separateness?” Lenin wrote 
in the same article, “. . . the idea of 
Jewish nationality is in conflict with the 
interests of the Jewish proletariat, for, 
directly or indirectly, it engenders in its 
ranks a mood hostile to assimilation, a 
‘ghetto’ mood.” It was thus mandatory 
for Jewish socialists to further assimila- 
tion if they were to be true to the prin- 
ciples of socialist internationalism rather 
than serve the cause of bourgeois nation- 
alism. 

So much for the “theory” of national- 
ities and Jewish emancipation. It was at 
this point that Lenin came to grips with 
the problem on the level of party organi- 
zation. While he was busy setting up his 
program for the organization of socialism, 
he was also maneuvering to take over the 
leadership of the party. His principles 
of party organization were clear and 
simple, and among them was one that the 
Russian Social Democratic party must not 
be split along national lines. “In ques- 
tions pertaining to our fight against the 
Czar and against the Russian bourgeoisie 
as a whole,” he stated, “we must operate 
as a unified, centralized, militant organi- 
zation. We must rely on the proletariat 
as a whole irrespective of language and 
nationality, joired in constant common 
discussion and resolve regarding theoret- 
ical and organizational issues.” 

In both of Lenin’s attempts, one, to 
create a unified, disciplined party, and 
two, to become its undisputed leader, the 
Jewish Socialist Bund loomed as a serious 
obstacle. The Bund’s program called for 
cultural autonomy for the Russian Jewish 
community. It further took the position 
that the Russian socialist party should be 
organized as a federation, not a monolith, 
and that the Bund should be affliated 
with the federation as the sole repre- 
sentative of the Jewish workers. From 
the very first, the Bund tended to be 
Menshevik, and so it was fated sooner or 
later to become a direct target of Lenin’s 
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power-political as well as intellectual at- 
tack. The Jews did not comprise a people, 
he argued, nor did the Jewish workers 
constitute an independent working class 
—they were not entitled to a socialist 
party of their own. He accused the Bund, 
which was violently anti-Zionist, of 
spreading Zionism—and Zionism, of 
course, was a counter-revolutionary 
scheme cooked up by Jewish capitalists 
for the purpose of diverting the attention 
of the Jewish toiling masses from their 
real class interests. 


IONISM indeed was the greatest de- 
Z, terrent to the spread of Bolshevism 
among the Jewish masses, and anti-Zion- 
ism was an important plank in the plat- 
form of the Bolsheviks from the days 
when they were an insignificant band of 
sectarians straight through their con- 
solidation in one of the greatest seats of 
power in modern times. 


‘Lenin received support for his position 
on the nationalities question from a 
disciple who was himself a member 
of one of the oppressed peoples. In 
1913 the young Georgian, Djugashvili, 
writing under his party name of Joseph 
Stalin, published an article entitled Marx- 
ism and the National Question. The essay 
was written under Lenin’s direct and 
careful tutelage, and in it the future su- 
preme dictator of the Soviet Union re- 
hearsed all the arguments, and came to 
all the conclusions, of his mentor. An ex- 
ample of the Stalin catechism on this far- 
teaching problem is as follows. He asks: 


“What sort of a nation is a Jewish 
nation that consists of Georgian, 
Daghestanian, Russian, American and 
other Jews, the members of which do 
not understand each other (since they 
speak different languages), inhabit dif- 
ferent parts of the globe, will not see 
each other, will never act together, 
whether in time of peace or in time 
of: war?” 
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And he answers: 


“No, it is not for such paper ‘nations’ 
that the Social Democratic Party 
draws up its national program. It can 
reckon only with real nations, which 
act and move and therefore insist on 
being reckoned with.” 


The future tragedy of Russian Jewry 
thus cast its shadow before: no one not 
strong enough to “insist on being reck- 
oned with” was to merit any considera- 
tion from Stalin. For both the mentor 
and the diligent student the solution of 
the Jewish problem was to be found not 
in conditions making for a free and 
normal Jewish life but in the total disap- 
pearance of the “paper nation.” 

Stalin’s principles in this case were 
strengthened by his personal anti-Sem- 
itism. In a report on the Congress of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party held in 
London in 1907, he observed that while 
the Bolshevik faction of the party was 
predominantly Russian, the majority of 
the Mensheviks were Jews and reported 
how one of the Bolshevik delegates “jok- 
ingly” suggested that “it might be a good 
idea for us Bolshevik delegates to start 
a pogrom within the party.” The idea 
proved to be germinal; two decades later 
anti-Semitism was one of the weapons 
Stalin used to defeat Trotsky, and four 
decades later he “solved” the Jewish 
question by a pogrom on Jewish culture. 


Il. 


N THE first week of November 1917, 
| at things happened that were to have 
a radical effect on the whole course of 
Jewish history. On November 2, the Brit- 
ish government issued the Balfour Dec- 
laration, and just five days later, the Bol- 
sheviks seized power in Russia. From now 
on the struggle between Communism and 
Zionism was to grow from an ideological 
controversy into an international issue 
with hard and practical consequences for 
human lives and spirit. For the Commu- 
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nists, Zionism was no longer to be only 
a “bourgeois nationalist” movement but 
“a tool of British imperialism” as well— 
and this time there was the power of a 
mighty state backing up their hostility. 
Soon after its installation, the Bolshevik 
regime began to suppress all Zionist ac- 
tivities. In July 1919 they dissolved the 
Zionist organization in the Ukraine, and 
in 1920 disbanded all Zionist groups 
throughout the Soviet Union (with the 
exception of the Left Poale Zion, which 
maintained a precarious existence until 
1928). Hebrew was outlawed, and a num- 
ber of Hebrew writers were exiled to 
Siberia. All halutz farms and institutions 
were confiscated in 1926. 

Not content with declaring Zionism a 
crime in the Soviet Union, the Commu- 
nists set out to destroy the Zionist move- 
ment on a world scale. The Second Con- 
gress of the Communist International, 
held in Moscow in 1920, unanimously 
adopted a resolution introduced by Lenin 
that declared: 


“As a striking example of the decep- 
tion practiced upon the working class 
of a subject country through the com- 
bined efforts of Allied imperialism and 
the bourgeoisie of the given nation, we 
may cite the Palestine affair of the 
Zionists, where, under the pretext of 
creating a Jewish State in Palestine, 
in which the laboring Jews form only 
an insignificant part of the population, 
Zionism has delivered the native Arab 
working population to the exploitation 


of England.” 


This was the signal for all Commu- 
nist parties to embark on a program of 
active support for the Arab fight against 
Jewish immigration to Palestine. The 
Bolsheviks have pursued a direct course 
from their position in 1903 to the col- 
laboration of the Palestinian Commu- 
nists with the notorious Mufti of Jeru- 
salem during the time of the British 
Mandate, and from there to support of 
Arab designs to destroy Israel. The mili- 
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tary and political aid given Gamal Abdel 
Nassar and the other Arab dictators these 
days by the Soviet Union and her satel- 
lites is merely an extension of the help 
given the Arab effendis and pashas in the 
1920’s and ’30’s. Then as now the Jew 
was depicted in Communist propaganda 
as the aggressor and the Arab as the 
innocent victim. Then as now the arch- 
enemy was Zionism, “the tool of Western 
colonialism.” 

On the eve of World War II, after the 
Chamberlain-MacDonald White Paper 
practically brought Jewish immigration 
into Palestine to a halt, Communists 
broadcast a tirade against the pitiful vic- 
tims of Hitler’s fury who were risking 
their lives to get into the country prom- 
ised to them as a homeland by the world: 

“The Arabs know that the illegal im- 

migration is in fact a legal joint action 

of the regime of Hitler, which pre- 
pares passports and visas, the Revision- 
ists who organize the voyages, and the 

British army, which prevents anybody 

from seeing how the landing takes 

NR wa” 

Communism has never relented in its 
hostility to Zionism. To be sure, in 1947 
the Soviet Union supported the resolu- 
tion before the UN calling for the es- 
tablishment of a Jewish state in part of 
Palestine and was first to grant Israel 
de jure recognition. But its motives then 
were as obvious as they were cynical: 
to help in ousting England from her 
Middle-East position—even at the cost 
of momentarily backing a movement it 
had always opposed, a cost, incidentally, 
the Soviet Union has been willing to pay 
on innumerable occasions. Once the ob- 
jective was reached, the Russians slipped 
back into their natural position, and have 
voted for every anti-Israel resolution, and 
vetoed every resolution favoring Israel, in 


the UN. 


, ou Communist attitude toward Zion- 


ism contains the key to the Soviet 
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treatment of Jews living under their rule. 

There were nearly three million Jews 
living in the part of Russia that became 
the Soviet Union in 1917. At the time 
the Bolsheviks seized power, the Jews 
were far from being the political pariahs 
Communist literature has made them out 
to be. They were in fact a fully emanci- 
pated community enjoying a great cul- 
tural renascence. All the legal disabilities 
and discriminatory decrees of the Czarist 
regime had been annulled by the Russian 
Provisional Government by March 1917, 
eight months before the Bolshevik up- 
rising. Russian Jewry was well on 
the way to becoming the freest and most 
creative Jewish community in the world 
at the time when the October Revolution 
uprooted it physically and spiritually. 

A network of kehillot, autonomous 
communities regulating all aspects of 
Jewish life, was functioning throughout 
Russia. The kehillot were dissolved in 
June 1919 by a decree issued over the 
signature of Joseph Stalin, then Com- 
missar for Nationalities, and Jewish af- 
fairs were left entirely in the hands of 
the Jewish section of the Communist 
party, known as Yevsektsiya. As might 
have been expected, Yevsektsiya, an in- 
significant servile group with little fol- 
lowing within the Jewish community, was 
anxious to prove itself more Leninist than 
Lenin on the Jewish question. With char- 
acteristic Communist fervor they set out 
to dejudaize and communize the captive 
Jewish masses. After all Jewish organiza- 
tions were disbanded and all Jewish par- 
ties outlawed, the synagogue was the only 
Jewish communal institution left, and the 
synagogue became the Yevsektsiya’s main 
target. For sheer viciousness, vulgarity 
and brutality, nothing the revolution in- 
flicted on any other religion compared 
with the attacks on Judaism. Hundreds of 
synagogue buildings were confiscated and 
hundreds more vandalized. Orthodox 
Jews were forced to violate their prin- 
ciples. The rabbinate was treated as a 
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gang of cutthroats and charlatans. By the 
time the campaign let up—it never really 
stopped—the Jewish community was a 
shambles and the Jews a terrorized herd. 

The Yevsektsiya was the only Jewish 
group that had official sanction, and there- 
fore some kind of power, and it was only 
natural that a whole assortment of ca- 
reerists and opportunists should make 
their way into its ranks. But there were 
intellectual innocents, too, pursuing the 
fantasy of transforming the Yevsektsiya 
into a positive force in Jewish life. The 
innocents were quickly disabused. S. M. 
Diamondstein, the Commissar for Jewish 
Affairs, laid down the law as early as 
September 1918: 


“We accept the Communist program 
in toto. Its program is our program. 
As internationalists we do not set our- 
selves any specifically national tasks, 
only purely proletarian class ones. 

“Insofar as we speak a distinct lan- 
guage, it is our duty to impart to the 
Jewish masses a knowledge of their 
own language and to satisfy their 
needs in this language. Hebrew has 
nothing to do with us. ... 

“But we are not fanatics of the 
Yiddish language either. For us it is 
not the ‘holy tongue’ it is for Jewish 
nationalists. No, the language as such 
has no significance for us. 

“It is quite possible that the richer 
and stronger languages of the more 
developed peoples will in the near fu- 
ture crowd out Yiddish in every land. 
We, Communists, will shed no tears 
should this come to pass, and we shall 
do nothing to obstruct this process.” 


If one can still detect a certain sen- 
timental attachment to Yiddish in Dia- 
mondstein’s statement, there is none of it 
left in the Yevsektsiya by the time of the 
statement made by its secretary at a con- 
ference in 1926: 


“Work in Yiddish [and] the whole net- 
work of institutions we have in our 
hands play the part of a subsidiary 





apparatus for the Socialist process; and 
any tendency to regard the Yiddish 
language, the school, etc., on their 
own, and not as servicing agencies for 
Socialism, must lead to Yiddishism 
and nationalism.” 


Despite the onslaught of Communism on 
all Jewish cultural activities in Yiddish, 
Jews in Russia were able to keep alive 
an expanding educational system and pro- 
ductive cultural environment for more 
than a decade even under these condi- 
tions. For with the outlawing of Hebrew 
and the closing down of all hedorim and 
yeshivot, parents who desired to give 
their children a Jewish education had to 
send them to the government-maintained 
Yiddish schools: The number of these 
schools increased steadily between 1920 
and 1932, but thereafter they quickly de- 
clined. 1932 also was the high point in 
the publication of Yiddish books; that 
year some 653 titles were published and 
had an aggregate circulation of more 
than two-and-a-half million copies. But, 
as in the case of the schools, after 1932 
necrosis set in rapidly. By 1941 virtually 
nothing was left of the Jewish school sys- 
tem, Yiddish periodicals or Yiddish book 
publication. 

Within the party, Stalin found anti- 
Semitism a handy weapon to quell some 
of his opposition. It was perhaps more 
than merely a handy weapon: the Jews 
among the old Bolsheviks, in completely 
rejecting the idea of a national center for 
their own people, were implicitly com- 
mitted to a kind of revolutionary inter- 
nationalism and were therefore caught in 
a contradiction—or so Stalin could main- 
tain at the time before self-contradiction 
became the touchstone of good Stalinism 
—now that Russia alone was to be the 
fatherland of all workers. But rationaliza- 
tions apart, Jews were the leaders of the 
opposition to Stalin, and his hatred for 
them as political adversaries and con- 
tempt for them as Jews were later to find 
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expression in such phrases as “rootless 
cosmopolitans” and “passportless loafers.” 

In 1930 the Yevsektsiya went the way 
of all Soviet flesh; it was discarded as 
being of no use to the “revolution.” Thus 
ended the first act in the obliteration of 
Soviet Jewry. 


III. 


HE second act for Soviet Jewry 
5 cries with the final consolidation 
of Stalin’s position as absolute dictator 
of Russia. Abandoning in principle the 
notion of the necessarily international 
character of the true socialist revolution 
for the idea of “socialism in one coun- 
try,” Stalin set out on his program to 
Russify all of the Soviet republics—and 
by so doing to create the supremist con- 
centration of state power in modern times. 
Russification, for the Jews, meant simply 
their final individual extinction as mem- 
bers of a recognizable group. (Though, 
interestingly enough, Jews in Russia are 
identified as such in their passports to 
this day.) 

The pogrom was at first a spiritual one. 
By the time Hitler invaded Russia, there 
was hardly any Jewish group existence 
in the Soviet Union. The explanation of- 
fered for liquidating the remaining Jew- 
ish institutions was even more devastating 
in its effects than the arrests and execu- 
tions of Jewish functionaries. Living in 
a state of terror, deprived of all means 
of self-expression and opportunity for 
group activity, the Jews were told that 
evidently they themselves no _ longer 
wished to maintain their group existence. 
This was a very old anti-Semitic tech- 
nique: first create conditions that in- 
evitably produce certain results, then 
hold the Jews responsible for them. 

But even before the war there was 
ample evidence that the Soviet regime 
was extending its pogrom of the spirit 
to outright social and political persecu- 
tion. Anti-Semitic sentiment was rising to 
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its old Czarist-days level, and overt Jew- 
baiting, tolerated and sometimes even 
abetted by the authorities, was a normal 
occurrence. Jews by the hundreds were 
eliminated from party and government 
jobs and met with great difficulty in 
breaking into certain occupations or en- 
tering institutions of higher learning. 
Though as yet not proclaimed officially, 
these anti-Jewish policies were beginning 
to be systematically and_ relentlessly 
furthered. 


ITH the signing of the Hitler- 

Stalin pact in August 1939, the 
drama of Soviet Jewry reached its climax. 
Communists and their apologists created 
the myth, and one that gained wide cur- 
rency, that the Soviet Union saved hun- 
dreds of thousands of Jews from Hitler. 
The truth of the matter is that this coun- 
try, occupying one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface, did not find room for even a 
handful of Jewish refugees from Ger- 
many before the war—and after the no- 
torious pact, it sent the Polish Jews who 
had been naive enough to believe they 
could find a haven with the Soviets back 
to Nazi-occupied areas, that is, back to 
certain death. 

While this unholy friendship lasted, the 
Soviet press was not permitted to say a 
single word about the plight of the Jews 
under the Nazis. The Soviet people were 
kept in total ignorance of Hitler’s deter- 
mination to exterminate all Jews. Count- 
less numbers of Jews under Communist 
control might have survived had they but 
been apprised of the Nazi plans. 

_ The Hitler invasion—such is the irony 
of Jewish history!—rekindled a spark of 
Jewish community life in the Soviet 
Union. Stalin discovered that now the 
Jews could he turned into an asset. They 
might be used as a rallying-point for Jews 
throughout the free world, to secure sym- 
pathy for Russia in her war against the 
invaders. But by this time there was not 
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in the entire immensity of the Soviet 
Union a single Jewish institution left that 
he could utilize in this way. In April 
1942, therefore, he set up the Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee to serve as the voice of 
Soviet Jewry. The Committee was made 
up of Jewish artists and intellectuals and 
several Yiddish writers. 

The Jewish Anti-Fascist Committee was 
a propaganda agency for the Soviet Union 
and nothing more. It published a Yiddish 
newspaper, Einikeit, which appeared 
three times a week, established contact 
with Jewish communities in other coun- 
tries, arranged patriotic rallies in Yid- 
dish, etc. Its propaganda to the Russian 
Jews appealed to their Jewish pride as 
well as to their Soviet loyalty. Jews were 
called on to prove themselves worthy de- 
scendants of the Maccabees and Bar 
Kochba, to avenge the death of the mil- 
lions of Jews and to redeem the honor 
of the Jewish heroes and martyrs. There 
is no question that for many Jews this 
appeal proved to be a long-awaited op- 
portunity to reassert their identification 
with klal Yisroel. Nor was Stalin to forget 
this assertion of identity when the time 
came for him to settle his war-time 
grudges. 

As soon as the Soviet military fortunes 
took a turn for the better, the Anti- 
Fascist Committee dropped the subject of 
Jewish unity and turned to the question 
of “Jewish Fascists.” 

This was the beginning of the end; it 
remained only for the war to be finished 
for Stalin to resume his former policies 
with a new vengeance. 

In September 1948 Ilya Ehrenburg 
published an article in Pravda that 
was the opening shot in as vicious an 
anti-Semitic campaign as Russian Jews 
had had to endure since the days of the 
Czars. There was nothing spectacularly 
new in the ideas Ehrenburg now ex- 
pounded: he merely rehashed the old line 
about Jews not being a people and hav- 
ing nothing in common with Jews in 
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other lands. But the timing of the article 
was portentous. It was unequivocal notice 
that the spiritual genocide of Russian 
Jewry was about to be completed. 


HE end came two months later. In 

November 1948 the Jewish Anti- 
Fascist Committee was dissolved. Einikeit,. 
the last remaining Yiddish paper, was 
suspended and the only Jewish printing 
plant padlocked. The Yiddish theatres 
were closed. The leading Jewish writers, 
artists and intellectuals vanished—some 
were summarily shot, others were exiled 
and many died in prisons. The New York 
office of the Yiddish Cultural Congress 
recently compiled a list of 450 Jewish 
journalists, novelists, poets, playwrights, 
scholars, teachers and actors who disap- 
peared after 1948 and whose whereabouts 
are still unknown. But though the facts 
are now admitted in the Communist press 
in Poland and elsewhere outside the So- 
viet Union, the Soviet government has 
never made any statement or offered any 
explanation regarding this cultural as- 
sassination of a whole people. 

The spiritual pogrom was accompanied 
by the persecution of individual Jews, 
particularly those in the arts, sciences and 
professions, They were officially branded 
as “passportless” and “homeless cosmo- 
politans” intent on corrupting intellectual 
life in the Soviet Union by smuggling in 
foreign capitalist and bourgeois-national- 
ist influences. 

Every charge ever hurled against Zion- 
ism was hauled out and livened up, and 
something new was added. In addition to 
everything else, Zionism was now an in- 
ternational conspiracy engaged in per- 
petrating murder, espionage and acts of 
sabotage for the purpose of restoring cap- 
italism in the Soviet Union and in the 
“People’s Democracies.” And to insure 
that no distinction was to be made be- 
tween Zionists and all other Jews, such 
institutions as the American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee and the American 
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Jewish Committee were also dragged in. 
An article in the February 24, 1953, is- 
sue of Literaturnaya Gazeta, the organ of 
the Soviet intelligentsia, introduced the 
J.D.C. to its readers in the following 
words: 


“The ringleaders of Joint are also the 
leaders of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee. They belong to the richest fam- 
ilies in the United States, . . . The 
Rockefellers, the Kuhn, Loeb Co., the 
Warburgs, Lehmans and Fords rule 
the roost in Joint... . It remains only 
to add that the house of Morgan is no 
less interested in Joint.” 


There was only one more touch to the 
magazine’s story: despite the fact that 
“Joint” was an agency of the American 
government, it collaborated with Hitler’s 
Gestapo during World War II! 


TALIN’S last infamy, and one that 
% probably would have led to physical 
pogroms had he not died soon after, 
was the arrest of a group of doctors, in- 
cluding many Jews, on charges of poison- 
ing Soviet leaders and plotting to poison 
others at orders from “Joint.” The doc- 
tors’ arrest was announced in an official 
communique of January 13, 1953. By 
way of comment on the announcement, 
Pravda said: 


“Most of the members of the terrorist 
group ... were bought by the Ameri- 
can intelligence service. They were re- 
cruited by a branch of American intel- 
ligence, the international Jewish bour- 
gois nationalist organization Joint. 
The dirty face of this Zionist espionage 
organization, concealing its foul work 
under a mask of charity, has been 
completely exposed. Relying on a 
group of depraved Jewish bourgeois 
nationalists, the professional spies and 
terrorists of the Joint spread their sub- 
versive activity to the territory of the 
Soviet Union. ... Exposure of the band 
of poisoner-doctors is a blow at the in- 
ternational Jewish Zionist organiza- 
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tions. Now all can see what ‘charitable 
friends of peace’ are hiding behind the 
Joint letterhead.” 


When Stalin died, Beria, then chief of 
the secret police, freed the doctors. 
Beria himself, in true Bolshevik fashion, 
was shot as a spy shortly thereafter. 

The Soviet rewriting of Jewish history 
was, in the Soviet pattern, inevitable. 
Jewish names were dropped from Soviet 
encyclopedias and textbooks. Judaism was 
not even listed among the faiths of the 
world, nor was the existence of Hebrew 
and Yiddish acknowledged in the history 
of languages. 

There were reports that shortly before 
Stalin died he was preparing to intern all 
Jews in concentration camps. Such re- 
ports cannot now be confirmed, but there 
is ample ground for believing them. 

The anti-Semitic campaign spread 
from the Soviet Union to the satellite 
countries. Here anti-Semitism reached its 
climax in the Prague trial, held in Nov- 
ember 1952, of Rudolph Slansky, deposed 
Secretary-General of the Czech Commu- 
nist party. The indictment against Slansky 
and his co-defendants read like a chapter 
from the Protocols of the Elders of Zion. 
At one point in the trial, there was this 
exchange between the judge and one of 
the accused, Otto Fischl: 

Judge: Explain why you had such a 
hostile attitude toward the Peo- 
ple’s Democracy of Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

Fisch]: I could not possibly have any 
but a hostile attitude. 

Judge: Why? 
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Fisch]: I am a bourgeois Jewish na- 
tionalist. 
* * * 


Ne Khrushchev, Stalin’s talkative 
successor, has made no attempt to 
conceal his anti-Jewish bias. In a Paris 
dispatch to the New York Times printed 
on July 9, 1956, C. L. Sulzberger reviewed 
Khrushchev’s record: 


“When Khrushchev was prime minister 
of the Ukraine after World War II he 
issued regulations barring Jews from 
important local positions. He was the 
first premier of a Soviet republic to 
prohibit activity of Jewish theaters, 
schools and publishing houses. He for- 
bade writing and acting in the Yiddish 
language and tolerated an anti-Semitic 
outbreak in Kiev so serious that Stalin 
sent Malenkov to investigate.” 


And a Socialist delegation from France 
reported Khrushchev as saying that the 
Soviet Union, having developed a supply 
of trained Russian personnel, no longer 
needs Jews for important positions—all 
the while that Khrushchev and the other 
Communist leaders continue to insist that 
Soviet Jews no longer want a special cul- 
tural identity. Soviet Jewry, discriminated 
against as Jews and at the same time de- 
nied the right to be Jews, is now trapped 
in a kind of no-man’s-land from which 
there is no escape. 

Is this post-war third act in the destruc- 
tion of Russian Jewry also the final one? 
Who can tell? It may rise again from its 
ashes; Jewish history has witnessed such 
a thing happen before. 
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ucH has been written about Professor 
-" Toynbee’s attitude toward Jewish 
matters, but the writers have tried des- 
perately to avoid the simple and inevitable 
conclusion that they are dealing with an 
anti-Semite, in the ordinary sense of the 
term. I suppose the desire to avoid this 
crude conclusion is owing to the circum- 
stance that Toynbee operates under the 
mantle of academic respectability, com- 
bined with a Victorian pompousness of 
form and the sanctimony of a professional 
divine, so that critics must have feared 
to place themselves beneath his lofty level 
of argument. Yet Toynbee is in truth pos- 
sessed by an “animus” (I take the term 
from Franz Borkenau’s essay “Toynbee’s 
Judgment of the Jews” in the May 1955 
issue of Commentary), and, among classi- 
fied forms of social pathology, this animus 
is clinically recognizable as anti-Semitism. 

To befog the elementary fact of Toyn- 
bee’s anti-Semitic animus from the fear 
of not arguing at an intellectual level is a 
distortion of intellectualism that renders 
one incapable of drawing a distinction be- 
tween right and wrong. As I shall attempt 
to show, the corruption of intellectualism, 
under the guise of a concern for civiliza- 
tion, is the final consummation of Toyn- 
bee’s thought. 

In this situation, Maurice Samuel's 
book The Professor and the Fossil comes 
as a healthy and refreshing note. Samuel 
has the will and the ability to vent his 
wrath and he has written a work of in- 
dignation about Toynbee’s “confusions, 


prejudices, and intellectual distortion,” to 
quote the dust-jacket. The keen edge of 
our moral judgment has been dulled by 
wear—a succession of unbelievable crimes 
in our time has so inured us that we can 
no longer express indignation at novel 
monstrosities. But Samuel maintains that 
Toynbee cannot disclaim moral complicity 
in the anti-Semitic crimes of the Nazis, 
and he aptly relates the chronology of 
Toynbee’s utterances’ on Jewish matters, 
beginning with 1933 (the year the first 
volumes of A Study of History appeared) 
to the crescendo of the Nazis’ outrages. 
Granted anti-Semitism can be traced in 
the work of several English historians at 
the beginning of the century, it is a fact 
that writers in England and elsewhere 
had by 1933 become aware that what 
might have formerly passed for harmless 
had now acquired a precise connotation, 
whereas Toynbee persisted in making pro- 
nouncements that called for a charitable 
interpretation if they were not to be taken 
as approval of the extermination. Nor can 
one avoid the conclusion that Toynbee’s 
politics here are so blatant that the indi- 
viduals and institutions who have sup- 
ported his work cannot pretend to ignore 
the matter—his publications are, after all, 
the end product of a complex collective 
research organization. 

There can be no quibble about Toyn- 
bee’s anti-Jewish posture. I cite one pass- 
age of his work from among those dis- 
cussed by Samuel which, in my opinion, 
provides sufficient proof. “The supreme 
irony of Jewish history,” Toynbee remarks, 
is that “the Judean leaders of the Jewry” 
rejected and put to death “the Jewish scion 
of forcibly converted Galilean Gentiles.” In 
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1930 the Nazi extremist Alfred Rosen- 
berg argued in the Myth of the Twentieth 
Century that the population of Galilee was 
not entirely Jewish and intimated that 
possibly Jesus was of mixed racial an- 
cestry. This innuendo was considered so 
outlandish that it caused a chorus of pro- 
test, even though, as one of the critics 
observed, “Rosenberg does not quite dare 
to assert that Jesus was a Nordic, but he 
evidently wishes us to believe that he 
was.” Now, what the leading anti-Semitic 
pamphleteer suggested in a circuitous way 
by 1933 became, on the basis of the same 
evidence, an outright positive assertion in 
the work of the English historian. Thus, 
in order to hold on to his respect for Jesus, 
Toynbee has found it necessary to intro- 
duce quixotic racial judgments and read 
Jesus out of the Jewish race; but in at- 
tempting to break the bond between Jesus 
and Judaism, Toynbee undermines the 
very foundation of Christian belief. 


pve has, I think, weakened the ef- 
fectiveness of a basically excellent 
book, full of passion for the suffering of 
millions, and for the eternal struggle of 
truth against falsehood, by attempting to 
refute Toynbee’s falsehoods in Toynbee’s 
own terms. To argue with Toynbee that 
way is to walk into a quagmire. What is 
called for is to show the rhetorical sleight 
of hand concealed behind Toynbee’s prem- 


ises. 


Samuel gives a major part of his book 
over to the attempt to refute Toynbee’s 
contention that Jewish civilization is a 
fossil, by stressing Jewish vitality and as- 
serting that what Toynbee lumps togeth- 
er under “Jewish civilization” embraces 
disparate manifestations of culture, from 
biblical times to the contemporary state 
of Israel. But the essential point is that 
Toynbee, in labeling Jewish civilization 
“fossil,” aims to deny it the right to ex- 
istence in the contemporary world. 

I should like to point out that in order to 
arrive at this denial, Toynbee has started 
from the following series of premises: (1) 
Jewish civilization is merely a part of a 
broader Syriac civilization—the latter be- 
ing a concoction of Toynbee’s from ele- 
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ments whose unity no other scholar has 
seen. (2) This Syriac civilization rose from 
the ruins of the Minoan civilization—a 
theory he can present with impunity since 
practically nothing is known about the end 
of Minoan civilization; the little that is 
known he ignores—for instance the cer- 
tain fact of the Illyrian origin of the 
Philistines. (3) Jewish civilization came 
into its own when Syriac civilization was 
already declining. (4) Jews are relics of 
the Syriac society as it existed before the 
conquest of Asia by Alexander the Great, 
so that Judaism can be said to have be- 
come a relic by the time the greater part 
of the Bible had been written. If one 
accepts these arbitrary premises, it is 
obvious that Judaism was substantially 
dead before it was born. There is, there- 
fore, no point in trying to list all the 
expressions of Jewish life and creativity, 
as Samuel does. Why even mention 
Maimonides, or Spinoza? Or Philo, or the 
Pharisees, or the Essenes, or the writers 
of the Talmud? For even the author of 
Ecclesiastes would already have been 
speaking from the grave. Nor does Toyn- 
bee have the merit of originality in his 
argument. Hobbes in the 17th century 
proclaimed that the Roman Catholic 
Church was nothing but the rotting corpse 
of the Roman Empire, using the simple 
rhetorical sequence: the Church originated 
and grew in the Roman Empire, the Ro- 
man Empire is dead, hence the Roman 
Church is a corpse. But how refute such 
a piece of sophistry? If I claim that you 
are dead, you can’t convince me that you 
are not by showing your vitality—I shall 
simply charge it to a ghost. 

In the same kind of futile effort of 
refutation, Samuel replies to Toynbee’s 
contention that Yiddish is “nothing but a 
dialect of German” by including in his 
book a brilliant essay on the originality 
of the Yiddish language and culture. But 
in arguing that “specific inner needs led 
to the creation of the Yiddish language 
and imparted its special character to it,” 
Samuel exposes himself to the charge of 
befogging a simple issue with metaphysical 
considerations. Whereas what is important 
are the invidious conclusions that can be 
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drawn from Toynbee’s innocent linguistic 
characterization. I remember that when I 
was a student in Germany, friends who 
knew Italian culture would tease me by 
saying that Italian was nothing but a 
bastard form of Latin: the humor of the 
thing consisted precisely in the fact that 
I could hardly deny their definition—but 
the conclusions that might be drawn from 
it were obviously outrageous. 

Where Samuel’s book succeeds in its 
forthright nailing down of Toynbee’s bias, 
it fails to analyze the sources of that bias. 
Merely to establish that Toynbee is an 
anti-Semite does not dispose of the ques- 
tion. He is not the first, and regrettably 
will not be the last, anti-Semite. It is more 
important to know the line of thought that 
led to Toynbee’s anti-Semitic bias; to know 
it will add to our general knowledge of 
the mechanisms of the prejudice. 

Toynbee himself in his writings openly 
gives one of the reasons for his hostility 
to the Jews: the Jews have played a 
demonic role in world history. According 
to Toynbee, the spirit that characterizes 
modern Western civilization (which 
through the universal adoption of tech- 
nology is now becoming the one universal 
civilization) is the spirit of Judaism: spe- 
cifically, he equates Modernization with 
Judaization. Thus, no movement in history 
—he says—is more deplorable than that of 
the Zionists—since they are the “West- 
ernizers” among the Jews, they have ab- 
sorbed a double dose of the poison which 
the Jews originally passed on to Western 
civilization. For Toynbee the Jews are in- 
deed responsible for all the developments 
that Marx had ascribed to the bourgeoisie 
and to capitalism: a bourgeois is simply 
one who has taken over Jewish ideas and 
Jewish modes of behavior. By paraphras- 
ing Marx’s declaration that the rise of the 
bourgeoisie destroyed “rural stupidity,” 
Toynbee, reversing the values, sees 
Europe as an idyllic “Ruritania” which 
was destroyed by the contagion of Jewish 
craving for power and wealth. By inter- 
preting loosely and over-extending Som- 
bart’s view of the role of the Jews in 
capitalism, Toynbee makes them respon- 
sible for economic rationality from which, 
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in turn, rationalism and modern science 
derived. In sum, the Jews undid the bless- 
ings conferred by the fall of the Roman 
Empire—namely, the dissolution of urban 
life and, along with it, the withering of 
the Greek tradition of reason and science. 
Reason and science are the ultimate 
abomination, the true Devil, in Toynbee’s 
mind. 


A N EXAMINATION of Toynbee’s early 
writings, produced when he was mere- 
ly a specialist in Greek history, reveals his 
surprising dislike of the characteristic val- 
ues of Greek civilization. In this narrower 
context, there is laid bare the self-destruc- 
tive bent of his thought: he feels ever 
compelled to subvert that which he 
avowedly stands for. The key to Toyn- 
bee’s animus against the Jews is in that 
contradiction. His association of the Jews 
with urban, commercial and scientific so- 
ciety could account only for a certain 
intellectual anti-Semitism but not for his 
obsession with “Jewish civilization.” 

Samuel, speaking of Nazi anti-Semitism 
mentions the possibility of its having 
originated in “a concealed rebellion born 
of a secret hatred of Christianity and Jesus 
the Jew.” I myself am satisfied that the 
study of European history supports the 
theory that the impelling force for anti- 
Semitic explosions is the dilemma of peo- 
ple who, while totally committed te Chris- 
tianity, are driven to rebellion against it. 
In any case, this is the motivation that 
seems to me to account for Toynbee’s 
“animus,” and Samuel touches upon the 
crux of the matter when he remarks “Pro- 
fessor Toynbee makes the general im- 
pression of regarding Christianity as a 
religion, not the religion, which he could 
not if he believed that Jesus was God 
Himself incarnate. Thus in one place he 
expresses himself with ironical contempt 
for the Jews because they would not be- 
lieve what he himself rejects in other 
places.” 

Critics have already objected that, in 
spite of Toynbee’s profession of Christian 
orthodoxy, his religious positions are vague 
and eclectic; the matter is now entirely 
clarified by Toynbee himself in his latest 
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book, An Historian’s Approach to Religion, 
a work which he declares “retraverses 
some of the ground covered in A Study 
of History,” and which is intended by him 
to draw the lesson of his studies for what 
he regards as the most significant aspect 
of human history, namely religion. 


N HisToriAn’s APPROACH TO RELIGION 
is a misleading title. The book is not 
a work of historical science, but of apol- 
ogetics—a declaration of belief by a man 
who happens to be a historian. Its author 
believes that, given the present “annihila- 
tion of distance” produced by technology, 
and the consequent need of a universal 
political order, there is an imperative 
need for a religious unification of man- 
kind. The movement of history from lower 
to higher religions is toward a future 
world religion, the tenets of which he 
finds adumbrated in Mahayana. Mahayana 
is a popular transformation of Buddhism 
which today claims mass adherence only in 
Japan but which has contributed important 
elements to some of the many religious 
movements in Asia influenced by the 
Buddha’s teachings. Rather incongruously, 
Toynbee’s acquaintance with Mahayana is 
limited, as is his understanding of Oriental 
religions generally. He actually professes 
disdain for those other Oriental faiths 
that grew from the same soil as that on 
which Mahayana was born, and are today 
in some way associated with its tenets; 
specifically he belittles orthodox Buddhism 
because of its philosophical and _intel- 
lectual bent. 

The core of Toynbee’s book is a history 
of Christianity so constructed as to prove 
that Christianity is composed of essential 
elements and accidental ones. The essential 
elements are substantially those that are 
found also in Mahayana. As to his judg- 
ment of Christianity, he proceeds by rele- 
gating to the class of accidents all those 
factors that in his opinion have worked 
for evil; but the accidental elements are 
so prevalent in the total picture he gives, 
that Christianity appears to be a force 
which has operated mostly for evil. 

He can, however, continue to call him- 
self a Christian because of the syncretist 
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character of Mahayana. According to it, 
the way to salvation is through holy men 
who engage not in contemplation but in 
active life in order to serve the need of 
all; these bodhisattvas (potential Budd- 
has) accumulate more merits than they 
need to gain access to heaven, and the 
common man shares in the surplus of 
their merits by invoking devoutly the 
name of his favorite bodhisattva. It is 
obvious that this doctrine can be recon- 
ciled with the current form of diluted 
social Protestantism which reduces Chris- 
tianity to some kind of engagement in 
public-spirited action. Furthermore, while 
he does not say so expressly, Toynbee’s 
context makes clear that he considers Jesus 
another bodhisattva. This, to be sure, 
means that Jesus has lost uniqueness, and 
it follows that if the new religion were 
to be established as prophesied by Toyn- 
bee, he too could receive due reverence 
as a bodhisattva. Mahayana readily lends 
itself to syncretism—assimilation: In India 
it was successful precisely because unlike 
the pure and philosophical Buddhism, 
it permitted the incorporation of earlier 
popular beliefs, and in particular the cult 
of the Sun. Now the cult of the Sun is 
one of Toynbee’s chief concerns, and he 
dares assert that biblical religion was 
partly redeemed from the absolute horror 
of the cult of Yahweh when the prophets, 
as he claims, added to it the cult of the 
Sun. 

_One can hardly quarrel with Toynbee’s 
assertion that in the history of Chris- 
tianity certain elements are essential, and 
others are accidental. He is entitled to 
convert to any creed and to try to con- 
vert others—once it is clearly stipulated 
that this has nothing to do with historical 
science. But it is important to remark that 
he considers the most objectionable ele- 
ment in Christianity to be its claim to 
be the only true religion, and this in turn 
he explains as a derivation of the Judaic 
doctrine of the “Chosen People.” He clas- 
sifies Christianity and Islam as Judaic 
religions because of their “self-centred- 
ness,” and dismisses Islam peremptorily 
for this Judaic quality. Zoroastrianism 
too “is decidedly Judaic in spirit and out- 
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look.” In contrast with Indian religions, 
he maintains, Judaic religions are char- 
acterized by the intolerant and fanatical 
vein that must be traced back to the 
Hebrew conquest of the land of Canaan: 
“A god who thus identified himself with 
a human tribe, and had led his ‘Chosen 
People’ in an aggressive war of expropria- 
tion and extermination against the in- 
habitants of a country that had been 
neither Israel’s to take nor Yahweh’s to 
give, might not seem to have been a 
promising medium for an approach to 
Reality.” Toynbee’s hostility to Zionism is 
so obsessive that it colors his entire con- 
ception of the history of religion. 

He argues that one of the shortcomings 
of the Judaic religions—Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam—is the belief in a unique 
and final dispensation by God to his 
“Chosen People”—a belief, he states, which 
is pushed to its final absurd logical con- 
sequence by the Zionists for whom the 
“return of Israel to Eretz Israel” is the 
culmination and end of human history. He 
adds: “Since the Christian-Muslim claim 
to uniqueness and finality is derived from 
the Jewish, a reductio ad absurdum of 
the Jewish claim impugns the Christian- 
Muslim claim as well.” It seems to me 
that here Toynbee’s own words support 
the contention that in his anti-Semitic dis- 
tortions he aims at attacking Christianity. 


a expressions of hostility are 
couched in the framework of humani- 
tarian appeals for tolerance and the unity 
of mankind in the face of the threat of 
destruction by total war and the improper 
use of scientific discoveries. In reality, he 
reveals himself a nihilist whose interest 
in the new religious dispensation centers 
in its negative aspects. What Toynbee 
finds attractive, for instance, in the religion 
of Mahayana is the tenet that “everything 
is void,” implying that the apparent world 
is illusion and that it is impossible to 
affirm anything concerning reality. On the 
basis of this tenet he totally condemns 
every form of philosophy and every the- 
ology. Specifically he condemns the as- 
similation of Greek thought by Chris- 
tianity, and implies that the growth within 
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the Judaic religions of thinkers such as 
Averroes, Maimonides, and Thomas 
Aquinas represents the greatest betrayal 
of the really valuable elements in the 
religious inheritance of mankind. He con- 
cludes that the final product of Judaic 
religions and of Greek thought is the de- 
velopment, beginning in the 17th century, 
of the scientific view of the universe, with 
the corresponding rise of technological 
achievements, and that today the entire 
human race is in the process of assimilat- 
ing the scientific-technological aspects of 
Western civilization and is bound to adopt, 
inevitably with it, all the basic ideas of 
this civilization. It is in order to save man- 
kind from this catastrophe that the new 
religious dispensation is called for. Toyn- 
bee himself does not make clear what this 
new dispensation requires; however I shall 
quote Christmas Humphreys, the leader 
of the English converts to Buddhism and 
a sympathizer with the Mahayana: “In the 
Mahayana, reason is used to destroy itself.” 

In substance, Toynbee should be desig- 
nated a neo-barbarian (as has already 
been noted about Spengler, Toynbee’s di- 
rect intellectual forebear). It is altogether 
significant that he brands as a mere cliché 
the notion of the “European heritage from 
Israel, Greece, and Rome.” In this con- 
nection I must point out the real origin 
of one of his most famous doctrines, the 
belief that a civilization ends when the 
internal proletariat revolts and opens the 
gates to the external proletariat. He formu- 
lates this doctrine in connection with the 
fall of the Roman Empire and then ex- 
tends it to the decline of all civilizations. 
Now in his present bock he maintains 
that a principle for distinguishing whether 
or not a given religious development con- 
tributes to the growth of a higher religion, 
is whether it is of proletarian origin. For 
instance, he states that Confucianism 
sprang up from among the educated elite 
and hence is regressive. This method of 
argument savors of Soviet technique, and 
becomes altogether comprehensible when 
one considers that it derives from an in- 
terpretation of the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire that was first formulated- by Soviet 
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historians.° That interpretation is in fact 
the only original Soviet idea in the field of 
ancient history, and its furtherance was set 
as an aim in at least two Five Year Plans 
for historical research. Stalin specifically 
refers to it in Problems of Leninism. It 
is not surprising that Soviet historians en- 
joy comparing the European West to the 
decaying Roman Empire, and the Russians 
to the invading Barbarians. The doctrine 
well fits the principles and the tactics of 
Soviet policy towards Western Europe 
and the colonial peoples. But it has little 
of Marx in it, except the inappropriate 
and meretricious use of Marxian terms: 
it has been inspired by the tradition of 
anti-Western pan-Slavic messianism. The 
fact that Toynbee has chosen from among 
the dozens of theories dealing with the 
causes of the fall of Rome one of most 
doubtful historical validity, which is in- 
dubitably a Russian expression of hostility 
against the civilized West, is evidence of 
his own hostile inclination. 


Given his condemnation of rational and 
logical thought, it may be pointless to 
call attention to the dozens of distortions 
of historical evidence that could be culled 
from this latest volume of Toynbee. I 
shall give only one example of a peculiar 
method of his by which, in quoting cor- 
rect facts in the wrong context, he aims 
at proving the opposite of what the facts 
indicate. He states that “The Jesuits in 
the mission-field had been trying to divest 
Christianity of its Western accretions in 
order to make sure that the non-Christian 
audience to whom they were addressing 
their message should not be deterred from 
accepting the essence of Christianity 
through being required also to accept 
things whose association with it was 
merely local, temporary, and accidental.” 
This is a correct fact, but it is cited in 
such a context as to give the impression 
that the Jesuits would agree with his 
total anti-intellectualism and his reduc- 
tion of Christianity to a vague visceral 
thinking. Yet it is well known that the 
Jesuits have always stood for clear thought 





*See my article “The Historical Problem of 
the Fall of Rome,” Journal of General Educa 
tion, October 1950. 
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and mental order; one can therefore see 
Toynbee’s particular reason for turning 
their position upside down. The last thing 
they would agree with is his exhortation: 
“Strip the Christian and Islamic gospels of 
their incongruous and outworn Greek sci- 
entific dress; resist the temptation to put 
them into an.alternative scientific dress of 
a Western cut which will also be incon- 
gruous and. ephemeral; and take the truth 
that they express in the non-scientific po- 
etical sense.” Nor could any man conscious 
of his responsibility toward the heritage of 
his civilization agree. For Toynbee’s non- 
scientific poetic truth means the cancella- 
tion of all standards by which the human 
mind separates true from false. 


T™ self-destructiveness of Toynbee’s 
thought is exposed in the total con- 
demnation of theology that I have already 
spoken of. But Toynbee, who constantly 
stresses the importance of having a philos- 
ophy of history, knows well that philos- 
ophy of history is a form of theology. It 
was Hermann Cohen who showed how 
historical thinking springs from prophet- 
ism, both for Judaism and Christianity. 
And Toynbee has gone so far as to try 
to reclaim for the historian the right to 
prophesy. Yet, perversely, he has encour- 
aged Western man to reject his historical 
continuity—and it is precisely this that has 
gained for him his popularity. He is like 
a psychoanalyst who, having brought his 
patient to awareness of his perversion, 
then encourages him to cultivate it. Our 
time welcomes a historian who panders 
to its great failing. 

But the recent efforts of Soviet leaders 
to rewrite history should have opened the 
eyes of even the man on the street to the 
fact that the great conflicts of our age 
gravitate around historical interpretation. 
This understanding has indeed contributed 
to Soviet successes; and the Soviet ieaders’ 
falsification of history is motivated—para- 
doxically—by their sense, inherited through 
Marx and pan-Slavic messianism, that his- 
tory is an active force. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the very preservation of 
Western civilization hinges on Western 
man’s ability to recognize his position in 
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history. It is just because of the loss of 
historical consciousness—which the West 
inherited and developed from the Bible, 
in its essence a history book—that the 
leaders of the West have been overlooking 
the point that historical forces can be more 
consequential, and one might say, more 
explosive, than atom bombs. Given the 
importance of the personality in Western 
society, for Western man to lose self- 
identity through lack of historical con- 
sciousness means to lose the ground of 
purposive behavior. 


Toynbee’s final conclusions destroy the 
very premises of his thinking. He attacks 
the spirit of Western civilization, yet 
builds his argument on an idea that is 
unique to Western civilization, the idea 
that the very flux of history reveals ob- 
jective truths. The notion that history 
is meaningful in its indication of a trans- 
cendental aim beyond isolated facts (a 
notion that Toynbee properly defends 
against the technical historians) orig- 
inated in Judaism, passed to Christian- 
ity (with some Greek contributions) and 
came to have its application in such 
contemporary ideas as faith in techni- 
cal progress, the belief in democracy 
as the ultimate form of government, and 
Marxist communism. The very concept of 
“Chosen People,” which Toynbee so bit- 
terly rejects, condemning the Jews, past 
and present, for it, is only an element of 
the belief in the meaning of history. If 
history reveals a purpose, there are people 
who are the instrument of this purpose. 
Scholars ascribing the spectacular ascend- 
ancy of Marxism to the fact that Marx 
presented the modern world with Chris- 
tian theology in an acceptable scientific 


and non-religious dress (and Toynbee ac-. 


cepts this interpretation), noted at the 
same time that Marx translated the “Cho- 
sen People” into the “proletariat.” Toynbee, 
following Marxism, has made the prole- 
tariat the agent of all great historical 
transformations. But in the same breath he 
condemns the Jews for having cursed 
Western civilization with the concept of 
the Chosen People, and attempts to render 
that concept absurd and revolting by 
intimating that the Nazis in their policy 
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of racial extermination simply took over 
a leaf from their victims’ book. This is 
a cruel and malicious distortion, based 
on the false premise that the idea of 
the Chosen People is necessarily a racial 
one, and demands the destruction of the 
people “not chosen.” But the distortion 
is more than a mere expression of Toyn- 
bee’s emotions—it is a necessary link in his 
tortured logic: the damnation of the 
People of the Book permits him to reject 
Western civilization while speaking in its 


terms. 


The Education Of 
Theodor Herzl 


By MARIE SYRKIN 


Tue Diartes oF THEODOR Herzi. Translated 
and edited, with an introduction by Marvin 
LowENTHAL. The Dial Press. 500 pp. $7.50. 


| ccamerong the first thing that should be 
said about Theodor Herzl’s Diaries 
is that they belong squarely among the 
greatest of modern autobiographies. Dis- 
regarding the technical distinction be- 
tween diary and autobiography, one can 
review the literature of self-revelation 
from Rousseau’s Confessions to Tolstoy’s 
Diaries or Gide’s Journal with no sense of 
extravagance in the estimate. If the reader 
is suspicious of his own enthusiasm it is 
because nothing in Herzl’s other writings 
prepares him for the magnificence of the 
Diaries, and it must be remembered that 
Herzl was a professional journalist and 
playwright. One looks vainly in the stilted 
plays, the dated feuilletons, for the genius 
that blazes in the Diaries. The political 
tracts, among which I include Der Juden- 
staat (The Jewish State) and the utopian 
novel, Altneuland (Old-New Land), have 
the power of their thesis. Altneuland al- 
lows Herzl’s phantasy full swing; yet, iron- 
ically, it is only in the sketchy jottings of 
the Diaries that one feels the creative 
force of an imagination equal to the ex- 
perience it seeks to depict. For this reason 
one cannot be too grateful for the appear- 
ance of a substantial portion of the Diar- 
ies, sensitively translated and edited by 
Marvin Lowenthal. Why half a century 
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was allowed to pass before the publication 
of the present volume, is, I suppose, a 
rhetorical question. 

When I speak of the extraordinary qual- 
ity of the Diaries I am not referring to 
their historical significance, which is ob- 
vious. Nor am I referring to the equally 
obvious drama of the events themselves— 
these meetings with the Kaiser, the Sultan 
or the Czarist Minister Plehve. Even a 
pedestrian record of these encounters can- 
not escape a fairy-tale flavor as almost any 
run-of-the-mill account of Herzl’s activities 
bears witness. The familiar story of the 
successful Viennese journalist who is 
seized with the notion of solving the Jew- 
ish problem through the creation of a 
Jewish state and who in a few brief years 
creates the movement which he describes 
as “the Jewish people on the march” has 
a fairy-tale ting in which the fabulous is 
accepted as a convention without being 
deeply felt or understood. 


The Diaries are another matter. There 
the fable becomes tragedy. The mythical 
hero whose sufferings and triumphs are 
equally remote from us no matter how en- 
chanting the tale becomes the protagonist 
who draws us into the depths of his exper- 
ience so that the fanciful becomes an in- 
telligible reality. With poetry, humor and 
an unfailing brilliance of character por- 
trayal Herzl records the progress of his 
mission; in the process he leaves a por- 
trait of himself, the man “possessed,” 
which is unique in literature. The process 
is a conscious one; he writes: “Perhaps 
the most interesting thing I am recording 
in this book: how my own legend is being 
born.” But Herzl’s sense of his own role, 
his constant awareness of history, for 
whose ear he is transcribing his raptures 
and despairs as well as the minute details 
of his elaborate political negotiations, nev- 
er detract from the sincerity or spontaneity 
of the delineation. There are no affecta- 
tions of modesty in regard to his task or 
himself; on the contrary, he is always try- 
ing to communicate the immensity and ur- 
gency of his endeavor. The wonder of the 
Diaries is that he succeeds. 

The Diaries begin in 1895, when Herzl 
is thirty-five, and end two months before 
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his death in 1904. They deal almost en- 
tirely with his attempt to secure a Jewish 
state; the references to his family are few 
and not directly revealing. Of Herzl’s pri- 
vate life one learns little and chiefly by in- 
ference. In this respect Herzl’s book dif- 
fers sharply from most famous diaries. 
Pepys cheerfully mingles his wife’s petti- 
coats with political observations; Tolstoy 
never lets us forget the fury of his appe- 
tites. Gandhi, who like Herzl is concerned 
with national redemption, is unsparingly 
intimate in his autobiography. In Herzl’s 
case whole areas otf his so-called personal 
life are hardly touched on. I say “so- 
called” because despite this lack the Dia- 
ries are intensely personal and intimate, 
only they deal with one consuming pas- 
sion rather than The Passions. It is possi- 
ble that the omissions are due to a decent 
reticence as well as to a deliberate inten- 
tion to excise anything irrelevant to his 
main purpose; however, the Diaries leave 
the impression that the untold is peripher- 
al rather than suppressed. All other ties 
and interests have become subsidiary to 
the major obsession. The result is a height- 
ening of intimacy. We know Herz] much 
better than we do Pepys despite the lat- 
ter’s avowals. 

How does a visionary operate? How 
does he impose his vision upon others? 
What goes into the disturbing amalgam of 
dreamer and man of action which Herzl 
epitomizes? Few works in literature are as 
illuminating in this regard as the Diaries. 

Herzl begins with the seizure, the 
mighty dream that “peers at me over the 
shoulders of my funny little journalistic 
work, overwhelms and intoxicates me.” It 
is no apocalypse on the road to Damas- 
cus. Herz] had been aware of the Jewish 
problem since earliest youth. “I sighed 
over it and jeered at it; it made me un- 
happy but still it never gripped me.” Why 
does it grip him now? The Diaries give 
no clear-cut answer. No single objective 
factor can explain the spiritual crisis 
through which the academic concern of a 
sensitive Jewish intellectual has been 
transformed into a call. Only two years 
earlier, Herz] had meditated on a mass 
conversion of Jews to Christianity as a so- 
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lution to the Jewish problem: “Free and 
honorable inasmuch as the leaders of this 
movement—myself in particular—would 
remain Jews. .. . In broad daylight, on 
twelve o'clock of a Sunday, the exchange 
of faith would take place in St. Stephen’s 
Cathedral, with solemn parade and the 
peal of bells. Not with shame, as sorry in- 
dividuals have hitherto gone over, but 
with a proud gesture.” The “leaders” 
would be the last generation of Jews. Then 
there comes this characteristic touch: “As 
is my custom I had thought out the plan 
to the finest detail. I saw myself in nego- 
tiation with the Archbishop of Vienna. I 
stood, in imagination, before the Pope— 
who regretted beyond words that I didn’t 
become Christian too. . . .” 


HE notion of mass conversion, no mat- 

ter how “free and honorable” was 
soon abandoned, and he kept drawing 
nearer to his final answer. Being a literary 
man, he thought first of influencing public 
opinion through a novel. But the inexplic- 
able happened: “I am still puzzled how 
the idea of writing a novel turned into 
drafting a practical program, although the 
change occurred in the past few weeks. 
It took place in the Unconscious.” 

The central conception, which is devel- 
oped with specious sobriety in Der Juden- 
staat with its talk of a Jewish Company, 
charters, land purchase and economic pos- 
sibilities, burgeons uncontrolled in the 
Diaries. The dream comes with stage di- 
rections. After a cogent argument for 
mass settlement, “no infiltration,” he 
plunges into the phantasy of a migration 
of elegantly attired ladies and gentlemen, 
ships equipped with orchestras and high- 
class entertainers. The Promised Land 
will have “genuine” Vienna cafes to cre- 
ate the illusion of the old environment. 
“Must give attention to these minute 
needs; they are very important.” He will 
import the Wonder Rabbi of Sadagura for 
clerical atmosphere and will appoint a 
Rothschild as “doge” (“if the Rothschilds 
join with us”). Yet in the midst of these 
day-dreams he breaks off to write poign- 
antly: “Artists will understand why I have 
allowed extravagances and dreams ‘to run 
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riot among my practical, political, and leg- 
islative ideas—as grass sprouts between the 
stones of a pavement. . . . Intoxication was 
necessary.” 

Intoxication is to remain, but the fan- 
cies are shed. Herzl learns soon enough 
that his dreamed “aristocratic republic” 
will have no Rothschild for a doge, and 
that the creation of a state will be less 
courtly than a production at the Vienna 
opera. One gets a notion of Herzl’s growth 
from an observation in 1900 about a group 
of Rumanian retugees. These are “poorly 
clothed, wretched looking, and fit for des- 
perate action. My first-comers in Palestine 
will look like this.” 

Page by page the Diaries describe the 
education of Theodor Herzl as well as 
the extraordinary events which he sets in- 
to motion. ‘The sophisticated man of let- 
ters who at first seems to be intrigued by 
his own “madness” becomes the charis- 
matic leader manipulating forces whose 
existence he had only dimly suspected 
when his idea—which he thought original 
—struck him. Not that he ever stops view- 
ing himself, his weird entourage and his 
fabulous doings through the “quizzical 
eyes of a Viennese journalist”—to use his 
own phrase. Part of the fascination ‘of the 
Diaries is the sardonic wit with which he 
describes his various involvements. Herzl’s 
account of the intrigues at the Sultan’s 
palace and of his discussions with that 
potentate is a masterpiece of shrewd re- 
porting. His appraisals of individuals and 
political moments are astute and realistic. 
And he never doffs his worldly elegance 
for the prophet’s robes. To the end he is 
breaking in gloves of the correct shade of 
“delicate grey” for his encounters with 
the great, making sure that his associates 
look spruce, and insisting that the First 
Zionist Congress start its deliberations in 
evening dress. 

He is the accomplished statesman in the 
presentation of his case to Chamberlain 
or to the Kaiser. He can effectively mar- 
shall his economic and geo-political argu- 
ments about the Suez Canal and an over- 
land route from the Mediterranean to Asia. 
He watches every gesture and facial ex- 
pression of his interlocutor. Before his 
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meeting with the Kaiser he had studied 
him through a lorgnette at the theater to 
become familiar with his appearance. 
But after he has recorded every inflection, 
every move in the game of wits in which 
he is pitting himself and his dream against 
the great of the earth, the game always 
becomes the wonder it truly is. Of his 
meeting with the Kaiser he writes lyric- 
ally: “I felt as though I had entered the 
magic forest where the fabulous unicorn is 
said to dwell. Suddenly there stood be- 
fore me a splendid woodland animal, with 
a single horn on its head. Its look, how- 
ever, surprised me less than the fact that 
it existed. I had previously imagined the 
appearance but not the actual breath and 
life of this creature. And my astonish- 
ment grew when the creature began to 
speak in a kindly human voice and said, 
‘I am the fabled unicorn.’” 


uy did the rulers of the earth seri- 

YY ously receive this self-appointed 
spokesman of the Jewish people? Partly 
because they did not know how limited 
was his following: that the “rich Jews” 
had repudiated Herzl as a dangerous 
crank and that the average British, Ger- 
man or French Jew refused to be alarmed 
by Herzl’s warning about the growth of 
European anti-Semitism or thrilled by his 
vision of redemption. But ignorance of 
Herzl’s exact rating is not an adequate ex- 
planation. The mystery remains, just as 
there are no intellectually satisfying ex- 
planations for the ability of a peasant girl 
to secure the command of the armies of 
France. Equally puzzling is the force 
which impels Herzl to negotiate as though 
he had unlimited millions at his disposal. 
Supposing the Sultan had accepted Herzl’s 
grandiose offer to liquidate the Turkish 
public debt in return for a charter? Herzl 
was convinced that if he received a char- 
ter the means weuld be forthcoming, the 
Rothschilds and Barons de Hirsch would 
pour out their millions. That was his faith. 
At the same time he was aware of the 
immediate realities of his situation. “I 
have nothing but an army of schnorrers. 1 
stand in command of striplings, beggars 
and sensation-mongers,” he writes in a 
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moment of bitterness. Nevertheless, he 
understands with increasing clarity that it 
is the agony of the Jewish masses, first 
seen by him in Russia, which will provide 
the motor-power for Zionism. 

Herzl’s attitude to the Jewish masses is 
ambivalent. It is hard for him to surren- 
der his predilection for the lordly. On two 
separate occasions he quotes, “Flectere si 
ne queo superos, Acheronta movebo.” (If 
I cannot sway the powers on high, I will 
move those of the nether world.) The line 
appears in connection with his vain at- 
tempts to get the support of the Jewish 
magnates. The masses are the unknown 
nether powers whom he does not wish to 
arouse. He is no demagogue, he repeats. 
But as early as 1897 he writes: “I have 
waited long enough. Next August will 
mark two years since I undertook the first 
practical steps in the Jewish cause. I 
wanted the thing done without stirring up 
the Jewish masses, throygh direction from 
above, and in cooperation with the men 
who have hitherto rendered great services 
to Zionism. They neither understood nor 
supported me. I had to go forward alone. 
At the Munich Congress I shall call upon 
the masses to help themselves, since no 
one else helps them.” 

The freshness of his observations on 
things great and small is unfailing. He 
goes to an automobile show in the Tuiler- 
ies and notes: “Automobiles are as though 
invented for our purpose. We shall have 
cement highways, fewer railroads, and 
right from the start organize a new kind 
of transportation system.” Any one ac- 
quainted with the role of bus and taxi in 
Israel is almost as impressed by this de- 
tail as by Herzl’s prevision vf the develop- 
ment of the Dead Sea. Herzl is depressed 
by the squalor of old Jerusalem and 
promptly plans a new modern city. 

The contemporary reader will be inter- 
ested by his comments on the Egyptians. 
To Chamberlain he had remarked jesting- 
ly: “We will not go to Egypt. We have 
been there.” On a trip to Cairo he admires 
the ability of the young Egyptians: “They 
are the coming rulers of the country, and 
it is a wonder the British don’t see this 
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The Diaries are full of delicious tidbits 
like Herzl’s hilarious account of his meet- 
ing with a little wonder-rabbi who con- 
fided his professional secrets to him: “Ob- 
viously he regards me as a greater wonder- 
rabbi than even his uncle, the Wonder- 
Rabbi of Sadagura, and he thinks that I 
am somehow engaged in much the same 
sort of business. There was the smile of 
one augur to another in his words, as he 
sat before me in his fine silk caftan and 
with his primly greased ear-locks and his 
gold pince-nez.” Equally entertaining are 
his analyses of some of his disciples or his 
mordant accounts of the “egg-dance” of 
Zionist politics in which he finds himself 
embroiled. 

But the figure that emerges from the 
Diaries rises far beyond cleverness. The 
combination of exaltation and sharp good 
sense, the fierce spiritual energy which 
achieves so much in a few crowded years, 
is completely in the prophetic tradition. 
So are his belief in his mission and his 
sense of rejection despite the spell he casts 
over his followers. In one mood he com- 
poses an epitaph for himself: “He had too 
good an opinion of the Jews.” Neverthe- 
less, till his death of a heart attack at the 
age of forty-four in the service of “this 
movement which has made me old, tired 
and poor” his struggle continues. What 
began as an exciting fancy had turned into 
a somber glory. One must read the Dia- 
ries to understand this progress. 


Restless American 
By IRVING HOWE 


Rep, Brack, BLonp aND OLive, BY EpMUND 
Witson. Oxford Press. 500 pp. $6.75. 


|b A very beautiful essay called “The. 
Old Stone House,” Edmund Wilson 
once described a visit of piety to the 
abandoned house in upstate New York 
where he had spent part of his boyhood. 
Heavily nostalgic, like most of his mem- 
oirs, the essay comes to a climax with the 
reflection that “there will presently per- 
haps be little left but our house con- 
fronting the hotdog stand and the gas 
station.” Later, returning to the city, Wil- 
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son recognizes the cause of his gloom. 
“To have left the early world behind,” 
he exclaims to himself, “yet never to have 
made myself comfortable in what was 
till yesterday the new!” 


Like so many other American writers 
of his generation, Wilson was caught be- 
tween two phases of American experience, 
between the local traditions of a culti- 
vated middle-class Protestant family and 
the anonymous bewilderments of the 
modern city. Restless and curious by na- 
ture, committed as a writer to the idea of 
discovery, he soon found what in retro- 
spect seems to have been the dominant 
rhythm of his career: the rhythm of the 
journey, the quick exploratory search for 
ways of living and modes of belief that 
might provide alternatives to an America 
that had become unbearably tawdry in 
its surrender to commercialism. Some of 
these journeys were physical, to distant 
places that promised a more attractive 
future or at least a sharply contrasting 
past, while others were journeys of the 
mind, to those critical moments of his- 
tory that might yield clues for surviving 
and growing stronger in the present. All 
of them, however, were efforts to break 
loose from, yet not abandon, the Old 
Stone House. 


The very titles of many of Wilson’s 
books suggest this comprehensive pattern 
of search and discovery: Axel’s Castle, 
To the Finland Station, Travels in Two 
Democracies, The Shores of Light. In all 
of them he is not merely writing first-rate 
literary and historical criticism, he is 
searching for ways to relate himself to 
the life of our time. 


In this new book Wilson has collected 
“travel pieces” written during the past 
few years, mostly for The New Yorker: 
a record of his trip to Israel, a nervous 
account of a Zuni festival in New Mexico, 
an absorbing description of modern Haiti 
—all peoples and places, be it noted, that 
are cut off from the main patterns of 
Western industrial society. And to round 
out the book he has reprinted from Travels 
in Two Democracies (1935) his long re- 
port on Russia, though in an enlarged 
version and with critical afterthoughts. 
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Unlike so many writers of the moment, 
who seem to spend most of their energy 
in exorcising their own pasts, Wilson has 
not hesitated to make available those of 
his earlier writings that reveal his mistakes 
and lapsed enthusiasms; for in some sense 
his intellectual history is “organic,” so 
that the very mistakes become part of his 
relevance and sometimes even of his 
achievement. 

The result is a work of enormous range 
and interest. Never has Wilson written 
with greater lucidity, never has he more 
expertly displayed his gift for working 
highly complex materials into a clear dra- 
matic pattern while yet retaining a full 
sense of their complexity. His desire to 
specify exactly what he has seen—an in- 
tense absorption in his own responses, 
which in a lesser figure might seem a 
form of egotism but in him is a sign of 
how deeply involved he is with an as- 
tonishing variety of subjects—guarantees 
that the writing will be superior in both 
precision and plasticity to anything done 
in America today. 

As Wilson has grown older, he has be- 
come mellower—not in the sense of be- 
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ing any the less sharp in his opinions or 
less impatient with intellectual cant, but 
in the sense of having learned the need 
to teach himself.to remain open to un- 
familiar experiences and kinds of thought. 
He has, for example, gone far beyond his 
earlier rationalistic views on religion and, 
without succumbing to the currently 
modish religiosity of American intellectual 
life, has learned something about the dra- 
matic possibilities and social uses of faith 
and myth. At a time when so much “high- 
brow” writing in America is complacently 
provincial, Wilson’s studies in the Bible 
(and which other American literary man 
would trouble to lear Hebrew “merely” 
to read the Old Testament?) or his ex- 
cursions into Haitian literature show him 
to be incorrigibly cosmopolitan. And at 
a time when so much of our writing is 
limp and weary, Wilson preserves the 
cultural eagerness of a boy. 


least valuable section of Red, Black, 
etc. is the twenty-year-old report on 
Russia. So much has changed, so many 
lives and so many illusions have been 
destroyed since the mid-thirties, that it 
is hard to read this with anything but a 
kind of gloomy pain. The rest, however, 
is absorbing and exciting. 

Each section begins or ends with a note 
of contempt for the moral and cultural 
shoddiness of our own society. (Wilson 
is one of the few intellectuals who has 
not joined the recent displays of Amer- 
ican self-congratulation.) On the way to 
Haiti Wilson spends a little time in Miami, 
appalled by its “blanched and insipid uni- 
formity” and asking himself—as if it were 
wealthy America, not the “backward peo- 
ples,” that most needed the cold eye of 
the anthropologist—“What draws people 
down to this vacuum? How do they 
amuse themselves here?” Leaving the 
Zuni reservation Wilson meets some white 
Americans on the train and wonders “what 
these puffy-faced doughbags do,” for “if 
the Zunis are human beings, these must 
be something else.” 

The motive for the journey having been 
set, Wilson plunges directly into physical 
descriptions of the Zuni rituals or the 
Haitian milieu, then proceeds to work up 
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anthropological data on the Indians or 
historical background on Haitian _litera- 
ture, and ends with a frank acknowledg- 
ment that even as he admires these pre- 
industrial cultures and finds himself re- 
freshed by his visits, he cannot really 
become part of them and would find it 
suffocating to live very long among them. 
Precisely. because he has resisted the 
temptations of literary primitivism, he 
makes all the more powerful the implied 
criticisms of our own world which his 
description of the Zunis, the Haitians and 
the Israelis embodies. 

The prejudice and snobbism that 
marred Wilson’s writings about Europe 
are quite absent from this book: he is far 
more tolerant of the Zunis than of the 
English. He can write, with an admir- 
able fineness of feeling, that “One can- 
not in the least blame the Zunis for want- 
ing to keep strangers out of these [relig- 
ious] ceremonies, for they are services of 
the most solemn kind, comparable in dig- 
nity and devotion to any that I have 
seen.” And what further makes for deli- 
cacy of tone is the relaxed humor with 
which Wilson treats his own excitement 
as he becomes absorbed in the ritual 
dances of the Zunis. After describing the 
hypnotic effect of a Zuni dance, he wryly 
pulls back: “I had finally to take myself 
in hand . . . something in me began to 
fight the Shalako [the dance], to reject 
and repulse its influence just at the mo- 
ment when it was most compelling. One 
did not want to rejoin the Zunis in their 
primitive Nature cult; and it was hardly 
worth while for a Protestant to have 
stripped off the mummeries of Rome in 
order to fall a victim to an agile young 
man in a ten-foot mask.” 

The same witty humaneness brightens 
Wilson’s pages on Haiti. One sees it at 
work in his account of the Haitian’s hat- 
red of white imperialism, his skeptical 
fascination with voodoo, his admiration 
for their interracialism; but I must quick- 
ly pass these by, in order to say a few 
words about his section on Israel. 


smareg speaking Wilson did not visit 
Israel at all; he went in search for 
relics of Palestine. Like the lady in Wal- 
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lace Stevens’s poem, he was haunted by 
“the holy hush of ancient sacrifice.” Not 
the growth of Tel Aviv nor the social 
experiments of the kibbutzim brought him 
to Israel, but the experience of reading 
Genesis while struggling to learn Hebrew. 
It was an astonishing journey, and all the 
more astonishing in that Wilson’s interest 
in the Bible constituted an act of familial 
piety or literary experiment rather than 
religious conversion. Even when he 
turned away from ancient Palestine, he 
wrote about its fossils—the Samaritan sect 
or the fanatical “Guardians of the City”— 
rather than the Histadrut or the pioneers 
developing the Negev. 

Yet the sense of modern Israel, if only 
as a principle of contrast, is always there, 
and toward the end of the essay, after 
rebuking the Israelis for what he consid- 
ers a certain “callousness” toward the 
Arab refugees, Wilson permits himself a 
tribute to Israel that is both interesting in 
itself and valuable as a hint of what he 
has been searching for in his recent trav- 
els: “It is a relief to come here from 
Europe, from the European discourage- 
ment and cultural staleness, the running 
down and falling apart. Here the people 
have something to hope for, a survival 
that is not yet all achieved. ...” 

What is most astonishing, however, in 
the Israel section of Wilson’s book is 
the readiness and keenness with which he 
has penetrated the Jewish tradition. One 
gasps a little in reading the pages in 
which he discusses the “sense of time” as 
it is found in the Bible and the whole 
Jewish ethos, for one had supposed this 
kind of observation inaccessible, or at 
least difficult of access, to “outsiders.” 
How much more seriously and naturally 
does he treat this matter, or the nature 
of irony in Jewish speech, than do most 
of the “Jewish specialists” in the Amer- 
ican Jewish press! With how much 
greater delicacy does he write about Ag- 
non than do most Jewish journalists about 
Sholom Aleichem! For him there is no 
embarrassment in analyzing a novel about 
Hasidism; he immediately steers clear of 
Jewish apologetics and by linking Agnon 
with Kafka discusses him simply in ser- 
ious literary terms. 
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Equally striking is his simple but enor- 
mously skillful retelling of the Bible 
stories. As Wilson turns to the lives of 
Abraham and Jacob, he instinctively re- 
moves the ancient stories from their aura 
of grandeur, making them seem closer, 
warmer, less fearful; he tells them in the 
small, as if they were anecdotes about 
people we all know; and the old patri- 
archs quicken into flesh: they become, 
as we like to say, “humanized.” In the 
quite unbiblical context that he provides 
for them, they seem strangely familiar. 
Where has one met them before? And 
suddenly it comes upon one: Wilson, in 
retelling the story of how Abraham bar- 
gained with God not to destroy all of So- 
dom, has hit upon the same key, the same 
pitch as Sholom Aleichem in telling the 
story of how Tevye reflects upon his 
strained and loving relations with God. 
Since Wilson does not know Yiddish, this 
cannot be deliberate, but it is nonethe- 
less remarkable that by softening their 
tone and reducing their magnitude Wilson 
has “Yiddishized” the old Bible stories, 
making them seem almost like those Yid- 
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dish versions written up for women and 
thereby stressing, unwittingly, the con- 
tinuity of moral perspective from the Bible 
to the great Yiddish writers. 

There is more to say, but perhaps I 
have already said enough to suggest that 
this is a book to read. As he enters his 
sixties, Edmund Wilson—our most dis- 
tinguished critic and one of our best writ- 
ers—is working more vigorously than ever; 
and his devotion to the life of the mind, 
his hunger for knowledge and experience, 
are greater than ever. 


The Remnant — A Summary 
By LEON POLIAKOV 


European Jewry TEN Years AFTER the War: 
An Account of the Development and Present 
Status of the Decimated Jewish Communities ot 
Europe. Institute of Jewish Affairs of the World 
Jewish Congress. 293 pp. $3.00. 


._” very valuable book attempts to 
give a detailed account, country by 
country, of what has happened since the 
war to the European Jewish communities 
decimated by the Nazis. The countries 
dealt with have been divided by the 
collaborators on this volume into four 
categories: 1) “Iron Curtain communi- 
ties”; 2) “Communities with almost total 
loss of prewar numbers”; 3) “Communi- 
ties with great loss of prewar numbers”; 
and 4) “Communities with relatively 
smaller losses.” Some such arrangement 
of the material was of course necessary, 
but this plan has its difficulties: the losses 
of Holland, for instance (category 3) 
were proportionately just as high as those 
of Yugoslavia (category 2). It would have 
been most logical and for the purpose of 
a really clear assessment of the situation 
of European Jewry today, useful, for the 
authors to have drawn the line simply 
between Communist and “bourgeois” 
countries. For in our decade, it is the 
revolution and totalitarianism, or their 
absence, that stamp and seal the fate of 
European Jewries. 
It is thus regrettable not to find in the 
book any chapter devoted to the Soviet 
Union proper, which in an important 
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sense determines the pattern for all Jews 
everywhere behind the Iron Curtain. 
Doubtless the editors felt they lacked 
sufficiently detailed and documented evi- 
dence about the position of the Jews in 
the fatherland of Communism. Until re- 
cently all we knew was fragmentary and 
uncertain. Now, however, with “destalini- 
zation,” and with the opening up of the 
Soviet Union to some Western travelers, 
we have access to far more first-hand in- 
formation and have been able to put to- 
gether a fairly complete picture. There 
are the scraps of things picked up by 
tourists, particularly recent French visi- 
tors; there are the remarks let slip by the 
ebullient Nikita Khrushchev after tippling 
at a diplomatic reception—and other 
sources, such as the articles “Jews,” 
“Israel,” etc., of the Great Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia, new edition. We know that for 
some twenty years the total assimilation 
of the Jews, their complete disappearance 
as a religious or cultural group, has been 
the clear intent of Soviet policy through 
all its twists and turns; nor is it likely 
that destalinization will have any effect 
on this basic purpose. (Since, however, 
the new line has changed a great many 
of the methods employed, a systematic 
emigration of Russian Jewry may become 
possible during the coming years.) In 
these terms, it is given to us to under- 
stand the discrimination—I purposely avoid 
the word “anti-Semitism,” since the phe- 
nomenon is far more complex—methodi- 
cally applied to Russian Jews, who have 
been singled out for exclusion from any 
high position in the diplomatic service 
and the army and admitted only in ex- 
ceptional cases to the “Soviet of Nationali- 
ties” (where the “autonomous region” of 
Birobidjan is represented by four Russians 
and one Jewess). 

The policy of rendering Jewish life ex- 
tinct was progressively introduced into the 
satellite countries, and with respect to 
what happened in the rest of Eastern and 
Central Europe the book is most valuable. 


a Moscow policy, motivated by a 
real need of Communist society to 
eradicate a still “unproletarianized” ele- 
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ment in the population, combined with an 
indeterminate measure of plain anti-Semi- 
tism, was intensified to the point of out- 
right persecution everywhere in Eastern 
Europe at the same time, around 1948-49. 
Nevertheless it did not follow the same 
course in all countries. In Poland, Ru- 
mania and Czechoslovakia there were the 
“anti-Zionist” trials of the Slansky type, 
countless jailings and deportations, and 
total prohibition of emigration to Israel 
or elsewhere. In Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, 
however, there were neither any “anti- 
Zionist” trials nor any anti-Semitic agita- 
tion; nor was emigration checked at any 
time. 


It is impossible not to relate the differ- 
ences among the Iron Curtain countries 
with respect to the Jews to their records 
in the fateful years between 1939 and 
1945. In the first group of countries the 
destruction of Jewry was pursued with 
the more or less overt and bare-faced col- 
laboration of the local governments and 
populations, whereas in Bulgaria and 
Yugoslavia the solid and universal re- 
sistance to the Nazis operated to protect 
the Jews insofar as it was possible to pro- 
tect them. Moreover, after the war Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia were not caught up 
in that wave of anti-Semitism which, re- 
inforced by a reflex of bad conscience, 
characterized the others. 


In Poland by May of 1945 there were 
55,000 Jews left, as against a Jewish 
population of more than 3,000,000 before 
the war. Almost 150,000 repatriated 
people, who had fled to the Soviet Union 
during the war, came back to Poland be- 
tween 1945 and 1948. But as some re- 
turned, others left again, clandestinely 
crossing the western frontier with the 
intention of emigrating to Israel. Polish 
anti-Semitism, especially after the Kielce 


‘pogrom, was making the atmosphere 


more and more unbearable for the sur- 
vivors. At present the number of Jews 
in Poland is estimated at 45,000, a large 
number of whom are established in the 
former German territories, in particular in 
Wroclaw (Breslau) and Szczecin (Stet- 
tin), while in the east of the country 
traditional Jewish centers such as Bialy- 
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stock or Grodno have no more than a few 
dozen Jews left. 

From the economic point of view most 
of these survivors had chosen crafts or 
professions that allowed them some sem- 
blance of independence. A certain number 
of Jews are also to be found in adminis- 
tration and in intellectual pursuits, all of 
them, of course, certified Communists. 
There is a tri-weekly Yiddish newspaper 
in Poland, several Jewish monthly re- 
views, a publishing house and a theater, 
though in the opinion of one observer 
the theater is attended principally by non- 
Jews. And there is only one mohel left 
for all of Poland... In short, though the 
institutions sponsored by the Jewish Com- 
munists still show a certain liveliness, the 
ultimate complete assimilation of the 
remants of Polish Jewry is nevertheless 
to be expected. As Jacob Lestschinsky, 
author of the chapter on Poland, says, 
“The Jewish youth is being submerged 
and swallowed up in a Polish sea.” 

With some slight differences of detail, 
similar statements may be made about 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia. Take 
the case of this last: 


Before the war Czechoslovakian Jewry 
was made up of many elements. A third 
of them were “Czech” Jews, which meant 
really that they were Austro-German by 
education and culture; a third were Car- 
pathian Jews (Ruthenians) who had 
been predominantly Hasidic for centuries 
and were still so; the Jews of Slovakia 
constituted a sort of bridge between the 
two. The total amounted to almost 
350,000. After the war there. were only 
about 50,000. The situation of certain 
survivors called “Czechs” was _ particu- 
larly tragic because, being German by 
language and culture, they were now 
anathema to their liberated countrymen; 
there was even some question of deport- 
ing them to Germany at the same time as 
the Sudeten Germans! 

In general, however, the life of Czecho- 
slovak Jewry was characterized by a con- 
structive revival from 1945 to 1948. After 
the Communist coup detat, they began 
to emigrate in large numbers and con- 
tinued to do so until the summer of 1951 
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—the time of the Slansky trial. One can 
imagine what Jewish life was like in the 
atmosphere of the trials. It appears that 
at present there are no more than 15,000 
Jews left in Czechoslovakia. 

In Bulgaria, on the other hand, where 
thanks to the joint opposition of the 
people and of the government no Jews 
were deported during the war, there is 
no evidence of persecution after it. The 
Bulgarian Communist government always 
left the doors open to emigration and 
38,000 (out of 50,000) Jews have emi- 
grated. Those of them who did not wish 
to emigrate can freely pursue their re- 
ligious and communal activities in Bul- 
garia; there is a Jewish High Council, 
club, theater, and even a bank. But it is 
probably safe to assume that those who 
were willing to stay on are just the kind 
of Jews no longer particularly attached 
to such activities. 

In Yugoslavia, ferociously devastated 
by the Germans, the Jewish losses dur- 
ing the war were very severe (almost 
60,000 out of 76,000); but their post- 
war situation is like that in Bulgaria. A 
little more than half of the survivors 
have emigrated to Israel; the others have 
adapted themselves in one way or an- 
other to the new social and economic 
conditions. They are divided up for ad- 
ministrative purposes into four groups. 
According to the Yugoslav constitution 
and laws there can be “ethnic” Jews, 
Jews “by religion,” Jews simultaneously 
“ethnic” and “by religion,” and Jews who, 
no longer considering themselves such, do 
not form part of the preceding groups. 


N our side of the Iron Curtain the 
picture is less gloomy. For one thing 
the proportion of survivors of the Nazi 
massacres is generally much higher, for 
another there has been no Communist ex- 
pansion to hamper the difficult recon- 
struction of the Jewish communities. 
With the exception of Germany, which 
will not soon or perhaps ever witness a 
renascence of its former well-organized, 
proud Jewish communities, I think the 
Jewish communities of Western Europe 
can be classified in two groups: 
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1) Those made up of Jews who have been 
settled in their countries for many genera- 
tions and who long ago confronted and 
overcame the painful crisis of assimilation. 
The typical case of this is Italian Jewry. 
It seems to be the case that while in 


such countries, too, the impact of the 


years of persecution has left its mark on 
the Jewish spirit—an indefinable feeling 
of “otherness” and a stimulus to Zionism 
—Jewish life set itself up again quite 
rapidly, once the special problems of 
economic reconstruction and rehabilitation 
began to be settled, according to its pat- 
tern in the past. 


In this category, too, we have Holland, 
rather like Italy, though the loss of Jewish 
lives there was exceptionally heavy, and 
the Scandinavian countries. 


2) The second group of countries are 
those whose Jewish communities are made 
up by and large of recently immigrated 
Jews—and are therefore just now going 
through the complex process of assimi- 
lation. A typical case is French Jewry, 
more than half of which is made up of 
Polish, North African, Salonikan, etc., 
immigrants, who in becoming “French” 
run a grave risk of dejudaizing them- 
selves completely at the same time. Bel- 
gian Jewry, made up primarily of Polish 
immigrants belongs to the same category. 

One of the by-products, then, of the 
Hitlerite persecutions seems to be a sharp 
acceleration of the centrifugal tendencies 
leading to a crisis of assimilation. (These 
tendencies are just as well expressed by 
baptism or adherence to the Communist 
church as by the direct and simple aban- 
donment of Judaism.) This is what ex- 
plains the pessimism of Arnold Mandel, 
the author of the chapter on France, in 
which he says: 


“Of the several hundred thousand 
Jews living in metropolitan France, only 
a small minority (in my estimation, 
about 5%) is psychologically and prac- 
tically in a position to express in some 
manner its sense of belonging to the 
Jewish community. 


“This phenomenon—Judaism become 
a minority concern among Jews—is not 
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due to the Hitler catastrophe, nor the 
result of destruction, but is a continua- 
tion of an already old trend... It is 
proper to regard the Jewish community 
of France more as an ‘underdeveloped 
country,’ from a spiritual and organic 
point of view, than as a ‘devastated 
land.’ ” 


These statements are quite accurate. 
But the case of Italy, where the Jews 
confronted problems of this kind a good 
many generations ago and found some 
way of overcoming them, in my opinion 
justifies a less pessimistic view of the 
prospects for French Jewry than that of 
Mr. Mandel. 

It is true, however, that neither France 
nor Italy was ever a principal center of 
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Jewish life. Thus Mr. N. Robinson is 
unfortunately right when he states in his 
postscript: 


“The two great forces in Jewish life 
of Europe before 1933—the traditional 
Jewry of Eastern Europe and the pro- 
gressive Jewry of Central Europe—are 
no more. These developments, coupled 
with the smallness of the communities, 
lead practically everywhere in the West 
to a rising tide of assimilation, which 
cannot be expected to be stemmed by 
new arrivals, rich in Jewish cultural 
and religious traditions, because these 
elements, as said, were annihilated and 
whatever survived of them was sepa- 
rated from the rest of Europe by the 
Iron Curtain.” 
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From the Four Corners 








(Continued from page 4) 


Even more insistently they asked me 
about relatives—about sons and daughters 
in America, England, Israel, South Af- 
rica; about brothers, sisters, cousins, 
nephews, old friends—and what could I 
say? 

During this interchange I suddenly be- 
came aware of the presence of the shamas. 
People became silent; some of them drift- 
ed away quietly. The shamas looked un- 
happy and ill at ease. “Nu,” he said, 
“don’t you want to go?” But on the steps 
of the building I was again surrounded 
and the questioning was renewed with 
even more insistence. A man came close 
and whispered in my ear: “I was in Si- 
beria for nine years. Can you help me?” 
He glanced over his shoulder uneasily. 
Encouraged by the absence of officials, 
other people began to tell me their trou- 
bles. Many of them had spent long years 
in prison or labor camps. For what of- 
fenses? Again the expressive shoulder 
shrugging. “Goornisht, mir zenen Yid- 
den,” (For nothing at all—just because 
we are Jews) they replied. 

Somebody said hurriedly: “Ssh! he’s 
coming.” The shamas had appeared at the 
door of the synagogue. His face was sweat- 
ing and puckered with anxiety. Plucking 
at his beard, he asked: “Is there anything 
you want? The service is over.” “I was 
just talking to the people,” I replied. But 
he stood there obstinately, his eyes beg- 
ging me not to be difficult. “You should 
go home,” he said. 


ly 1 walked up the street a small, elder- 
ly man attached himself to me and in 
an undertone invited me to his home as a 
Shabbos guest. He wore a crumpled cot- 
ton summer suit, a straw hat with the 
brim partly broken away and a shirt with- 
out a collar. He lived right on the out- 
skirts of Moscow so I reluctantly declined 
the invitation. Instead he offered to walk 
with me to my hotel. Seventy-five years 
old and remarkably vigorous for his age, 
he lived alone. His wife and two sons had 
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been killed in the war, but he was evasive 
about the circumstances. In a disinterested 
voice, as though talking about matters 
that no longer concerned him personally, 
he told me something of the Jewish situa- 
tion in the Soviet Union, a picture that 
was subsequently corroborated by other 
Jews with whom I spoke. 

It was rather more depressing than peo- 
ple in the West have expected. Only the 
very old maintained any connection with 
religious matters, and not a great propor- 
tion of these either. The young were total- 
ly indifferent. It was becoming rare for 
Jews to have their sons circumcised, and 
he could scarcely remember the last ri 
tual circumcision. There were no reli- 
gious Jewish institutions apart from the 
synagogues, of which there were two very 
small ones in addition to the Moscow 
Great Synagogue, augmented by a num- 
ber of minyans which meet in peoples’ 
houses. It was unlikely, he thought, that 
there were more than three or four thou- 
sand Jews in Moscow who maintained 
religious observances, and the situation 
was much the same in such cities as Lenin- 
grad, Odessa, and Kiev. There were no 
proper facilities for kosher slaughter, no 
religious schools and no organized Jewish 
charities. 

After these disclosures, he lapsed into 
a friendly silence for a while. Quite 
abruptly as we walked through a small 
park in the center of a square of build- 
ings, he said as if stating something that 
I could not have known: “Hitler hat ge- 
harget zeks million Yidden.” “I know,” 
I said. He changed the subject immedi- 
ately: what did I think of Moscow? I 
told him that it was a handsome city and 
he seemed pleased that I should think so. 

We turned into Red Square and strolled 
slowly past the splendidly Byzantine St. 
Basil’s Cathedral with its brilliantly 
striped and star-studded onion domes that 
frivolously recall a group of exotic tur- 
bans. I thought inconsequentially of the 
remark my wife had made when she first 
saw them. “What fun it would be to re- 
produce one in striped silk and take it for 
a walk down Bond Street.” It was good 
to be out in the bright, hot sunshine away 
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from the depressingly forlorn synagogue. 
Moscow looked almost gay, soldiers walk- 
ing by with girls on their arms, whole 
family parties filing past for a tour of the 
Kremlin, the children laughing and chat- 
tering eagerly, out-of-town visitors and 
foreigners clicking their cameras and 
crowds round the soda-water stalls op- 
posite the GUM department store, the 
busy hooting of city traffic as pedestrians 
scampered for their lives across the wide 
handsome roads. 

Passing the Mausoleum, my friend 
said: “Stalin liegt dorten.” He grinned as 
if it was a huge joke and, coming closer, 
whispered: “Ehr is gevein a ganzer anti- 
semite.” But Lenin? “A grosser, guter 
mench.” At the door of my hotel he 
wished me a hurried good Shabbos and 
disappeared. 

The next morning I returned to the 
Synagogue. About twenty people stood 
about round its entrance, several of whom 
I recognized. Their appearance gave me 
something of a shock. I had noticed how 
poorly they were clothed on my visit the 
previous day: now I realized that they 
had then been dressed in their Shabbos 
clothes! The garments they wore now 
could have been picked out of refuse bins. 
There were old women wearing ragged 
men’s jackets with only a frayed vest un- 
derneath. One ancient had her feet 
wrapped in rags. Bearded men in worn- 
out military tunics formed a ragged pa- 
rade of wretchedness. But some of them 
were not so old, and several were certain- 
ly under fifty. 

Now I really began to hear stories of 
misery. These people were the driftwood 
of Moscow, the poorest of the poor. A 
good many of them had spent years in 
Siberian prison camps. Consequently they 
were without the necessary documents 
that would enable them to work. The best 
they could hope for was casual employ- 
ment of the most menial kind in return 
for an occasional meal, or for the few 
rubles their charitable employers might 
feel disposed to give them. Among the 
people I talked with was the woman who 
had wept throughout the Sabbath morn- 
ing service. She had spent six years in 
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prison, she said. Her home had been in 
Odessa. Why had she been in jail? Well, 
she explained, she had been a cleaner in 
the synagogue there, and all synagogue 
workers were arrested. 


Liar I was talking to her the ubi- 
quitous shamas appeared and hur- 
ried me in for my appointment with the 
Chief Rabbi. Another official who spoke a 
little English was present during this 
meeting. Rabbi Schlieffer occupied a 
rather cramped, old-fashioned office lined 
with books and files of documents. He 
greeted me with benign affability and en- 
gaged me in a long preliminary conversa- 
tion during which he made many notes 
on a pad by his elbow. A number of per- 
sonal details were required of me—my 
name, my business, what brought me to 
the Soviet Union, what town in Russia 
my parents had lived in, my mother’s 
maiden name, whether she still had rela- 
tives in the country—and also details 
about Jewish life in the Diaspora of 
which he appeared to be strikingly un- 
informed. In return I asked him questions 
about Jewish matters in Russia, and par- 
ticularly in Moscow. Everything was good, 
he said. He did not know the Jewish pop- 
ulation of the city, no census was availa- 
ble. He did not know exactly how many 
Jews attended synagogue and maintained 
an interest in religion, but there were 
quite a lot. There were no obstacles if 
they wished to practice religion. There 
was nothing to stop them learning Juda- 
ism if they wished, facilities for religious 
instruction existed. Soon a Jewish semi- 
nary would be opened. And schools for 
children? Well, no, there were none, but 
. . . It was, in brief, a somewhat defen- 
sive statement but, in the circumstances, 
only what was to be expected. 

I explained my errand on behalf of 
Dr. Goldmann and handed him a letter I 
had received in which certain requests 
were set out. Rabbi Schlieffer nodded 
thoughtfully. I would understand, he said, 
that these were matters he could not an- 
swer without reflection, but he would 
study the letter and give me a reply the 
next day. 
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When I returned the following morning 
I noticed that the Chief Rabbi had made 
several typed copies of the letter I had left 
with him. But a curious incident occurred 
as I left Rabbi Schlieffer’s office which is 
worth recounting at some length. 

There were comparatively few people 
present in the synagogue, but several of 
them came up and spoke to me. One man 
asked if there were any Yiddish news- 
papers in London. There were not, I 
explained, but there were several Jewish 
papers in English. “There’s the Jewish 
Chronicle,” I said. “And the Jewish Ob- 
server,’ added a voice behind me. 

In some astonishment, I turned to see 
who had spoken. One scarcely expects a 
man in Moscow to be so well informed 
about Jewish publications in London. 

“Where did you hear about the Jewish 
Observer?” I asked. He looked quite 
frightened and did not reply. 

A youngish man,-whom I took to be 
about forty, joined in the conversation. 
He was a well set-up fellow with a swarthy, 
aggressive face, dressed like a prosperous 
Russian worker. He could have been a 
mechanic, a construction worker or a 
truck-driver, proletarian from the soles 
of his high Russian boots to his flat cap. 
In fact, he seemed out of place in the 
synagogue. In a practised argumentative 
manner he told me he’d been to Germany, 
Austria and Israel, but came back to the 
Soviet Union because it was the only coun- 
try worth living in. 

“You came back from Israel?” I asked 
in astonishment. “To Russia?” 

“Certainly,” he replied. “In Israel the 
workers’ conditions were terrible, they 
were exploited by the capitalists and were 
short of food,” he insisted dogmatically. 

It developed into a brisk argument. I 
had been to Israel only a few weeks earl- 
ier, I said, and it was not true that condi- 
tions there were bad. On the contrary, 
although Israel had its difficulties, work- 
ing conditions compared very favorably 
with those of other countries, particularly 
the Soviet Union. “That’s what you say,” 
the man replied with a sceptical grin. 
“But I’m a worker,” he said pugnacious- 
ly, “I know.” 
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Suddenly the shamas was there again. 
“What’s going on?” he asked anxiously. 
“What are they saying?” 

With careful neutrality, someone re- 
stated the main points of the discussion, 
and the shamas looked even more worried. 
He urged me gently towards the exit. The 
usual crowd waited, including those un- 
fortunates I now knew so well. I spoke 
to several and unobtrusively pressed 
money into their hands. One very old 
lady, as shabbily dressed as the rest, asked 
me: “How is it with the Jews in Eng- 
land?” She nodded her head slowly at 
my reply. “Nu, as long as they live...” 
she commented with melancholy satisfac- 
tion. I tried to give her some money, 
too, but she refused it. One man drew 
me aside and wanted to know if there was 
any way he could get to Israel, others gave 
me names of relatives with whom they’d 
lost touch. And while we were talking 
the shamas reappeared. “Why don’t you 
go?” he asked. I ignored him. He mo- 
tioned towards the top of the street, almost 
imploring me not to make his life dif_i- 
cult. “Well, go already,” he urged softly. 
“You don’t have to be afraid of him,” a 
man muttered. “He can’t do anything 
to you.” “Go, friend, go,” the shamas 
repeated. 

I rounded on him angrily. “Why do 
you keep pushing me away every time I 
come here? I’m just talking to these 
people.” 

“They’re not sensible people,” he mum- 
bled. “They only talk foolishness.” 

We stared obstinately at one another. 
I was sorry for him, he was so evidently 
a frightened man carrying out an unpleas- 
ant duty; but he refused to budge. It was 
impossible to talk to anybody in the cir- 
cumsiances so I left. 


S I made my way up the street some- 

one followed. “Don’t walk so fast,” 
he muttered with his head down. “A Jew 
wants to have a few words with you.” 

I slowed my pace and, rounding the 
corner, felt an apologetic touch on my 
arm. It was a small middle-aged man who 
had been in the synagogue but who had 
taken no part in the conversation. In fact, 
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I had barely noticed him. Now I could 
see that he was a fairly prosperous person 
with the look of an intellectual. He had 
a long narrow face, rather like an intelli- 
gent sheep’s, and wore a dark, well-made 
business suit, a spotlessly clean white shirt 
with a neat grey striped tie, and could 
have been an executive in a big state con- 
cern. He was, in fact, a man of some po- 
sition, but I prefer not to disclose any de- 
tails which might serve to identify him. 
For the purposes of this narrative let us 
call him Mischa. 

Mischa explained that he wanted to talk 
to me so that Jews outside the Soviet Un- 
ion should know how their fellow-Jews in 
Russia were living. He solved for me the 
mystery of the Jewish Observer. Copies 
were kept for reference purposes in the 
Lenin Library along with a great many 
other foreign journals, but one would 
have to consult them with circumspection. 
He himself was not a strictly Orthodox 
Jew because it was frankly difficult to 
maintain religious observances, but his 
parents had been devout and he had been 
brought up with a deep respect for Juda- 
ism. It caused him a great deal of sor- 
row that his own children were “not 
Jews.” “The Jewish people are dying out 
here,” he said. “It’s the same all over the 
Soviet Union.” 

I asked him if there had been any 
change in conditions since the death - of 
Stalin. He reflected carefully before re- 
plying. Finally, he said: “Things are 
much better everywhere. But in the syn- 
agogue it is worse.” 

“What do you mean, worse?” 

“People are afraid.” He glanced round 
apprehensively. 

I myself had found more fear in the 
synagogue than outside, where I had of- 
ten been agreeably surprised at the free- 
dom with which people spoke. In many 
ways, the synagogue had a captive con- 
gregation. For these Jews unable to work 
through age, feebleness or the lack of 
suitable papers, it was a place where they 
could receive occasional charitable dispen- 
sations. It was the only place where the 
religious could meet their own kind, and, 
perhaps most important of all in view of 
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the great age of most members of the con- 
gregation, where else could they be as- 
sured of a Jewish burial? 

Mischa told me many things about the 
Soviet Union, much of it far from pessi- 
mistic. He had traveled extensively 
throughout the country and reported great 
improvements in conditions since the 
death of Stalin. Freedom was definitely 
being enlarged, more consumer goods 
were reaching the markets, there was a 
much more hopeful feeling about relations 
with the West. “There is less claustropho- 
bia now,” he said. I gathered that he 
himself had no desire to leave Russia, and 
would certainly not emigrate to Israel. 
“What would I do there?” he asked. “I’m 
too old to change my ways.” He had only 
one favor to ask of me. A cousin of his 
in America was very wealthy and had 
written some time before offering to send 
Mischa or his wife some clothes, but Mis- 
cha had been afraid to reply. Would I 
take a letter for him and post it from 
London? Naturally I offered to do so and 
we arranged a meeting outside my hotel. 

He did not turn up. I waited twenty 
minutes and finally gave up. Later he 
telephoned, a hurried nervous conversa- 
tion to the effect that there had been some 
misunderstanding about the time of our 
appointment and we made another one. 
Again, he wasn’t there, and again he tele- 
phoned. But he failed to appear for the 
third appointment and I heard nothing 
more from him. 

During my stay in Moscow I visited one 
“Jewish” home with a member of my 
party who was bringing a message from 
wealthy relatives in London. It was a des- 
perately poor place in the basement of a 
tenement, filled with a Dostoievskian 
gloom. The lighted corridor was clut- 
tered with broken timber, its flagstones 
were cracked and there was a pervasive 
smell of damp-rot. The flat itself consisted 
of three small rooms, each one occupied 
by two brass beds. A gas cooker stood in 
the passage. The inhabitants were an el- 
derly woman in her sixties, her son, his 
wife and two children, and two unmarried 
daughters. The old woman had forgotten 
Yiddish, but one of the daughters spoke 
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some English. They looked, talked and 
lived like Russian workers. The only con- 
cern of the children was that their mother 
should go to England to join her rich 
brothers because they found the burden 
of her support irksome. 


One day one of our interpreters said: 


“I heard you visited the synagogue. I’ve 
never been there myself. What was it 
like?” 

She was an intelligent girl with a warm 
lively personality, who had always been 
remarkably frank in our talk about So- 
viet life. I told her exactly what I had 
found. Dismayed, she said: “It’s not pos- 
sible, Mr. Litvinoff. We don’t have such 
conditions in Russia. Here there’s no dis- 
tinction between Jews and anybody else. 
Anti-Semitism doesn’t exist.” 

“Anti-Semitism may not, but the things 
I’ve described to you exist,” I replied. 

She was only reluctantly convinced. “I 
must go there and look for myself,” she 
said. “But I’m sure of one thing. Our 
Soviet leaders don’t know about it .. .” 

I don’t doubt she was sincere. 


Be’er Sheba 


By JULIUS HORWITZ 


I ORDERED a beer at the cafe where the 
Israeli Madam makes her headquar- 
ters, and where North Africans sat, talk- 
ing with the terrible earnestness of un- 
employed men. 

Saturdays the North Africans who have 
jobs come to the cafe dressed in excel- 
lently tailored double-breasted blue suits, 
white shirts, smoking free market Pall 
Mall cigarettes, drinking cognac. The 
Madam puts on a green dress for Shab- 
bat. She loves to whisper. She never 
speaks, only whispers. One North African 
at her table filled a water glass full of 
cognac, drank it down in a gulp and 
looked at her for approval. Two men got 
up from the table and rushed out of the 
cafe, swinging their fists at one another. 
The police rushed up from their Turkish 
coffee, but the Madam was already quiet- 
ing the two men like a scolding mother. 
Don’t fight, don’t fight, be quiet and 
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gentle. In the beginning men were robbed 
and shot and the women had a hard 
time, but Be’er Sheba was small and the 
police quickly located the trouble. The 
trouble came from the North Africans 
who couldn’t find employment, who felt 
shut out from the growing life because 
their skins were black. The police said 
no crime. Be’er Sheba may look like a 
frontier town and the men sitting with 
Sten guns and rifles at the cafe tables 
may give one a feeling of violence, but 
Be’er Sheba is still too small for organized 
crime to lose itself in the city life. The 
city is naked, surrounded by the desert 
and there are no hiding places yet. 

One young North African stood on the 
wide sidewalk of the cafe, dressed for 
Shabbat in his blue suit, white shirt and 
neat polka dot tie. Behind him, the Negev 
desert, which began at the backyards of 
the great round circle of whitewashed 
houses. In the abandoned Arab quarters 
there were two brothels where for three 
Israeli pounds (half a day’s pay) he 
could go down with one of the girls who 
hung around the cafe waiting for whis- 
pered orders from the Madam. The two 
could lie on a cot in the ma’abara, illu- 
minated by an oil lamp. The ma’abara in 
Be’er Sheba is in the desert, isolated, open 
to attack, dogs are chained to the wooden 
shacks, jackals screech, nobody knows 
who moves across the land at night. 


The North African sat down and 
ordered a cup of tea. Where could he go 
on Shabbat? Sit in the magnificent movie 
palace of Be’er Sheba, attend a concert 
arranged by the Histadrut, listen to a 
lecture, attend a political meeting, dance 
at the soldier’s hostel, drink cognac, take 
a walk to the Arab burial ground or to 
the new city, risk a bullet in his head by 
illuminating himself against the moon- 
light. 


A HUNGARIAN friend who had been shot 
down in ambush in the Negev entered 
the cafe. He sat down and ordered a tea, 
then he asked me, “Would you like to go 
to a cabaret?” 
“In Be’er Sheba?” 
“You'll see.” 
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He drank his tea. He too was dressed 
for Shabbat in a blue suit and a white 
shirt. We walked down the dark street 
where tanks rumble in the daytime and 
jeeps speed in from patroling the desert, 
jeeps with heavy mounted machine guns 
and dust-covered soldiers. 

The cabaret was in Gingy’s where I 
went for eggs and a tomato salad, but I 
didn’t know it had a cabaret attached. 
The cabaret was off the main dining 
room, a long narrow room with small 
tables, a bar, couples dancing, the air full 
of cigarette smoke. It looked like a night 
club in the Hungarian quarter of Cleve- 
land. The girls were dressed in “store- 
bought” clothes. Single men stood at the 
bar. The couples danced European and 
American style to European and Amer- 
ican music. No horas. 

“Who are the girls?” I asked my 
friend. 

“Just girls. Mostly Hungarian and 
Rumanian. This isn’t for the Yemenites 
yet.” 

“What about the North African girls, 
do they fit in?” 

“Maybe some, but I don’t think they 
have this European cabaret experience 
yet.” 

The North African from the cafe 
walked into the cabaret. He went to the 
bar and ordered a cognac. He drank it 
down and ordered a second, letting it 
rest on the bar. He smoothed down his 
jacket. He had no one to say hello to. 
He looked slowly around the room and 
when he saw a girl sitting alone, he 
went up to her and asked her to dance. 
The first girl refused but another ac- 
cepted his invitation. He danced clumsily, 
talking as he danced. He danced in the 
direction of our table. 

“Can you hear what he’s saying?” I 
asked. 

“He’s talking French. I think he’s pre- 
tending to be from Paris but his French 
is North African.” 

The North African opened his wallet 
and started to show pictures to the girl 
like a soldier in a foreign land. When 
the dance ended, he returned the girl to 
her table and when she didn’t invite him 
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to sit down, he returned to his cognac at 
the bar. 

“Can you speak French?” I asked my 
Hungarian friend. 

“Of course.” 

“Let’s go over to the bar. I’m curious 
about the North African. He doesn’t act 
like the other North Africans I’ve seen in 
Be’er Sheba.” 

“T’'ll find out for you who he is. I’ve 
noticed him around. Wait here.” 

“The Hungarian went to the bar and 
bought a cognac for the North African. 
The North African took out his wallet 
and started showing pictures. My friend 
returned to the table. 

“He was a wrestler in Tunis. He got 
his name and picture in the newspapers. 
He would like to be a wrestler here but 
he hurt his back in the army. He told 
me he’s lived a long time in Paris but 
I’m certain he’s never been in Paris.” 


“Would it make a difference,” I asked, 
“If he was a North African from Paris?” 

“Being a North African from Paris isn’t 
it, it’s just that we haven’t too much con- 
tact, intellectual or otherwise, with the 
North Africans. They don’t think like us, 
they haven’t our culture. It will change, 
of course, the children will all begin under 
the same sun, but right now there isn’t 
too much coming together. That’s the way 
it is with people, it’s seldom any dif- 
ferent.” 

“But here I thought it would be dif- 
ferent.” 

“Why? The North Africans are normal 
with us now in Israel and when life is 
normal you find yourself among people 
like yourself. Do you know the Negroes 
of Harlem? The Indians of Oklahoma? 
In Europe you look for dirty romantic 
alleys, crooked streets, brothels, whores, 
cafes—in Israel you see first the Yemen- 
ites, the North Africans, the Persians, the 
I-don’t-know-what, but if you stayed three 
years you would only see the people at 
the Milo Club in Tel Aviv.” 


“We do you think will happen to 
this North African, the one at the 
bar, the wrestler from Tunis who pre- 
tends to be from Paris?” 
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“He looks like he'll marry and settle 
down. Now he has the look of a man 
who’s really looking for a wife but who 
thinks he’s looking for sex. He works at 
the ceramic factory. That’s one of the 
best jobs in Be’er Sheba.” 


“Be’er Sheba has the look of a real 
town already.” 
“Why not, people live here.” 


“Is this the place for you?” I don’t 
know why I asked the question except to 
give him a chance to speak. 


“You just don’t know what it is to be 
free. You don’t know what it is to begin 
again. Look at Be’er Sheba. Not a single 
person living here now was living here 
before the city was captured in the Negev 
fighting. We weren’t allowed into Be’er 
Sheba. We didn’t know a thing about the 
Negev. The British just wouldn’t let us 
come here. Be’er Sheba was a dirty, small 
Arab village, just the houses you see in 
this part of town. Everybody came from 
somewhere else. Everybody knows who 
was the first man to come into Be’er 
Sheba, who opened the first cafe, who 
started teaching in the first school. This is 
new. It’s so new you can’t imagine it. Go 
to the mosque tomorrow morning. Climb 
up to the tower. You'll see the trees, the 
buildings; where the land was brown, it’s 
now green; where you never saw lights, 
now you see lights; where men were 
afraid to walk, now you see them standing 
and waiting for buses. This North African 
you noticed feels it. At least I think he 
does. Some feel it, some don’t. For those 
who feel it the land is on fire. This North 
African is on fire. Get him into battle 
with the Arabs and he'll fire a 50 caliber 
machine gun from each arm. He'll find a 


girl and call his baby sabra and pick a 


name out of the Bible or a Hollywood 
film.” 

He stopped and said, “I'll bet you’ve 
heard this ten times over.” He looked at 
the North African again, the men leaning 
against the bar, the girls dancing in stiff 
cottons, the improvised cabaret, the room 
that opened into a restaurant in the morn- 
ing for men making the truck run to 
S’dom. 


MipstrREAM 


Poznan Snapshots 


This eye-witness account of the Poznan riot was 
written by one of the British businessmen visit- 
ing the Poznan Fair. 


AS I came out into the street I noticed 

that the trams were not moving and 
that there were more people about than 
usual at that time in the morning. I felt 
it was Sunday, not Thursday. I turned 
up the street towards the central square. 
I saw a fair-sized crowd at the far end 
by the University. Everyone was walking 
quite slowly towards the crowd, as if they 
were going to church or to the cinema. I 
stopped one of the walkers. He was a 
short man, dressed in overalls. “What is 
happening?” I asked him in halting Ger- 
man. His face fell open into a wide grin, 
and one or two others gathered round 
him. “Strike,” he said. He repeated the 
word several times, and they all grinned. 
Then they talked in Polish among them- 
selves and the man turned to me again. 
“Demonstration,” he said, and pointed at 
the crowd in the square, which was 
rapidly growing larger as people poured 
into it from every side-street. The men led 
me into the crowd, and we wormed our 
way through it to a group of powerful 
looking, determined men, dressed in their 
working shirts and old trousers held up 
with a belt. There was much excited 
conversation in Polish, and then one of 
them came up to me. “Auslander?” My 
first instinct was to deny the charge. Then 
the meaning of the word registered. I 
gulped and nodded. “England,” I said, 
full of pride and guilt. Their pleasure 
was infectious, and people surged in on 
us as the word went round that I was 
from England. At this point, I realized 
that I seemed to have a personal inter- 
preter who kept telling me in German 
what was happening. He whispered in my 
left ear: “The people want bread.” I tried 
to remain impassive and detached, but I 
had caught some of the exhilaration of 
the crowd which now filled the square 
and all the surrounding streets. There 
were no police. I heard someone laugh, 
and I looked up. High up on a corner of 
a building were seven figures in black 
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frock-coats and top hats. Sweeps. They 
waved to the crowd and one of them did 
a little jig. There was an answering roar 
from below. Laughter. It was like Tra- 
falgar Square on a Sunday afternoon. 
Arms for Spain. 

I had not noticed the big stone-faced 
building before the crowd moved towards 
it. My interpreter croaked in my ear: 
“They are going to the Party building.” 
Suddenly, the building seemed to become 
larger and more solid. I heard the tinkle 
of broken glass, and there was a sigh, 
almost in unison, from different parts of 
the crowd as the double doors swung 
open and the people surged in. A win- 
dow opened very slowly, and a hand 
appeared with a Polish flag. There was 
a great cry from the crowd. More win- 
dows opened. More papers, flags flutter- 
ing down into the crowd. They were 
grabbed and trampled on. I felt myself 
being swept in with the crowd, and then 
I was in the forbidden building. Grey 
marble and dark stained oak, a black 
bust of Lenin at the top of the staircase, 
scowling at the pandemonium in the hall. 
There were yards and yards of cheap 
lavatory paper draped on the pillars and 
along the corridors. The children loved 
it. They were sliding down the marble 
banisters, stamping up the stairs and 
sliding down again and again. Whole 
families were there, looking at the marble 
walls and staircases, and scuffling their 
feet on the thick carpets. It was like a 
cross between a Corner House and 
Madame Tussaud’s, In a passage, an angry 
group cornered a suspected Party man. 
His face was grey with fear. As they 
surrounded him, shouting and pushing, 
all I could see was his arms above the 
crowd waving a pink printed form. My 
own fear welled up and almost blinded 
me. They could do this to me too. I 
suppose I could do it to them. The 
people treated the building like a museum, 
strolling about from floor to floor and 
looking at everything. Here and there 
knots of angry people were tearing down 
the pictures, smashing the glass. A child 
picked up one end of the lavatory paper 
and ran round his parents until their 
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feet were entangled in it. His mother 
aimed a blow at his backside, but he 
scampered away. I looked out of the 
window at the huge crowd. A stream 
of men, women and children was com- 
ing into the building, and another line 
snaking out. Behind me a man was urinat- 
ing on the carpet. I was frightened and 
hurried out, closely followed by my inter- 
preter. I wondered about the Party men 
they had locked in the cellar. What were 
they thinking? 


A LARGE part of the crowd began to 

move off from the square, led by a 
truck full of workers. My interpreter 
said: “We are going to the U. B.” I said: 
“Oo Bay?” “Yes. Secret police.” He 
waved his hands: “Like Gestapo.” It was 
impossible not to follow. Soon we were 
near the big white building in what 
looked like a cul-de-sac. By the time we ar- 
rived thousands of people were crowding 
down the narrow streets. Some were strol- 
ling about, some were sitting on piles of 
brick and on the kerbs. I was now part 
of the mob, sad and excited. Then there 
was a pistol shot, and I felt my heart 
leap. I was ashamed because I was almost 
pleased to feel the tension broken. Then 
there were more shots from the other 
side of the road. I threaded through the 
crowd trying to see what was going on. 
Someone on the first floor of the U. B. 
building fired a burst from a machine- 
pistol into the crowd. Several people fell 
and were dragged out of range. All 
round, there were cries of surprise and 
anger. My interpreter said: “No Poles 
there. No Poles.” I looked at him. “Only 
Russians and Jews,” he said. 


I came back towards the square. 
Though the shooting was still going on, 
most of the crowd didn’t seem angry. It 
was still like Trafalgar Square. Then I 
saw a lorry with troops edging its way 
through. The people waved and whistled. 
“They won’t shoot. They are Poles,” my 
interpreter said. “Are you sure?” I asked. 
“They are our brothers.” “They will 
shoot,” I said. My interpreter grinned and 
shook his head. “They won’t shoot.” 
“Why are you so sure?” “It is happen- 
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ing all over Poland. In Warsaw, Gdynia, 
Lodz... Today. Today.” My interpreter 
looked at his watch. “Today,” he re- 
peated. The people were swarming ll 
over the lorry and I saw rifles and ammu- 
nition being passed from hand to hand. 
The officer, white-faced and still wearing 
his revolver, was being dragged away by 
a group of men. A tank clattered towards 
the U. B. building, its commander stand- 
ing in the open turret. There were deri- 
sive shouts from some people in the 
crowd. As soon as the tank stopped, people 
swarmed over it and again I couldn’t see 
exactly what happened. I edged my way 
towards it. After talking to some people 
my interpreter said gleefully: “We have 
the tank.” A second tank was taken in 
the same way. Then, after a few minutes, 
both tanks fired. “The people are firing 
at the U. B.,” my interpreter said. Then 
the heavy guns were silent and I won- 
dered why they had stopped. Later in 
the day I heard that no one knew how 
to reload the guns. 


can flag was white and red and there 

was a huge bloodstain on the white 
part. It was too dramatic to be real. As 
I walked towards the flag the crowd 
parted to let me through. No one was 
taking any notice of the machine-gun and 
rifle fire. The girl was about thirty, with 
grey-green eyes; she stared uncompre- 
hendingly at me. Several people tried to 
take the flag away from her, but they 
could not pry her hands loose. A large 
blowsy woman said to me proudly: “She 
has been here for four hours.” The girl 
looked straight in front of her without 
moving. “Four hours,” the woman said 
again. “Her man has fallen.” All round, 
people were wandering’ about, some with 
their hands in their pockets, some of the 
women with shopping bags and children. 
Some were laughing. I asked: “What is 
your name?” She stared. My interpreter 
spoke to her. She whispered something. 
I couldn’t hear what it was, but I nodded. 
People round me said: “Tell everyone in 
England what you have seen.” I felt the 
flush start somewhere in my stomach and 
spread all over my body and up to my 
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face. I held my breath for a moment and 
hoped they didn’t see. I nodded again 
and turned away. 

As the tank reached the intersection it 
hesitated, and then it turned to where the 
fighting was now very fierce. Suddenly 
a tram began to move along the line and 
stopped in front of the tank, blocking its 
path. They looked like two insects of dif- 
ferent species poised for attack. There 
was laughing and some cheering and the 
wag who was driving the tram smiled 
and bowed ironically to the crowd. The 
tank backed slowly away from the tram 
and then veered to the left as if to skirt 
the tram from the rear. The wag moved 
his handles and the tram slowly backed 
and once again blocked the road for the 
tank. By this time, the crowd round the 
tank had increased and everybody was 
laughing. The driver, who had been look- 
ing out of the tank, seemed sheepish and 
embarrassed. He put his head down and 
closed the trap. The tram driver looked 
very pleased with himself and bowed and 
waved again to the crowd. 


In the afternoon, I went to the Orbis 
office near the Fair buildings. It was full 
of people trying to arrange air and rail 
passages out of Poland. I waited half an 
hour for my turn. The girl behind the desk 
was pretty and she looked very fright- 
ened. “Is it possible to leave Poznan to- 
day ?” She shook her head. “Tomorrow?” 
She shook her head again. “What is the 
noise outside?” I said. By now the firing 
was intense, but it had already become 
familiar. “They are shooting,” she said. 
“Shooting? Who is shooting?” “You see, 
the working people are striking and they 
are shooting them.” She was perspiring 
slightly and she looked past me at the 
wall. “Are they shooting them because 
they are striking?” I said. “It is forbid- 
den to strike, you see.” “It seems a bit 
hard on them, doesn’t it?” “Please?” 
“Never mind.” “Is it possible to have an 
airplane ticket for Monday?” She shook 
her head. “Please come later, I will see.” 


7 in my room that night, I lay on 
the bed in the dark. I listened to the 
tanks rumbling outside and to the clatter 
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of the troops setting up machine-gun posts 
in the nearby streets. I tried to think 
clearly through my agitation. I remem- 
bered what people had said to me that 
day. They wanted freedom, they said. 
And bread. I wondered what they meant 
by freedom. Or if they really knew what 
they wanted. The cauldron had simply 
boiled over. I could still smell the inside 
of the dirty shoe one man had taken off 
and thrust under my nose. “450 zloty,” 
he said. His wife waved her fist in my 
face. “And we earn 600 zloty a month.” 
I could still smell her breath. “Every- 
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thing is the same,” she shouted. All 
through the day in fragments of conver- 
sation, I had heard the same thing. “We 
want things to be better. We have waited 
too long.” Then outside my window, the 
shooting and the noise stopped for a mo- 
ment. And in the silence, from a part of 
the city which had previously been quiet, 
I heard a long burst of machine-gun fire. 
I remembered the last words of my inter- 
preter as we had said goodbye that eve- 
ing. “It is not yet finished.” 
Reprinted from the New 
Statesman and Nation 
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Leon Po.takov, who resides in France, is most 
noted as a historian of the 20th-century crimes 
against the Jews. He is the author of Harvest 
of Hate. 


Jacos SLoan’s poetry has appeared in numer- 
ous periodicals. Mr. Sloan is editor of the 
American Jewish Year Book. 

















When it’s travel-time — it’s Rosen tours! 











Of course we have been planning tours and 
cruises and vacation trips to all corners of the 
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world for decades but our favorite port of call has 
always been Israel. 

When you travel, you should have the pleasure of good 
and courteous ser- 
vice in which 

we specialize, 









For personalized and complete 
travel -arrangements call or write 


ROSEN TOURS 


1186 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
ORegon 9-3470 
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‘Recent Hebrew Books 


Aliyato shel Shalom Laish (The Immigra- 
tion of Shalom Laish), by SHtomo Lavi. Tel 
Aviv. Ayanot. 372 pp. 

A novel about the day-to-day experiences of a 
member of the Second Aliyah. 


Ha’Adam Eino Kozev (For Man Does Not 
Lie), by Yaacov Horowitz. Tel Aviv. Ayanot. 
383 pp. 


A collection of stories and plays. 


Ha’Hai B’Eretz Hamikra, Vol. II (Animal 
Life in the Land of the Bible), by S. Bopen- 
HEIMER. Jerusalem. Mosad Bialik. 403 pp. & 
30 plates. 

A survey of animal life found in the Near East 
from the Stone Age to the end of the 19h 
century. 


Hodu (India), by Azrre, CarLesacn. Tel Aviv. 
Ayanot, 280 pp. 

Travel notes and impressions of India by the 
late editor of Maariv. 


Rabbanut, Hasidut, Haskala (Rabbinism, 
Hasidim, Enlightenment), by Ben-Zion Katz. 
Tel Aviv, Association of Hebrew Writers and 
Dvir. 281 pp. 

An outline of Jewish cultural history, from the 
Shulhan Aruch to the beginning of the rena- 
scence period. Random portraits of such figures 
as Moshe Isserles, Rabbi Meir of Lublin, Yom- 
tov Lippmann Heller, etc. 


N’arot Bamivhan (Girls Under Test), by 
Tova Exizur. Tel Aviv. Karni. 186 pp. 

The first full-length novel of Israel school life 
dealing with the sabra’s version of the problems 
of puberty, sex, love and the struggle with the 
adult world. 


Am V’Adam (The People and Man) by 
Yoser Herrman. Tel Aviv. Tel Aviv Journal- 
ists’ Association and Amihai. 415 pp. 

A posthumous collection of essays and articles 
by the late editor of Haboker. Much of the 
author’s poetry is also included. 


B’Oz Ruham (The Strength of Their Spirit), 
by MENAHEM TALMI. Tel Aviv. Amihai. 160 pp. 
Seven tales of the War of Liberation. 


Ktavim Nivharim (Selected Writing) of 
AsHER Bertin. Tel Aviv. Association of He- 
brew Writers and Dvir. 254 pp. 


Writings covering life in Russia after the fail- 
ure of the first revolution, Jewish immigrants 
in the London ghetto, American tourists in 
Israel and the experiences of young immigrants. 
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INDEX 


With this issue MipsTREAM con- 
cludes Volume II. An index of con- 
tents will be avails le to all sub- 
scribers on request, and to non-sub- 
scribers for a fee of” Jc. 


BOUND VOLUMES 


Bound books of the first five issues 
of MipstREAM (the first two vol- 
umes) are now being prepared. If 
you wish to have a book, you may 


order it from us now. The price is 
$5.00. 


RENEWALS 


If your subscription expires with 
this issue, kindly check and initial 
the postage-paid order form and 
mail it without delay. This will as- 
sure the uninterrupted delivery of 
future copies of the magazine. 


CHANUKAH GIFTS 


Do you need a gift for an intelligent 
friend? May we suggest a gift sub- 
scription to MipstREAM. The recipi- 
ent will appreciate your thought— 
and your good taste. 





MIDSTREAM 



















FROM U.S. & MEDITERRANEAN PORTS TO 


[ISRAEL 


ABOARD THE MODERN FLEET OF 


21M Z.. 


ZIM ISRAEL NAVIGATION COMPANY. LTD. 


QWHER'S REPRESENTATIVES: AMERICAN-ISRAELS SHIPPING CO. INC.. 19 RECTOR ST.,W.1.6 © OIGBY 4-7608 























The Year’s Most Honored Play : 


‘se SCHILOKRAUT SUSAN STRASBERC 
The Diary of Anne Frank 


with gb - HUBER 
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